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PHRENOLOGY, MORALS, METAPHY- as welbas to what are more strictly 


sIcs. called historical details. The former 
are to-be gathered more accurately, 


THE great aim of an enlightened. and 
benevolent philosophy, is not to rear a perhaps, from the free and almost 
small number of individuals, who may be unstudied speculations which men of 


regarded as prodigies in an ignorant and acknowledged. powers. may indulge in 
admiring len butt to aiffiase, 38 widely as during a leisure hour, or which ge< 
possible, that degree of cultivation which nius not yet confident in itself;may 
may enable the bulk of a people to pos- be willing to put forth anonymously, 
sess all the intellectual and moral im- than from those more formal and sys< 
provement of which their nature is suscep-_tematic_works which are avowed by 


tible.—The most important of all qualities 
is a sincere and devoted attachment to 
truth, which seldom ‘fails fo be accompa- 
nied with a manly confidence ,in. the clear 
conclusions of human, xeason,., It. is such 
a confidence, united, as. it. gengrally is, 


their authors ; and every one knows 
that such occasional productions are 
exactly those which ‘are most likely 
to be obtained for a periodical pub- 
litation. “It is certainly ‘not our 


with intrepidity, which forms Wish, whatever may be’ our prat- 
what the French Sonal force,of cha- tite, to “neglect any department or 
racter, one of the rurcst endowments, it species of literature, ‘which ‘is-im~ 
must be confessed, of our species; but portant in itself, or which may be 
which, of all endowments, is the most es- turned to any useful es A 
sential for rendering a philosopher (or any present we mean to offer a few re= 
other man) happy in himself, and a bless- 


‘ marks on that study, or science, as i 
ing 0 study, ence, it 


is wished to be made, which Dr Ro« 
DUGALD STEWART. = Ger calls Cranioscopy, but which its 


NotwitustanpinGc the abstruse followers denominate by what they — 


aspect of our title, we hope to ma consider the more appropriate term of 
this article in such amanner as thatthe Purenotocy. 
most mercurial of our readers May get - We are quite aware that this sub- 
smoothly through it; but if it should ject can hardly be adverted to, with- 
prove otherwise, we trust he willfind out exciting the risible faculties of 
something else in our monthly bill many of our readers. In most minds 
of fare not altogether repulsive. A there is something ludicrous respect 
Magazine ought to contain-food for ing bumps on the head, and manifes« 
various a and the more diversi- tations of singular organs, associated 
fied the better, if there be no deletes with the names of Gat and Srurze 
nous or poisonous matter in anyone of rim; but the feeling which arises 
«thé varietiés, 1 fall bein t, ‘from this association ‘is sodn clissipat- 
Something “tay be" found ‘acceptable ed, "if we begin to look seriously wt the 
to dll “readers. ‘The new doctrines’ concerning’ the | brain, 


‘useftit work of ‘this nature) we ‘We are oursel tes converts'to these 


are aware, is that which forms the doctrines; but’ we are anxiotis ‘to 
most faithful “record of ‘the times. do them and their professors jus- 
When that départment is well exes tice; and the number of the latter, 
cuted, it becomes of permianent value’; we. conceive, is already so_great, as to 
but then, it is obvious; ‘that, to’be a furnish something like grounds of re- 
complete pecord, it must attend’ to proach against all those who pretend 

Manifestations of thought and an'entire indifference. has been 


feeling which’ are pectliar to'the age, remarked by one of our greatest 
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in icians,* that ‘“‘ when we 
the sky, there was considerable slow- 
ness to admit the fact ; and this slow- 
ness in such circumstances, it will be 


of sound philosophy. But, after the 
concurring reports of many creditable 
witnesses, have we remained incredu- 
lous? There is not a 
whatever theory he may have formed 
of their origin, who is not now con- 
vinced that such bodies have truly 
fallen on the surface of the earth.’ 
Now, it is exactly on account of the 
number of informed and creditable 
men, whe have adopted the new sys- 
tem, that we notice it ourselves, and 
recommend it to consideration. We 
cannot, indeed, assert, that human 
heads areas rare as meteoric stones ; 
but if the liar shape of each skull 
has not hitherto been attended to, in 
so far as the developement of its parts 
coincided with certain manifestations 
of talent or character in its owner, we 
are not at liberty to reject the new 
doctrines without examination. So 
many individuals, of talents 
for observation, have deelared, that 
2 concomitance is to be observed be- 
tween the developement of certain 
portions of the skull, and certain 
manifestations of propensities and 
mental powers, that we can no longer 
doubt the sincerity of their opinions ; 
and if these may be verified by every 
one possessed of ordinary talent, it is 
better, we think, to set about the 

cess of verification, than to laugh at 
those who have already attended to 
it, and who speak from conviction. 


~ 


tain extent. e can all say of some 
individuals, that vice is stamped on 
their faces ; that others indicate weak- 
Ress or that has 
an ayreeable or disagreeable expres- 
sion ; but if precision con be obtained, 


4 


allowed, was accordant with the spirit | 


We are all physiognomists to a cers 
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pretty generally held among natural- 
ists, Comparative anabomists, painters, 
and others, that the mental energies 
are proportionate in a great degree to 
the quantity of brain situated above 
and before the ears ; that a capacious 


forehead is generally indicative of 
tellectual capacity ; opinions which 


unquestionably countenance the idea, 


that. more precision may yet be at- 


tained, and that some correspondence 
really exists between external fi 
and internal qualities. ~~ 
_ The great and preliminary question 
which is at issue cieed the disciples 
of the new school and their antago- 
nists, is One of fuct ; and as such it is 
a question which may, and which 
ought to be settled by observation. 
Those who have taken the ‘affirmative 
side are, in language at Jeast, suffi- 
ciently candid. ‘They desire none to 
embrace their opinions upon their 
evidence. ‘They merely state, they 
say, the result of their own observa- 
tions, and they anxiously solicit others 
to observe for themselves. Until this 
be done both by friends and enemies 
to a great extent, it will be impossi- 


ble to say that the system is either 


established or exploded. ‘The ablest 
antagonist of the new doctrines, Pr 
Rocet, does not profess to have put 
them to.the test of his own personal 
experience. It cannot be said, there- 
fore, that his article Cranioscopy is 
conclusive, though every reader will 
allow that it is written with great a- 
bility, and that, whatever be the fate 
of the doctrines combated, it must 
ever remain a most useful caveat a- 
gainst rashness in forming theories on 
philosophical subjects. ‘The ablest 
work we have seen in favour of the 
new doctrines is one:which is not yet, 
but which will soon be, publi 
Like Dr Roget's production, it is 
highly creditable to its author) though 
haps chargeable in a considerable 
with a theorizing spirit. This 
writer, in common with Drs and 
SrurzneiM, lays it down, that, as 
the‘funetions.of the brain are not to 
be discovered by dissection, nor the 
specific functions of its particuler or- 
gans by attending to the subj Md 


consciousness, the fucts: on whi 
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tional to say what, it is in the con- 
| gab figuration of the head, that guides us 
oe in our judgment, as to ascribe our 
[| impressions of character to a vague je 
Ba we scai quoi. It thas been long, and 
i | * Dr Tuomas Buown, in. note F, to system is built are to be ascer- 
that has yet been laid before the public. “one, ‘they asiert, will be ‘ible 
between the size and developement 
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certain portions of the skull, and the 
wer of manifesting certain propen- 
sities and talents. And they admit 
as many faculties as they find differ- 
ences inthe natural capacities of men 
to experience different kinds of feel~ 
ings, and to form different classes of 
ideas. hus, for instance, they say 
there is a special faculty, the function 
of which is to produce the feeling of 
benevolence-in general, the energy of 
which is in proportion to the deve- 
lopement and activity of a specific 
rtion of the brain. ‘The sigu of it 
is visible, when it €xists, in a = 
lopement the middle part | 
cranium, immediately above the fore- 
head. Zhirty-ihrve of these organs, 
which bestow special faeulties, are 
considered as ascertuined—-Amative- 
ness, Philoprogenitiveness, Inhabitive- 
ness, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, Constructiveness, Cove- 
tivenyss, and Seeretiveness, common 
—— with animals, the function of 
each of which is oe propen- 
sity ofa speeifie kind. (‘Hhese organs 
are situated chiefly in the : 
and lateral parts of the head. 
esteem, LoveofA pprobation, Cautious- 
noss, Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, 
ideality, Conseientiousness, and. Firm- 
ness, several of which are also com- 
men to men and animals; and the 
funetion of each of which is to pro- 
a ar kind of 
that is, a nsity joined with an 
emotion or of jeeling.—~Indi- 
viduality, Form, Size, Weight, Colour- 
ing, Locality, Order, Time, Number, 
Tune, and: called the Know- 
ing Faculties, ing those by which 
we know the existence of exterual bo- 
dies and their qualities, and which, 
unlike those previously 
are subject to the Will.—And lastly 
come Comparison, Causality, Wit, and 
ed the 


directly as to others; stimmulate the 
whole toaction; but without the 
cial organ, they will not admit t 
the mind could either feel or manifest 
the propensity or sentiment, or form 
those ideas, which are thus held to 
ve peculiar to each separate faculty. 
Much of this wiil appear, at the first 
glance, to be founded on gratuitous 
assumptions. For supposing the ob- 
servatious on which those theories are 
founded to be correct, they amount 
to nothing more than this, that there 
is such a correspondence between ex- 
ternal figure and innate capacity, that 
the one may be taken as « sign of the 
other. ‘The concomita::ce, supposing 
it te be uniform, is not of the, nature 
of those invariable sequences which 
produce, the moment they are 
ceived, an irresistible helief that they 
stand towards each other in the rela- 
tion of. cause and effect. ‘That we 
feel, and.think, is certain ; since con- 
sciousness, the most conclusive and 
irresistible of all evidence, vouches for 
both. But that we fee/, and think, in 
a certain way, by means of certain 
specific organized portions of the brain, 
is matier of inference only. It may 
be part of the order of nature, that 
the capacity of feeling and thinki 

or the actual feeling and thinking, in 
a peculiar manner, shall always. be ac- 
companied with a certain 
ment of skull, indicative of a certain 
portion of’ brain within it; but it does 
not follow necessarily from this, that 
the portion of brain in question isa 
specific organ, without which we could 
neither think, nor feel, in the manner 
in question. it may be equally use- 
ful as a sign of one mode of action, of 
one general mental power, as a. sign 
of a special organ having a specific 
funetion. The oxiteanee of a special 
organ is not made out by the observed 
econcomitance, If we had any means 
of ascertaining the exact size of each 
organ in the brain, and of extracting 


organ whieh had already manifest» 


eck itself, or operations as 
we de in covering eyes, and shut- 


ting. the ears,-we miglit then bring 
this question respecting specific func- 


_tions_to the test of experience; but 


till then we must of them only 


or’ improbable, 'aecording 


ab 

the considerations whielr be 
offered for or agz 
90 fat ag the faculties whic¢hare 
Supposed to prodtice 


against them.” 


Sentiments, and eyen.in.so- far 
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FacuLTias, which minister to the 
of all tie othera, and dis- 
tinguish man in an eminent degree 
We have enumerated these facul- > = 
ties in the language of! those who be- 
lieve in them, and who consider each 4 
to have a function queens to itself, | 
fund independently any. of. the rest. 
Phey.aleo tho: whole of these | 
be innate, and copuble of 
"likewise. directly as-to-some,andin« 
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as most of what are called the know-. 
ing faculties are concerned, the 

sloes not to be at variance wi 
observed facts.’ But in so far as Rea- 
son, Will, Judgment, and all our in- 
tellectual ers, are ascribed to four 
distinct faculties, each having a spe- 
cific function, and in so far as Sensa- 


tion, Perception, Conception, Atten~_ 


tion, and Memory, are ascribed to 
each faculty, and Abstraction and Ima- 
gination to Comparison and Ideality 
alone, we consider the new to 
be contradicted by the evidence of 
consciousness. According to this evi- 
dence, each: individual has only one 
mind, however numerous be the 
avenues which lead to it. e most 
important of. these avenues are’ the 
five senses. These senses have speci-. 
Jie functions, end each carries infor+ 
mation to the mind of a specific cha- 
racter, which, constructed as we are 
at present, the mind could not ac- 
quire by any other means; but the 
mind is different from Sight, Touch, 
Taste, Snell, and Hearing. It is alt 
so different from the information com- 
mamicated by all or any of these sen~ 
ses. The workman is different both’ 
from the tools with which he works, 
and the materials which he works 
upon. The mind can attend to the 
perceptions of sight, and disregard the 
sensations of touch ; or it can attend 
to the sensations of the latter, and dis- 
regard the perceptions of the former. 
It can treasure up, by means of -ine- 
mory, the reports of all the'senses 5 
it can recal them, and compare them ; 
and, as Mr Stewart well observes, 
all. these different operations 


his tind, the individual feels, with: 


irresistible conviction, that they ali be- 
lone to one and the same sentient and 
being.” The Teason- 
ing will apply equally to the informa- 
and ideas derived 
from, or generated by, a hundred or- 
by the ‘five senses, 
} is allowed by Gall and 
Sparzheim to be singte, and conscious- 
ness tells that ‘memory; atten- 
tion, abstraction, and imagination, are 
properties ‘of one general) 
as mauclt as any act of the mind, 
ment, er determination: of thu! 
‘tobe on consideration 
or balancing 
different desires’ and 


for a different purpose. . The sense of 
smelling does not, by itself, make us 
— with the primary’ qualities 
of bodies, norveven with the existence 
of external objects. It. mere 
duces ‘sensations in the rane ow 
the moment one ofthese is ‘felt, the 
individual becomes convinced of two 
facts at-onee, namely, the existence of 
a sensation, and his own existence. 
He can aftend to the sensation while 
it lasts, and afterit is at an end he 
can remember it can conceive that 
he feels it again > he can desire or 
fear a return of the sensation ; he ac- 
quires, in this manner, ideas of time, 
cause, and effect. If he were. to see 
one ball strike another only once in 
his life, he could exercise ali these 
mental powers 5 but none wil} be bold 
enough to assert that. they all exist in 
the sense of smell, or of sight, or in 
any of the other senses. No more do 
they exist in any one of Dr Spurz- 
heim’s specific faculties. 
Supposing to exist, they are 
only the means of generating propen- 
cise of attention, judgment, and the 
other faculties of the mind. We can 
, that without them, the mind 
could not ideas of a certain 
deseription, just as it cannot obtain 
information of a certain nature with- 
out the senses. But they neither con- 
stitute the mind itself, nor its general 
faculties... The mind still contem- 
plates the consequences of indulging 
this or that propensity, the propriety 
of renewing ‘this’ or that emotion ; 
and it restrains or checks one, while 
it gives full play-to-another. \.In the 
same way it welcomes and lengthens 
one train of ideas, in asecond, 
and forms third; and what’ it .can- 
not accomplish direvtly, it strives 
bring about by indirect and circuit~ 
ous means. is én the;mind, is 
one thing ; how it came there is ano- 


learn: something of the other but 


mind, just evidence obtained rom | latter 


source .is always inferior. to-what{8 
furnished: by the former... The)metas 
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it possible, that each may be useful results hold with respect t these sup- 


in correcting some errors of the other. 
- If the mind, as a wi power, did 
not possess some gen powers of 
observation and judgment, indepen- 
dently of all those supposed specific 
organs, the knowledge of -facts and 


ideas acquired by 
would be of no avail, As each vee 
would act independently of all the 
rest, without knowing itself, or ena- 
bling: us to know what the others had 
done, or might do, we should be con- 
stantly at the mercy of certain: pro- 
pensities,. sentiments, and feelings, 
following each other» in i ar 
and in. no a 
ting or directing power. e 
answer to this: reasoning will be, that 
phrenologists give us an organ of com- 
parison ; but unless this power com- 
prehend all the other. general. powers 
of the mind,. and. ially that of 
judging, deciding, and willing, as well 
as of comparing, it places.us in no bet- 
ter condition than we should have been 
without, it. But we are conscious of 
possessing these general powers, and 
no process of ratiocination is sufficient 
to root out the conviction. 
_ If this theory be just, it is easy to 
aceount for the mind continuitg to 
exercise the powers.of reasoning, after 
the loss of certain portions of the 
brain. For supposing the portion lost 
to consist: of the organ of zune, the 
mind, if memory belong to it, and 
not to the specific organ, will still re- 
member what it had previously. re- 
ceived by means of the special faculty, 
and be able to reason and. converse on 
the suhj: ct:mearly.as well, as before: 
And) this may take place also, al- 


one time possessed the sense of ve re 
mR, not, on becoming deaf; 
power of reasoning respecting them. 
sight etkace 
from the rsind: alls. nemembrance,.of 
colour, the:ideas. 
which it tied. formed, ting them... 
The.memory ofewhat, thes sense had 
ted, the sdene:that. were. thence 
-in thé: mind;:.and:the:reason-. 
rendered 


posed organized portions of brain? 
It is no answer to this te say that me- 
mory is found always to berstrongest 
respecting the ideas. form. ed by a pro- 
minent and active faculty, ‘Lhis is 
explained by a more general faet,. that 
memory depends on attention and in- 
terest; and a strong propensity. or 
emotion not only secures attention, 
but by it a powerful and lasting in-~ 
terest. Besides, the mystery.in the 
connection between matter and mind 
is not lessened by the multiplication 
of organs and faculties ; singe, Jet the 
steps be ever so numerous, there is 
one ultimate fact which must for.ever 
remain unexplained. An ear is, not 
the mind ; nor the eye ;) nor the or~ 
gan of tune or colour.' The miracle 
is not in the structure of the eye, the 
ear, or the other organs, but in the 
connection established between them 
and the mind, whereby the latter be- 
comes conscious of sensations and per~ 
ceptions of a uliar description. 
But the miracle is not greater in these 
cases, than in the connection which 
subsists between the mind and the 
muscles subservient to voluntary mo- 
tion. We know, that in. a state of 
health, the arm may always, be moved 
by an act of the will; but how, the 
mind thus acts instantaneously on.the 
matter of the arm, whieh is,not the 
mind, for the mind remains entire 
though the arm be lopped off, is a 
mystery which. the limited faculties 
of man will never be able to.explain.. 

We have thrown out freely, and 
perhaps rashly, a few observations on 
the metaphysics: of the new system 
But, right or wrong, there. is, not a 
reader who could be. offended with 
them, if he. knew the spirit.in which 


they. have .been| made. Anxious, 


wherever they are manifested, to.re- 
spect. principle, and admire. 
are not aware of) yielding, to amy pree 
dilections. Without adwitting,..for. 
the present, the truth of the new doce 
trines, we are, quite; aware,. thet 
thearyat least, they aecord..wonder- 
fully with the actual. manifestations. 
of.passion and.intellect.,, Jf the 


-cifie, functions and independent existe, 
eneeief the faculties were.admitted, 
ano- 


the account for, ¢ 
malies im: human talent. cont 
have,greatigenins for;one thing, and 
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Treat 
one shodid be weak, yet benevolent, 
and poems; aad anather firm, yet 
penisemt apd destructive. if man 
dmpluyed imagwmation, with 2 talent 
fer expression, and yet desti- 
tute alike of camprebenson znd prin- 
ciple, we should say be possessed the 
organs of and Wub- 
out these of caasalty, OF 
ness. The state @ the head would 
thus accown: tor hes flounderinz away 
among seach incengrucyes Hyeses, 
dogested reasonmgs, and unpmocipied 
assertious, as like « puff of 
in the eyes ef children, may Cazzie 
and captivate the weak and the 
ramt, while the wise and reflecting 
ently pity. This feeling ts sull streng- 
er, when we see an unhappy indin- 
dual, in consequence of the upduc cal- 
tication af selj-estcem, love of apy 
bation, or notericty, combat: rencss, and 
destrucesvencss, undalanced by berceo- 
ienct, Causaiwy, OF 
impelled to a course of action which 
is not only to reb him of troeps of 
triends. and of all those attentions and 
sympathies which shicld and support 
humanity im this life, and. without 
which lite is a curse, but also to make 


macapacity for ot how 


‘him arresistibly miserable. in the lite 


which is t come. But it is adis- 
tinguishing feature in the new system, 
that it generates and cherishes a spi- 
rit ef charity im all our judginenis 
upon others. It places, in the most 
strikimg light, the detects of our ma- 
ture, and the temptations to which 
we are exposed from our own evil pro- 
pensities. And yet as it teaches, at 
the same time, that eur higher fecul- 
ties have, when duly cultivated, a 
verning and imcreasing power over the 
lower propensities and sentiments, it 
does not do away with personal _re- 
sponsibility. The best, under this 
wul not be able to preserve 
anselves free of blame, nor will the 
worst escape the penalties attached to 
their crimes. Hed its tendeney 


to give imptiuity vice, or it 
lent, when pre understood, any 
countenance? to the doct: inc? of mate- 


rialism, we should never have brought 
it under the notice of. our readers. 
hues future cay we shell pro- 
go.at-more imto particu. 
lars, und. shew how the. limguage; of 
phrenolegy, however peculiay may 
r at frst, is not materially dif- 
erent in its mpert frem the 
of common fife. And ‘this may 


dome best, perbaps, by giving descr. 
OF hepotheticn! characters, firs: 
in the technical, and then im the po 
pular style. may 
to reeancile the metaphysical widi the 
phrenelogical system, as Well as the 
meral theories of Stewart apd 
tham ; comrineed that many of those 
dafferences_ of opimien im tweérals.and 
politics, about which men are ready 
almest ta cat each other's throats 
may be resolved imto eerbal prejadi 
ces and misconceptions. But our 
mits wil] not allow us te presecuie an) 
of these speculations for the present. 


BOSWELL REDIVITWS, 4 PREAM. 
“ And even bat now be spaic. 
After Inng seeming dead 
OTHEL o. 
London, 
Tur other evening, after hivine 
passed some cold and critica! hours at 
a miserable plzy,on amiserable in 
a large empty theatre, I returned howe, 
and retired supperiess, sad and weary, 
to my bed. For some hours f toss. 
abont in a bitter impefience, not win- 
ning Sleep by any struggie or ‘strate- 
gem. At length my thoughts began 
to die atay in drowstmess, but not til! 
I had taken many a classical stretch 
of the Togs over the long desired bed, 
composed my decent limbs, and 
breathed” aloud.” Catullus surely 
serves immorfalfty, if only for that 
glorious line which ‘records the lex- 
urlous enjoyrhent,— 
“ Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto.” 
As obiivien came gradually over 
my mind ; as. the glittering dresses 
began te fade away from my eyes; 
the tiddies to “ give half ashamed one 
tiny flowrish silk ;” the double drum 
to roll its parchment thunder in dy- 
ing echoes over my ear ; the audience 
in the pitand boxes to admire them- 
ful pother over heads ;” as the 
lamps of my recollection went down, 
and mature rung the bell af sleepy 
dropped the curtain over my lulled 
senses ; then I dreamed apyseli ov' 
of this world into these happy * 
where ali the dead phi 
und of wit town 
Jer. perpemally,.and hold intellectual 
conversations. 1 tancied myse 
ness of this world, and enjoying the 
high golden society in the next ] 
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happy an isstant, a 


reg] 


sel! tos circle in a most eternal 


Rousseau confessing bun- 


jocline and fall of a fallen world, and 

Burke mouthing out impetuous and 
exclamations against the in- 
ternal policies of the shades. There 
was Fackding observing all things, and 
Godsmth walling about im a smile, 
and im bis peach-blessemed cust. 
Al the men that ever lived were 
there.” at first confusedly 


and dehghtedly for some hours, ls- 
hearken- 
img to thet poet, laughines now at a 


wu, then at a bitter sati- 
snglng im the and beauti- 
ful a. and etherial bar- 
bel with heavenly tackle. I paused 
look on, while Vel- 
ture were a at magic 
bewls, and 
bath it, 
Malton and Jeremy Ta Ta Taylor knocking 
down 
ln this werld ot wene 
der, and amusement, I wandered, till 
] was quieted by fatigue and variety; 
and then having found a snug party 
ot long established chatterers, 1 sat 
me down, and indulged i ma delight- 
tul and spirited conversation. As I 
had just the upper air, the talk 
naturally teak a turn towards the liv- 
‘ug authors, and I was surprised to 
nnd, from so many works falling in- 
to the shades, xh they were tho- 
y rs and known in these dim 
a companion S$ were those, 
of whom Johnson's club was 
formed. Sir Joshua Reynolds sat 


I saw 


aded. 


have f, was next to 
The old doctor sat in a most 
eed in. an old cloudy wig: I fan- 
cied myself sitting at the club, and 
the conversation, running on variqus 
aaused me bly. Twas 
pleased with Dr Johnson, and 

80 earnestly, that 


FOL. 


Baswok 


and ag a 

of the creat man's on 
thase poets who live yet shore us 
Read it alone. It is the breathing of 
immortality. It is as fine as all that 
Comes fram our memertal 
pher.” My curiosity to read this 
led me from the which 

left in deep talk, ftom winch I 
dare to say it hath vot yet arisen. 
Under 3 quiet shade I read as follows. 
lt bears evident marks of havi 
been written by Boswell, as part 
a supplement to the lift of Johnson. 
“ Doctar Johnson and myself were 
first at the club t-night. He looked 
unusually marose ; and I ventured to 
remark to him, that something must 
have ruffed his temper. He looked 
angry. I said, “ Nar, Sir, I do not 
mean that you are dull, but that you 
are serious.” His features relaxed 
trom their severity. “ Well, Bozry, 
Boazy, but I do nat wish to be sud- 
jected to the charge off immoderste 
dissatisfaction. Inordinate gloom is 
burthensome, and I do not hke to be 
accused of bearing it. I am serious, 
but not dull: De not give me cause 
to think you dull, without being se- 
rious.” “ I did pot charge you, Sir,” 
knocking I replied, “* with inordinate gloom.” 
** Sir, you commented painfully on the 
aberrations of my temper. Sir! I 
do not like to be remarked upon.” “I 
only observed’—** Sir, you only ob- 
served what humanity should have 
blotted from your tongue. It is 
elty to observe upon those metamoar 
phoses of the features, which betray 
pain of heart. Do not, Sir, accus- 
tom yourself to keep watch over the 
irritability of the mind: you will, 
one day or other, write mine down 2% 

a tempestuous temper, and fill a log- 
book with the storms you have rais- 
ed.” I felt hurt that If had annoyed 
this amiable man with my idle ques- 
tions, and I there- 
tore took ad in mine, and as- 
sured him, that “‘ J did not mean— 
** No, no,” interrupted he, “‘ I know 
you did not, I knew you did not: 
you Never mean any - Never, 
Barzy, never.” Thus our litde 
difference, which impressed me 
with a the armiabilit 
and sense of my tlustrious friend. 
ventured to ask him (for I had 
treasured the question in my own 


Boswell, 
who watched me closely, took me 


cerpusiy be delwered 
<a. metheasht, in that u 
nally boughs :” Rabelais wa 
wReeasingly at the very 
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know what so lofty a man would say 
of himself) what he thought of his 
own fame. 1 waited anxiously for 
his answer. “ Sir, I think it is uni- 
versal, and I am satisfied. But yeu 
have held the trumpet to Fame’s 
mouth. J have signalized my mind ; 
ou have immortalized my body. I 
pon shewn the vigours of the human 
intellect, and have pointed out the 
frailties of human passion. You have 
told the world all about my love of 
my tea and my cat. You have shewn 
me equally doating on the Indian be- 
verage and the whiskered quadruped. 
Sir, I loved my cat.” Here Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds joined us. He entered 
with a copy of an obscure pamphlet, 
called the “ Catalogue Raisonnée”’ in 
his hand. He asked Dr Johnson if 
he had read it. ‘‘I have, Sir. It is 
the essence of weakness. It is the 
only tribute which Folly could pay to 
the immortality of Genius. But, Sir, 
it is a cloud which will steal over mo- 
dern art, and darken it in the eyes of 
the world.” I see,” said Sir Joshua, 
‘that much ribaldry is thrown over 
all the possessors of old pictures.’ 
Sir,” rejoined the Doctor, “ if paint- 
ers abuse their patrons, particularly 
trade painters, the patrons will aban- 
don the painters. Rich men are not 
lavish on their calumniators. Abuse 
will never scare away fame! neither 
will insolence procure it. Sir, [ take 
it that the author of the book is a 
fool and a licensed painter.” I hinted 
to the great critic that it was not quite 
right to join the two names. “ Sir,” 
said he to me hastily, “ the author has 
joined the two names, not I. He 
wantons in all the cant of the art, and 
feels not one atom of its inspiration ; 
he may be an academician, and I 
think he is.” But,” said I, * Is there 
notsome wit in the pamphlet?” “No, 
Sir. The author is not one of Shake- 
speare’s fools. He isnot a fool and a 
wit at the same time. He says a great 
and nothing tothe putpose. His 
weakness is.a weapon i the hands of 
his intemperaneé. He enriches his 
tolly with bis indecency: Sir; the 
is a witless phiet.” 
oshua agreed with the doetor in de- 
spising the thing, and I agréed with 
both What think you, Sir, of Camp 
bell as a poet?” patethis question 
to him ‘with some alarm, knowi 


knowing the good and amiable she’s 
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antipathy to the Scotch. He answer. 
ed, “*{ think Cainpbell a poet. He has 
written little, but he has written wel). 
He succeeds in the lofty, and excels in 
the pathetic. I read his ‘Gertrude of 
Wyoming’ lately, and think it a pleas. 
ing poem. He has made Pennsylvania 
a pretty place, Sir.”—* Do you think, 
Sir,” said I, “ that he should write 
oftener ?”—“ Yes, Sir, unless he 
thinks he should write worse. 
seems to me an idle man, which js 
not national in him. But Campbell 
is a poet, and I like him well.” Sir 
Joshua asked the great man if he had 
read any of Moore’s works, ‘“ TI have 
read them, Sir, and I like their fan- 
cies vastly ; but they are too classical 
for the young, and too luxurious for 
the old ; they confuse youth with a 
mystic depravity, and stimulate age 
with amorous recollections.” —* But,” 
said Sir Joshua, “ you speak now of 
his early s; there is surely great 
feeling and unblemished fancy in his 
later productions.” —“ His Irish Me- 
lodies are, indeed, the melodies of Ire- 
land. They are national. Sir, Moore 
is a patriot as well as a poet. He 
makes me love his country. But he 
should not continue to circulate the 
melodious immoralities of his boy- 
hood. When once the Muse forfeits 
her chastity, she stains her beauty, 
and insults her own comeliness. 
Moore, Sir, writes such songs as will 
sing of themselves ; all other writers 


write such as no One can sing.” 1 ob- 
served, thut Moore appeared to have 


read the old Theological writers well. 
** Sir, he has ; and in his boyish books 
he tacked the notes of old Divinity on 
the verses of young Desire. Sir, he 
made Anacreon and Martin Luther 
join hands, and dance a reel together. 
He made Beda hold a candle to the 
Devil.” Sit Joshua Reynolds thought 
that Moore was more powerful in the 
fanciful than in the pathetic: I'ven- 
tured to support’ th e opinion. 
“You are both wrong. "Moore is as 
commanding’ in his pathos @s he 1s 
captivating in’ his fancy. "| He 

sooner make’ -weep "thaw dace. 
He goes deep into'the man 
has ‘one.’ of his ‘sociality- 
served that it'was well. 


“Sir,” said the Doctor angrily “that. 


has nothing to with the'hs*ture of 
his poetry.” “Singing is 
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Moore’s immortality will not depend 
on his own yoice, but en the voice of 
distant ages. You stray from the ar- 
ent.” I was silent for a time af- 
ter this rebuke from the illustrious 
man, and felt hurt that I had hazard- 
ed an opinion which Dr Johnson dis- 
approved. But Sir Joshua Reynolds 
spoke of Crabbe as a powerful writer 
of the pathetic. ‘* Aye! Crabbe was 
known to me when I was mortal. 
He is astern and vigorous chronicler 
of the poor. But he becomes poor 
from his society. His lines are very 
pleasant to me, for I remember his 
name with affection. Crabbe will ne- 
ver be universally liked; he writes 
too plainly for the fancitul, and too 
purely for the voluptuous. His muse 
walks about on the earth ; she has no 
wings. Some of his descriptions of 
simple rustic beauty would have suit- 
ed your pencil, my friend. You paint 
children in a pretty manner.” Sir 
Joshua said that he was fearful of 
painting from poetry, after his failure 
in Dante. ** True, Sir; I did not 
like your attack on Ugolino. Dante 
had done you no harm, and you owed 
him no grudge.” Here I mentioned 
the name of Rogers, and spoke of my 
admiration of it. ‘‘ Bozzy, Bozzy ! 
ou are admiring Goldsmith, and don’t 
‘now it. Rogers is an-elegant poach- 
er on the manor, of which Goldy is 
the lord. ‘The pleasures of memory 
are melancholy things to me., He 
might as well call them the comforts 
of unhappiness. ‘The past becomes a 
shadow, and shadows have no bright- 
ness. Rogers pleases without inform- 
ing, and pains without impreving. 
Sir, you may like Rogers, but you 
must not love him.”—‘ But surely, 
Sir, he is very graceful and very clas- 
sical."— Yes, Sir ; but so is a danc- 
ing Apollo in an Italian ballet: you 
are amused, but never instructed. Ro- 
gers writes good polished notes, but 
his verses are gloomy and hollow : he 
puts brass-headed nails on a coffin. 
He clouds the future with. the slia- 
‘(lows of the past. He is eternally me- 
lodious, but never sublime, His poet~ 
Ty Is sickly with perpetmal sweetness, 
and doleful from its superabundance 
of pleasure... He has the fault 
vet being faulty, and weighs you down 
insufferable. correctness, Sir,, 
ere great poet; he isa. 
Pretty What think 
You, Doetory Southey ? Is 
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fost poet?” I felt that I had -put 2 
ucky question to him, for his features 
bespoke the workings of his mind. 
“* Southey, Sir, is a vast writer: He 
inundates one with a deluge of prose 
and verse. I would not be the Muse 
of this bard for all the honours she 
may get. Her place is a place of all- 
work. Southey, Sir, is a Court poet ; 
and I now think that a man cannot 
speak freely and truly there at the 
same time. He has genius, but he 
wants moderation. His mind thinks 
more than his hand can write ; and 
he thinks he is thinking when he is 
not. His hand writes much more 
than posterity will read.” Sir Joshua 
thought that his genius was “ beauti- 
ful, and singularly wild, and origi- 
nal.”—** Yes, Sir; it is beautiful 
trom its originality, and original from 
its singular wildness. To write mad 
improbabilities is ‘ as easy as lying.’ 
But pesterity will question their 
worth, and reject the faulty accord- 
ingly. The Curse of Kehama is a 
pleasant fiction, and the lies are well 
gilded ;.the Lay of the Laurcate is 
not so pleasant a one. Southey will 
never succeed when he lavishes divi- 
nity on a review, and enthusiasm on 
a potentate.’—‘* But surely, Sir, (I 
was very careful how I crossed the 
great moralist with any unlucky opi- 
nion ;) but surely the rapidity with 
which Mr Southey writes may be ta-« 
ken as a pretty good proof of the ge- 
nuine feeling that actuates him ?”— 
‘** No, Sir; the velocity of his pen is 
no evidence of its vigour, A dove 
flies swiftly, but it is not a powerful 
bird. Care never accompanies perpe- 
tual quickness, and perfection must 


depend upon care.” Yet surely, 


Sir,” said I, ‘* you will allow that a. 


poet must be inspired who writes so 
treely ?”——“* No, Sir, I. will not. 

Haste is not inspiration. Our friend 
here, Sir Joshua, might paint fifty. 
pictures in a day ; but no one 

care: fifty pence about them. Sir, # 
man must not be a spendthrift of \his 
intellect, or he will very soon, be brain~ 
less." Why there may 

—** Come, come, no more of this use~, 
less contention. Southey will not. 
write better, though he write faster, 


and ‘though you argue in his favour.” 


I did'not ehaose now to push the con 


vergation.on this subject any further, | 


well knew the great  critic’s ob- 
stinaey of thmking, ‘I still feel, how. 
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ever, that I had the best of the argu- 
ment, though from circumstances it 
May not appear so. I now asked Dr 
Johnson if he admired Gifford P— 
“ Gifford is an arrogant man ; but he 
is well read, and the editor of a To 
Review. He has translated Juvenal, 
and is a good satirical shoemaker ; but 
his third and tenth satires are not 
equal to mine. Sir, he is the whip- 
per-in of a whole pack of hungry wri- 
ters.” Sir Joshua did not admire his 
petulance. “‘ Sir, you will never find 
a flogger to be anamiable man. The 
ferocity of his employment makes him 
flinty and rugged. He lashes others 
into agony, and himself into madness.” 
I hazarded an opinion that Gifford 
wrote little feeling poems well; but 
the Doctor turned sharply to me, 
** Not he, Sir. He writes lying poems 
to pretty women, and persuades him- 
self that he is tender. Sir, he cares 
not one jot about Anna, though he 
ventilates his poetry with her name. 
Gifford is a satirist, and would have 
us believe that he is also an amorist. 
Love poetry should not read like a 
‘court calendar or an army list. Sir, 
he does not translate so well as I do.” 
—* Do you think,” said I, “ he will 
live after death ?”—*‘ It is not for me 
to judge (ard here an awful serious- 
ness crept over the good man’s coun- 
tenance) who will live and who will 
not. Death, Sir, may come unawares 
to the name as well as the body. I 
do not like to talk of death iow, even 
though I have done with it. Regers, 
when he comes here, will make it one 
of his ‘ pleasures of memory.’”—Sir 
Joshua, ** But you cannot fear where 
there is no danger ?”—** Yes, Sir, I 
can; I fear frem custom.’—* But,” 
said I.——. “Sir, won't talk of 
death.” ' As the subject was evident- 
~ ly unpleasant to him, I changed it by 
' Speaking of Walter Scott. Sir Joshua, 
** T have always edmired the richness 
of Scott’s descriptions, and really look 
on him as the- painter of poets: He 
colours richly, and from’ Nature.” 
—Johnson, ** Walter Scott is a pretty 
poet, Sir ;' but he puts too many trees 
‘into ‘his ‘scenery, for Scotch scenery. 
He makes a Tivoli of the Highlands.” 
T remarked that he ought to be a little 
orhamental, But, Sir, you) ma 
dress up a truth so finely that it wi 
‘like lie. Walter ‘is, however, 
writer ; he-reminds one of. chi- 
valrous. times, and! I Jove him for 
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it. I have read his Lay, and think 
it a good thing.”—Sir Joshua, “ Have 
you read Marmion? The battle js 
full of “ Soa battle 
ought to be: Walter: Scott makes a 
stupendous battle. Marmion, Sir, is 
a magnificent rascal.” observed 
that it was a bold character.—John- 
son, * Sir, you might -as well talk of 
the character of a highwayman: Mar- 
mion is a bold black villain: you 
must not say character. Macheath is 
as good a character: he is:Marmion 
without his fine clothes and name.’”— 
Sir Joshua, ** Scott risks his fame, | 
think, by editing.””—Johnson, “ He 
does, Sir! He writes too much to 
win an untarnished fame. | He sacri- 
fices worth to quantity, which will 
injure his immortality.”—Sir Joshua, 
think Walter Scott amongst poets 
is what Westall is amongst painters, 
—an elegant mannerist.”—Johnson, 
** Sir! I remember the features of 
Walter's heroes so well, that I should 
know one, if I saw him in a crowd of 
other robbers in Cheapside. Mar- 
mion, and Bertram, William of 
Deloraine, are brothers. They are 
black-bearded ruffians, and do not 
know their letters.” Here Burke 
mens us, and I looked forward to a 
ively conversation. I asked Dr John- 
son what he thought of Amos Cottle ? 
“€ Sir, I never heard of him.” = It was 
visible that Dr Johnson was much 
gratified at seeing Burke enter, for his 
eyes sparkled with an uncommon vi- 
vacity, and his limbs became restless 
with pleasure. Burke, “‘ Well, Doc- 
tor, there seems to be something like 
a calm in the political world, which 
we have Sir, after 
the tempests’ which have flourished, 
such a calm was to be coveted. Re- 
pose is the natural follower of immo- 
derate agitation, Nations have their 
hours of sleep.”—Burke, But sleep 
betokens internal serenity; and 1 
cannot be expected that England 
should be wholly at rest yet.”—John- 
son, “‘ Yes, Sir, she may be. Vi0- 
lent exertion provokes a perfect imac- 
tivity. Expended strength must be 
replenished ;. and is replenish- 
ment.”-Burke, But if amation has 
over-exerted itself, the repose is dan- 
and wearisome. I should think 

htvbeseen, im little, in the 
human » ‘whith ‘mays by exces- 
sive labour, even subdue‘its capability 
of enjoying: rebt."-Johnson, “ 
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it may for a time ; but quietness must 
ultimately be. acquirable,”-~Burke, 
“ What think you of the Insolvent 
Act,' which has been for some, time 
passed in the House above ?”—John- 
son, “‘ Sir, never was a friend to 
the incarceration of unfortunate men. 
Imprisonment: is cruelty and folly. 
A body is. locked up from the world, 
to which it was born, amd is deprived 
of the power of recovering itself from 
insolvency to affluence.” —Burke, 
would rather at any time suffer death, 
than the loss of that liberty which is 
the breath of the soul.’”—-Johnson, 
.“ ] would not, Sir. I loathe confine- 
ment ; but ever feareil death. Death 
is perpetual. bondage.’’ I here per- 
ceived, by the serious aspect of the 
great moralist, that an unpleasant set of 
reflections were likely to ensue ; so I 
ventured to interfere, with a question 
on a different subject. It may be 
supposed that I spoke with all humi- 
lity, when it is remembered how much 
I reverenced the high intellects of 
these two powerful characters; and 
let no one accuse me of an improper 
boldness in thus breaking in on them. 
My motives must be considered, be- 
fore I am accused of meddling rashly 
and unnecessarily ; I stepped forward, 
and asked the Doctor what he thought 
of Coleridge? Johnson, Why, Sir, 
I think him a strange fellow.”—Bos- 
well, “‘ But.do you think him a better 
inetaphysician than a poet ?”—John- 
son, ‘* Sir; it is impossible to separate 
his fancy, from ‘his ponderous. logic. 
He has trade negus of his poetry and 
his metaphysical prose. I have read 
some of poems with. plea- 
sure, because they were written be- 
fore he had bewildered himself in the 
intricacies of philosophy. He is very 
rich in the good old gold of feeling, 
but he hoards it up. Two or three 
of his Odes are. lofty.”— Boswell, 
But have you read his Christabel, 
Sir ?"—Johnson, have, Sir; and 
it isa very dull enigma. Hé has put 
nonseusemto fine words,and made 
her proud. . I do not: like to: be:puz- 
zled to no 
right -insolence.in Mr @éleridge- to 
pester us with his twe ineompreben- 
sible women. ‘Sir, Geraldine. is) not 
to be made outy--she may be Jobanna 
Southcott, for all. :know.: Then what 
‘can bé said-of ‘the dreams? They‘are- 
armant stuff Coleridge annoys. us 
with more, the world will wish him a 


j and it is adown-. 
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dreamless sleep. .Sir, he might as 


well beat you.’—Burke, “‘ His poli- 


tics appear to be very. changeable,” 
Johnson, ‘‘ Yes, Sir; but he seems 
to bewise in his late opinion .on that 
head.” —Sir Joshua, ‘‘ I think his.de- 
scription of the shadew of Pleasure’s 
dome floating midway in.the waves of 
a river, gives. you a grand idea of the 
size of the structure, It.seems to me 
very picturesque.”—Johnson, “‘ But, 
Sir, I can make nothing of the dream. 
Any man may say an occasional good 
thing, but that will net embalm ‘his 
eternal follies. He talks of a sunay 
dome, with cayes of ice ; Sir, such a 
building could not exist.. Fancy turns 
away with disgust at such an absur- 
dity."—-Boswell, “ Lord Byron. has 
spoken well of the poems, Doctor?” 
Johnson, “ Sir, if he chooses to say a 
silly thing, I am not bound to abide 
by it. He may write an eulogy on 
Idiotry, but Ishall be bold to deem 
him. mad, Sir, he may write ten 
yards of complimentary prose, or ten 
inches of insane poetry, if he likes, 
and I will neither read the first, nor 
admire the Jast. Let us hear ne more 
of Coleridge.” Burke then observed, 
*“‘ that Lord Byron had enriched his 
coronet with a wreath of fresh laurel, 
a thing which peers were seldom ac- 
customed to .do.”—Johnson, ‘‘ Lord 
Byron, is a powerful writer; but he 
seems an unfortunate man. He has 
certainly made his name endurable 
with time,—which is a clever deed in 
a Lord. I like the Childe Hareld 
best, .because it has more. thought. 
But the heroes of all his Lordship’s 
poems are but romantic ruffians,, Lara 
is no better than O’Leary—except by 
birth; and the Giaour is an impe- 
tuous varlet, whose pranks. would in 
England. have procured for him an 
exalted death on the. top of Horses 
mouger Lane. I hear something of a 
poem on-Don Juan: I hope it turns 
aut to be the disorderly Childe, who, 
‘after many. disguises, is to be aban- 
doned to, hell at last. The. Corsair 
would, enrich a, dungeon.’-+Burke, 
But there, Doctor,, you go-contrary 
to your former opinion now ad- 
vocate the. eause of bodily /imprison- 
ment.”——Johnson, Sir, 1, said. that 


did not like the confinement of, un- 


fortunate men, but Lam nat averse to 
the ¢onfinement of! avicked men. 
‘Crime-and diseppointment are, differ- 


‘entithings. If you were to-borrow 
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hundred pounds of me, and found 
ourself unable to repay me by un- 
voked for failures, 1 would not there- 
fore deprive you of freedom, to glut 
my baffled avarice ; but if I found out 
you had picked my pocket of the mo- 
ney, I would trounce you, Sir, with 
a well-merited dungeon.” I ventur- 
ed to admive Lord Byron's pictures of 
the sunny shores of Greece. John- 
son, “‘ Lord Byron is a classical writ- 
cr. I like his words on Athens and 
its suburbs well.’—Bosweil, “ How 
do you like his descriptions of rural 
scenes in general?’”—Johnson, “ I 
think them good ; but you know that 
I hate the country. He has lavished 
prttty language on a dull subject. 
‘Trees are very insipid things—only 
fit for pipe boring. I wish, Sir, he 
had immortalized Fleet Street in his 
Spenserian verses. Why did he not 
lay the scene of his Corsair in the 
Strand, and make him a river pirate ? 
We should then have seen poetical 
justice done to him at the Thames 
Police Office.”— Boswell, “ Surely, 
Sir, that would have injured the 


_ splendourand interest of the poem.” — 


Johnson, “ Not it, Sir; the Thames 
is as good as the Hellespont, only it is 
too near home.” Burke remarked, 
“that many English scenes were ro- 
mantic and beautiful, and that it was 
wonderful that they were not more 
resorted to by the poets.”-—Johnson, 
“ Sir, a genius might extract beauty 
from the Fleet prison, if he chose to 
set about it.”—Boswell, That he 
might, Sir, for loveliness is not ex- 
empt from confinement.” I could not 
refrain from this harmless jest, be- 
cause I felt that it was a very fair one, 
and because I longed to brighten the 
conversation as much as = in my 
power. No man, I hold, can be 
blameable in uttering a good witti- 
cism. At any ratc, I was guilty of 
no rudeness, for my jest escaped the 
observation of the party in whose pre- 
sence it sparkled. I now asked Dr 
Johnson if he admired Montgomery ? 
Johnson, “ Yes, ‘Sir, he is an unaf- 
a pious and pathetic writer ; 
and I love to read his works.” Sir 
Joshua thought there was a fine air 
of humanity spread over his poetry. 
Johnson, Montgomery is a feeling 
man ; and his poetry comes* simply 
from his heart. The World ‘before 
the Flood is-a grand poem. The 
power of music over the. wandering 


Cain is well described. Sir, Mont. 
gomery is very dear to me.” Burke 
observed, That of all modern 
poets, Wordsworth was said by 
some to be the greatest.”—Johnson, 
** Wordsworth, Sir, is a glorious but 
solemn poet. I shcould like to write 
his life whenever it was to be written, 
I would read Milton well, before I sat 
down to the task ; but I think his lite 
more correct than Milton’s. (Here 
Burke smiled.) I never read Words- 
worth but I think of Milton.” As I 
was desirous of putting in a word in 
this interesting conversation, I declar- 
ed my opinion, that many of this 
poet’s pertormances were childish ani 
insipid. Johnson, “ So they are, Sir, 
but then he redeems himself manfully 
in many solemn lines. Peter Bell is a 
simple business; but then it has had its 
castigation. Benjamin the Wag——.” 
Here the MS. became so _ illegible, 
that in my attempts to wrench a 
meaning from it, I awoke. 
S. D. 


ADDISON'S VISION OF MIRZA COM- 
PARED WITH PLATO'S APOLOGUES 
OF ERUS. 


MR EDITOR, 


From a late perusal of the Tatler 
and Spectator, which are now, I am 
afraid, become rather unfashionable 
reading in this age of novelty, I was 


‘struck with the resemblance which 


several of the most beautiful allego- 
ries in them bear to some fine Greek 
models in that style of writing. . The 
choice of Hercules, every body is ac- 
quainted with. It is one of the most 
striking allegories ever conceived, and 
comes near to the spirit of some of the 
sacred parables: that of Nathan, for 
example. There are many other 
beautiful Grecian allegories not so 
well known, because they have been 
far surpassed by our English essayists, 
who, though they imitated, greatly 
excelled their masters, It is now be- 
come customary to traduce the genius 
of our great poets, when any casual 
imitation or any borrowed scrap can 
be traced by critics ; and it seents to 
give certain minds a similar grati- 
fication with contemporary scandal 
and abuse, when they see genius 
stripped of its mysterious’ glory, and 
reduced to a humble dependence on 
ordinary human resources. © Thus we 
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have seen Milton’s immortal poem 
traced to Du Bartas, and the Divina 
Comedia to authors sO obscure, that 
the critics can safely make them say 
whatever they please without danger 
of detection. The plagiarisms, as they 
have been maliciously called, of 
Shakespeare, are with some a never 
jailing topic; but all the critics in the 
world will never convince us that 
Othello is the worse although its sto- 
ry is almost literally borrowed from 
an Italian novel,* or Macbeth, for 
having been copied, both in plot and 
expression, from Hollinshed’s Chroni- 
cle. We assert the same of Addi- 
son. His Vision of Mirza is one of 
the finest productions of genius which 
was ever written; and has received 
the stamp of public approbation so 
unanimously, and it goes so deeply 
into the fancy, even of school-boys, 
that no criticism, however learned or 
however witty, could dissolve the 
charm. Our memory looks back with 
delight to Mirza walking alone on the 
mountainthe Genius and _ his celes- 
tial musie—the vision of the sea—the 
arched bridge—and the happy islands ; 
and what is no less wondertul, we are 
charmed with the concluding picture 
of the valley of Bagdat,—even after 
the lofty fancies of the vision; so 
simple .and so true to nature is it 
drawn. 

In tracing a resemblance between 
this masterpiece of poetry and Plato's 
Apologue of Erus, we do not, there- 
tore, so much detract from Addison, 
4s raise him to a level with the im- 
mortal Grecian. He has fully caught 
all his spirit, and all his fancy, and he 
has added to the charm by giving his 
narrative all the graceful sweetness 
and simplicity of Xenophon. The 
style of Xenophon, indeed, seems to 
have been his model, and he could 
not have chosen a happier ; but he 
had too much poetry in his disposi 
tion to keep himself. undeviatingly in 
the plain path of his unrivalled mas- 
ter. In his mode of thinking he cer- 
tainly resembled Plato; in his mode 
of writing he as certainly resembled 
Xenophon. ‘The result has been a 
fine combination of the best qualities 
of both, 


To.some of your readers the coin- 


Dunlop’s Hist. of Fiction. 


lish and Grecian allegories may not 
be so apparent. I can only answer 
for my own feelings: it struck me 
forcibly... But you will be. better 
able to judge from the following ab- 
stract, which is taken trom the con- 
clusion of Plato’s celebrated treatise 
called the Republic—a long fanciful 
dialogue, which in our times would 
very justly be called Utopian. 


. Plato’s Apologue of Erus. 

Erus, the son of Armenius the 
Pamphylian, died in battle, but, being 
carried home, revived on the twelfth 
day, and told what he had seen in the 
other world during his temporary 
death. 

There were, he said, two gulfs in 
the earth, and opposite to these two 
others in the heavens, between which 
sat. the judges of a crowd of' spirits, 
who were coming successively efate 
them. ‘The just went by the right 
hand upward to heaven, the unjust to 
the left downward, each having the 
accounts of what they had done along 
with them. From the second open- 
ings above and below were passing 
spirits, who seemed to have come from 
a long journey, and who met in 2 
meadow, and mutually asked concern< 
ing the upper and the nether regions. 
Their journey, they said, was of 2 
thousand years, and during that pe 
riod the wicked received tenfold pu- 
nishments for whatever evil: they had 
committed. ‘Tyrants and others who 
had been atrociously wicked were not 
permitted to come up through the 
opening at all, for, whenever they ap- 
proached, its mouth narrowed and 
closed with loud bellowing, and men 
of fire appeared, and bound them with 
chains, and dragged them over thorns, 
tearing off their skin, and leading 
them to Tartarus. The spirits, after 
being seven days in the meadow, as« 
cended, and perceived a pillar of light 
like unto a rainbow, stretched over 
the whole earth and heaven. This is 
the belt of the sky, from the extremi« 
ties of which hangs the distaff of Fate, 
having a spindle and point of ada- 
mant, and a varjous, wheel with eight 
circles or spheres. On. each of, these 
sits a Syren, uttering @ monotone, 
but altogether the. eight monotones 
compose one harmony,.. The da 
ters of Fate—Lachesis, Clotho, and 
Atropos—-sit at a. little distance on 
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thrones, crowned, and robed in white, 
singing in harmony with the Syrens. 
At intervals they severally, with their 
mother, turn the different circles. 
The spirits being arrived at this place, 
went to Lachesis, where a prophet ar- 
ranged them, and, taking the lots and 
the models of lite from the knees of 
Lachesis, placed them before the spi- 
rits, and, making a speech, told them 
to choose what demon or genius they 
wished to be guided by. He then 
threw the lots, and each took the 
number which fell to him, and fol- 
lowed in order to make choice of his 
models, and, whatever model he chose, 
the corresponding demon or genius 
accompanied.—( Plato de Repub. Lib. 
x.) 


It will be perceived that Plato has 
gone farther than Addison, and dis- 
closed the secrets which, to Mirza, 
were beyond the rock of adamant, and 
enveloped in mist. This has added 
much to the effect, but has rather ta- 
ken from the beauty and the repose 
of the Greek allegory ; it is more, in- 
deed, like the terrible pictures of 
Dante’s Inferno than the calmness of 
Addison, and might, perhaps, have 
given rise to some of the fancies of 
the great Italian. May not the pillar 
stretching over the whole earth and 
heaven be the original of Mirza’s 
bridge ? 

I contend not for the entire resem- 
blance of the two pieces. They are 
in Many points, as you perceive, very 
distinct. But there is, withal, some- 
thing of a coincidence which, I think, 
must strike you. The subject—the 
ground-work of the whole—is m both 
completely the same, and a grander 
could not be conceived than In- 
mortality of Man. 

There is still a much closer resem- 
blance, which has not, I believe, been 
hitherto remarked, between the Vi- 
sion of Mirza and the Picture of Cebes 
on the same subject, of which I shall, 
Nar give you some account the 

spare moment I can command. 


THE FAREWELL. 


FAREWELL then, dearest! let these 


Pledge that the lapse of coming years 
Shall never from my heart efface 

The memory of those hours of bliss, 

Too bright for such a world as this, 
When seated near thy gentle side, 

I sailed by many a lovely isle, 

Where rude rocks frown, and vallies smi!s. 
Lone-echoing to the rippling tide. 


And as we pass'd each fairy scene 
Quick shifting on our ways 

Where worldly hearts never been, 
No harbour meet for such as they— 
Then would we dream the life we'd love, 
Could we from jarring men remove, 
And find a peaceful shelter there, 

A cottage home in some green dell, 
Where we with Innocence might dwell 
Amid these haunts so lonely fair. 


How sweet, we thought, “twould be to 
roam, 

When morning roses breath’d 

Their freshening odour, round the home 

Whose modest roof their boughs en- 
wreath’d ; 

And when the sun assum’d his power,— 

To shade us from the sultry hour, 

Where none could on our steps intrude, 

And talk of sorrows now o’erpast, 

Hopes newly crown’d, and joys at last 

Found in Love's own best solitude ! 


But chief how sweet at day’s decline, 

Calm twilight’s blushing hour, 

My hand encircling softly thine, 

To sit within some secret bower, 

And gaze upon that star so bright, 

Diffusing pure its dewy light— 

The star that gems the brow of Even, 

Which seems its pensive watch te keep 

O’er those who rapturously weep 

’Mid thoughts that steal to earth from 
heaven ! 


And while those dreams so soft, so fair, 
Pictur’d what must not be— 

I watch’d thy changing cheek and air— 
These heavenly eyes were bent on me ; 

That thrilling hand was press’d in mine, 


And moments ‘d us more divine 
Than all that fancy could impart ; 


Our hearts were mingled by a spell— 
We loved—alas ! we loved too well—~ 
Too well, since doom’d so soon to part. 


Then, Oh, farewe]] !—since we must part— 
Though bright those hours have been, 
Though warm as sunshine to mr heart, 
Remembrance of each vanished scene '— 
Farewell !—through every chance an? 


Where’er our severed footsteps range,— 
Still may thine eyes to bliss awaken ! 
Yet sometimes heave a sigh for him, 
Cia *s distance, rising dim,) 
The fond, the faithfulesthe forsaken ‘ 
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‘OURNAL OF A VISIT TO HOLLAND. 
V, 
(Continued from p. 219.) 
Dear Jd 
Saturday, 


A ugust. 


Turis day was occupied 
in taking a more parti- 
cular view of Rotterdam, 
and in delivering various letters of in- 
troduction, with which the: party had 
been provided, both to English and 
Dutch families. These letters pro- 
cured us friends, whom we afterwards 
left with regret, and whose kind hos- 
pitality and attention will always be 
remembered with pleasure. In these 
peregrinations we were again delight- 
ed with the number and variety of the 
shipping of this port, which were seen 
of all sizes; and we learned that not 
a few of them were constantly inha- 
hited by the skippers and their fami- 
liess—u custom now pretty prevalent 
among the owners of track-boats on 
the canals of England. Others were 
uscd as extensive stores for grain and 
other merchandise,—a plan highly 
convenient for moving: from place to 
place in sueh a country as Holland, 
which is everywhere furnished with 
ihe means of inland navigation. Other 
vessels or hulks were furnished as 
‘hops, in particular with extensive 
collections.of earthenware. .Among 
tue inhabited boats, those which go 
ip the Rhine, some of which carry 
(U0 torts, have neat and even elegant- 
ly fitted rooms upon deck. The Dutch 
are also extremly fond of water-par- 
fs, and have many pleasure-boats 
upon the Meuse, which are hanjl- 
somely fitted up, and display no little 
orhament and 
luarkable, that, among the shipping 
of all nations, not above one or two 
‘rench ships were to,be seen in the 
Whole port of Rotterdam ; .for such 
had been the intolerable tyranny of 
Bonaparte. andthe French while they 
remained masters of Holland, thatthe 
Dutch have the” least. possible 
‘Mtercourse with them. .. Having, met 
with a late chief. magistrate. of .a.wery 
Considerable port.of Great Britain; 
iow extensively in business 
chant of Rotterdam, * whose: obliging 
‘anners endear him «to all who have 
the pleasure:of hisaequaintance, he 
had the to accompany us to 
the Exchange, and “tothe “Museum, 
belonging to the Philosophical Society 


of Batavia, of which the Prince of O- 
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perpetual president. Here a considers 
able collection of models connected 
with the arts and sciences are shown, 
all- of which are constructed with 
much neatness and precision, particu 
larly those for exhibiting the struc- 
ture of the wind and water-mills em- 
ployed for draining the lands. But I 
was sorry to observe, from this exhi- 
bition of philosophical apparatus, that 
the arts and sciences in Holland have 
made little or no advancement for the 
last 20 or 30 years. The collection of 
minerals is very trifling ; but there is 
a magnet, about eight inches square, 
capable of carrying about 120 pounds 
weight, which actually drew a key | 
out of my hand when held within an * 
inch and a half of it. ‘This magnet, 
powertul as it is, however, comes. far 
short of some now in Britain. ‘ | 
, In Holland, you know, 
Sd 4, Breat freedom of conscience 
* js allowed in matters of re- 
ligion, for even the dissenting clergy 
have a stipend from the state. This 
being Sunday, though ignorant of the 
language, it became n object of inte- 
rest to see the forms. The princi- 
pal church of Rotterdam is that of St — 
Lawrence; but I can only give you 
some very general account of the ex- ~ 
ternals of the worship. You under- 
stand the Duteh Church to be Protest« 
ant, and the forms, of course, differ 
little from those of the Scots Presby- 
terians ; they, indeed, closely resem- 
ble what -have seen in some of the 
remote parts of the north of Scotland. 
While the-congregation is assembling, 
which it seems to do ra:her in a strag- 
gling and irregular manner, the clerk 
or precentor mounts the desk, and oc< 
cupies-the attention of those assem- 
bled by reading the Scriptures in an 
audible voice. The men come strut- 
ting through the venerable aisles, 
eovered with their hats, which they 
eontinue to wear in their seats, ex- 
eepting during prayers and some other 
parts ef the service. 
all ranks are -furnished with a fan, 


which “oecupies one of their hands, 


and with it they genesally screen their 
faces, and thus sit under much seem- 
ing constraint during*the whole time 
of the service. 
ever; resist the temptation o ae 
ifg occasionally to a Side at a strange 
face from behind the fan, which is 
done with a very bad grace. 
RY 
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After the congregation has listeried 
for a considerable time to the prelec- 
tions of the clerk, a sinall bell is rung, 
on which the parson is seen approach- 
ing with a slow aud somewhat solemn 
pace towards the pulpit. On reaching 
the stair leading to it, he leans upon 
the rail in a stooping posture, and 


seems occupied for a time in prayer ; 


he then slowly mounts the steps, and 
reads a psalm, on which the people 
rise from their seats, as was formerly 
the practice, and is still the case in 
some parts of Scotland. The clergy 
have bands, but instead of the long 
black gown they wear a kind of black 
scarf, which hangs behind almost to 
the ground. I shall not detain you 
longer on this subject, but may ob- 
serve, that, from the general appear- 
ance of the minister and the ongen I 
could not help thinking that they were 
more like a Scots congregation of the 
beginning of the eighteenth than one 
of the nineteenth century. 

The Dutch, with their usual cau- 
tion, set about their work of reforma- 
tion in a more quiet manner than the 
reformers of the Church of Scotland, 
who absurdly enough proceeded to 
level to the ground many of those 
venerable structures which formerly 
ornamented that country, the scanty 
remains of which are now at once the 
objects of regret and admiration. In- 
stead of such conduct, the prudent 
Dutch (as was well observed by one 
of our travelling party) reformed their 
religious tenets without the removal 
even of the small bell which formerly 
called the Popish priest from his stall, 
and is now used for warning their 
Protestant clergy from the vestry. 
All the ancient churches of Holland, 
like those of other countries, are built 
much upon one and the same plan, 
with a nave and transept in the form 
of across, with a steeple, which is 
generally carried to a great height. 
Lhe building materials here are uni- 
versally brick. The interior fitting, as 
in the days of Popery, is often without 
any pews or fixed seating. The pul- 
pit is of oak timber, very richly carv- 
ed, and the walls and side aisles are ge- 
nerally decorated with numerous monu- 
mental designs. There is also an or- 
gan of great power in all the principal 
churehes. The church of St Law- 
rence of Rotterdam, in particular, is 
provided with a very large and power- 
‘ul instrument, built with great taste, 


and decorated with much ornamen. 
It is said that the people of this 
city, vying with those of Haarlem 
have built a larger instrument tha), 
the one so much celebrated of tha: 
place, but as the organ of St Lay. 
rence is not yet finished, this questioy 
still remains to be deermained, The 
organ of Rotterdam is between fifty 
and sixty feet in height, and is, the 
S, there. 
fore, the largest instrument in Hol- 
land. But the most remarkable piece 
of furniture in the church of St Law- 
rence of Rotterdam, is the screen or 
ballustrade, made of massive brass, 
set upon a parapet of red and white 
variegated marble, for separating the 
nave from the choir of the church. 
This, with its cornice of elegant tra- 
cery, may truly be termed a superb 
piece of work. The brass screen is 
exquisitely carved and highly po- 
lished. ‘The whole is about forty 
feet in extent, and twenty feet in 
height, of which the marble parapet 
forms about four feet. Excepting th: 
screen wall, the organ, and the pulpit, 
this church may be said to have litt! 
that is interesting in the interior. We 
were not a little surprised, indeed, to 
find the careless and slovenly manne: 
in which this building is kept, ani 
you will rather be astonished to learn, 
that the Dutch have as little taste for 
cleanliness in their places of worship, 
as they are pertinaciously troublesom: 
in scrubbing at home ; the seats, floors, 
and walls of the churches, being gene- 
rally thickly coated with dust. 
During the first part of the service, 
the beadles are busily in 
carrying earthen pots with ignited 
peat ashes set in little square oaken 
boxes perforated in the top with nu- 
merous holes. ‘These foot boxes are 
handed about in a very uncouth and 
indecorous manner to the ladies, whe 
sit each with one of these boxes under 
their feet ; and it seemed not a little 
ridiculous to see the r sextons 1!) 
the month of August in a state of pe!- 
spiration, with the fatigue and labour 
of carrying and handing these sl- 
boxes to the congregation in all direc- 
tions during divine service. Upe! 
conversing with some of the Englis! 
residents here, they seemed to think 
that the box of hot ashes was by "° 
means a bad thing, and that in the 
winter season it was considered ptt! 
cularly ne in Holland for pce 
ple of sedentary habits. In remath- 
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ing upon the complexion of the la- 
dies of this country, they may be said 
to be generally without colour, and 
rather sallow, effects which strangers 
scruple not to attribute to much con- 
finement, and to the constant use of 
these hot pans. My own opinion, 
however, is, that the sharp counte- 
nance of the French, and the round 
visage of the Dutch, is more intimate- 
ly connected with the circumstances 
of climate and a certain nationality of 
character, than with any adventitious 
treatment of the body. 

In the afternoon the party attended 
the Scotch church, where the Reve- 
rend Mr Anderson and the Reverend 
Mr M‘Phail are the pastors. It hap- 
pened to be Mr M‘Phail who preach- 
ed, a gentleman who had the hardi- 
hood to raise up his voice against the 
arbitrary decisions of Bonaparte, and 
in those troublesome times was like 
to have been taken through hands ; 
he nevertheless persisted in that line 
of conduct which he considered to be 
his duty. 


Monday, 
4th August. 


This morning the 
weather being extreme- 
ly fine, some of the par- 
ty made an excursion before breakfast 
to Schidam, which is only about three 
or four miles from Rotterdam. The 
road between these towns is wholly 
upon the top of the dike for the de- 
fence of this part of the country a- 
gainst the floods and speat waters of 
the Meuse. Schidam is the principal 
town in Holland for the distillation of 
Geneva; it is said to contain 12,000 
inhabitants, and had about 270 distil- 
leries before the war, which are now 
reduced to about 80, and even this li- 
inited number is understood to be ra- 
ther in a languishing way, owing to 
2 general stagnation of trade. But 
when we speak of so great a number 
of distilleries, you are not to think of 
comparing them with the great works 
of this kind in Scotland, some of 
which are said to pay upwards of 
L.9000 per week of dufy to govern- 
ment, doing, perhaps, more business 
than the whole distilleries of Schi- 
dam put together. This town is only 
interesting on account of its distille- 
ries, and the convenient manner in 
which the canals ramify through it in 
every direction. There seems here 
to be a great proportion of shops for 
the sale of old ‘chloe and articles of 
that description, which are exposed 
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at prices so very reascnable, that they 
would be considered as next to no- 
thing in England. Real china jars, 
for example, might have been pur- 
chased for half a guinea which mea- 
sured about two teet in height, and 
other articles in proportion. 

The process of making gin from rye 
and barley is nearly similar to that of 
making whisky from the latter. ‘The 
stills appear to be from 50 or 80 gal- 
lons, and the whole process is con- 
ducted in the most systematic and 
cleanly manner. ‘I'he worts, in par- 
ticular, are conveyed from the still- 
house by wooden troughs into pits, 
from which they are again pumped 
into boats, and carried in hulk to the 
fields on the banks of the canals, where 
they are run off into tanks for the use 
of cattle. Although our visit to Schi- 
dam was undertaken before breakfast, 
it was still thought necessary to taste 
the spirit in its several stages. It was 
particularly nauseous and disagreeable 
before undergoing the second process 
of distillation with the juniper berry. 
This indispensable ingredient in the 
process of making gin, together with 
the coal for fuel, is brought chiefly 
from Germany by the Khine. In the 
upper apartments of these establish- 
ments we saw many sacks of juniper 
berries, which are here shown as the 
hop packets are shown at Meux’s in 
London. In the course of this visit 
to Schidam we saw ut one of the dis- 
tilleries an old and much rusted ship's 
anchor, 4 feet 6 inches in length, with 
a square shank, and otherwise pecu- 
liar in its construction. The account 
given of this anchor, together with 
the necessity of dikes for the defence 
of Holland, afford some interesting 
views of the natural history of this 
territory, to which I shall endeavour, 
in a future letter, briefly to allude. 
In digging under ground for the foun- 
dation of one of the houses connected 
with the distillery, this anchor was 
found at the depth of 10 or (2 fect 
under ground, a proof that,’ at one 
time, this spot, in the central part of 
the town, had been the entrance to 
the Meuse, or had at least formed 
one of its mouths: at any rate, it 
had been a place for the anchorage of 
ships, though now about 3 miles from 
the banks of the Meuse, and at least 
10 miles from the nearest part of the 
sea-coast. The dikes of Holland af- 
ford most wonderful examples of the 
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art and industry of the Dutch nation ; 
they are literally great mounds of 
earth and clay, regularly formed after 
the best practice of the engineer ; 
sometimes they are faced or defended 
to seaward, with rice work, wattled 
with small branches of osiers ; in other 
and more exposed situations they are 
armed or fenced with stone, brick, 
straw, and even in some places the 
importance of these banks is so essen- 
tial to the safety and preservation of 
the country, that we find them cover- 
ed at certain places with canvass or 
sailecloth. The dike which we tra- 
velled upon this morning is for de- 
tending Rotterdam and the adjoining 
country from the inundations of the 
Meuse, which is frequently over- 
charged with land floods on the one 
hand, and by the high tides and storms 
of the ocean on the other. Before, 
however, enlarging upon this subject, 
I shall return to Rotterdam, and make 
a few additional remarks connected 
with that great commercial city. 

Rotterdam takes its name from the 
stream called the Rotter, on which it 
is built. . [t is the rival city of Am- 
sterdam, and, in the opinion of some, 
surpasses it in every thing excepting 
in population, and perhaps the extent 
of its merchandise. Rotterdam is said 
to contain about 55,000 inhabitants. 
It commands a great part of the trade 
of France and Germany by the Meuse; 
and, forming a much more immediate 
and ready communication with the sea 
than Amsterdam, seems in every re- 
spect better calculated to become the 
emporium of commercial intercourse 
for Holland than its capital. 

Upon returning from Schidam, the 
party paid another visit to the church 
of st Lawrence, and ascended to the 
top of the steeple, an excursion 
which had hitherto been prevent- 
ed by our being repeatedly disap- 
pointed in meeting with the sex- 
ton, whose other avocations being 
more profitable, he was, for our pur- 
pose, very difficult of access. The 
sign-board over his door contained the 
following intimation: ‘‘ Heren maket 
doden mens Kestein,” or, in English, 
** Coffins made here.’ A long stair, 
said to be nearly 200 feet in height, 
was now to be mounted, in a country 
where a doyt, or the Sth part of a 
penny, is in current circulation, and 
where a doubleque, or twopence, is 
considered a@ sufficient remuneration 


for the ordinary services of a porter, 
No wonder than the old man should 
prefer working at doden mens kestein. 
But he informed the party, that if ie 
had known that we were English, he 
would have been much more pointed 
in his attendance. On arriving at the 
top of the steeple, we found that our 
labours were amply repaid for all our 
trouble, and as the guide was very 
civil, and withal well informed as to 
the localities, we had great pleasure in 
the view of an extensive district of 
South Holland, including the range of 
islands to the westward of Helvoet- 
sluys, the track of the Meuse, Wil- 
liamstadt, Dort, Gouda, Utrecht, Ley- 
den, Hague, Schidam, Flaarden, &c. 
&c. with many curious and remark- 
able intersections of land and water, 
beyond all parallel in England. ‘The 
city of Rotterdam is seen ramifying 
below the spectator in streets, canals, 
trees, and shipping, with numerous 
drawbridges, and a crowded popula- 
tion passing to and fro in every direc- 
tion. After enjoying this interesting 
scene for a time, we descended to one 
of our friends, who, having seen the 
view before, was left studying his poc- 
ket dictionary for a scold in Dutch, 
for the sexton’s irregular attendance 
as a cicerone; this rebuke, so pre- 
pared, was at the same time delivered 


in such a strain of good humour, that _ 


the poor sexton was evidently at a loss 
what to make of our friend, and join- 
ed the party in heartily laughing at 
the joke. Our attention, however, 
was very suddenly turned to a difter- 
ent subject; a beadle, clothed in 2 
black gown, having at the moment 
walked across the church, wholly un- 
attended, carrying the coffin of an in- 
fant under his arm, which appeared 
to be so small, that it had probabl 
been the remains of'a still-born child. 
The coffin was of oak, of the natural 
colour of the timber. The man laid 
it ape the ground, and lifting part 
of the pavement of the church, he 
turned up a little of the sand below, 
and deposited his charge with the 
least possible ceremony. 

In returning to the hotel, we passed 
the house where the eminent Erasmus 
was born. Over the door is a short 


inscription in Latin, stating that Eras- 


mus, who adorned the world with 
science and virtue, was born there in 
the year 1467. The Dutch are proud 
of his name, and in honour of his me- 
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mory, the burgomasters of Rotter- 
dam have erected a statue, said to be 
of bronze work, on one of the bridges 
in the middle of the city, representing 
this distinguished scholar in a gown 
and cap, with a book in his hand. 
The figure seems to be rather larger 
than lite, but its expression exhibits 
little of animation or intelligence, and 
while we doubt the correctness of the 
taste which placed the statue of Hras- 
mus in a market place, it is shocking 
to observe, that the unhallowed brush 
of the painter has been suffered to lay 
this piece of sculpture under succes- 
sive coats of white paint, like an orna- 
mental head on the prow of a ship. 
(To be continued.) 


ENGLISH WRITERS ON AMERICA. * 


“‘ Methinks I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation, rousing herself, like a 
strong man.after sleep, and shaking her in- 
vincible locks: methinks I see her as an 
eagle, mewing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her endazzled eyes at the full 
mid-day beam.” 

MILTON on the Liberty of the Press. 


Ir is with feelings of deep regret 
that I have noticed the literary ani- 
mosity daily growing up _ between 
England and America. Great curio- 
sity has been awakened of late with 
respect to the United States, and the 
London press hasteemed with volumes 
of travels through the republic; but 
they seem intended to diffuse error 
rather than knowledge ; and so suc- 
cessful have they been, that, notwith- 
standing the constant intercourse be- 
tween the nations, there is none con- 
cerning which the great mass of the 
British people have less pure infor- 
mation, or more prejudices. 

English travellers are the best and 
the worst in the world. Where no 
motives of pride or interest intervene, 
none can equal them for profound and 
philosophical views of society, or faith- 
tul and graphical deseriptions of ex- 
ternal objects ; but when the interests 
or ph rye of their own nation come 
In collision with those of another, they 
g0 to the opposite extreme, an‘ forget 
their usual probity and candour, in 


the indulgence of spleen, and an illi- 


beral spirit of ridicule. 


“ From the Sketch Book of Geoffrey 
“rayon, Gent. New York, 1819. 
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Hence, their travels are more ho- 
nest and accurate, the more remote 
the country described. I would place 
implicit confidence in an Englishman's 
description of the regions beyond the 
caturacts of the Nile; of unknown 
islands in the Yellow Sea; of the in- 
terior of Africa ; or of any other tract 
which other travellers might be apt 
to picture out with the illusions of 
their fancies ; but I would cautiously 
receive his account of his immediate 
neighbours, and of those nations with 
which he is in habits of most frequent 
intercourse. However I might be 
disposed to trust his probity, I dare 
not trust his prejudices. 

But it has been the peculiar lot of 
our country, to be visited by the worst 
kind of English travellers. While 
men of philosophical spirit and culti- 
vated minds have been envoys from 
England to ransack the poles, to pe- 
netrate the deserts, and to study the 
manners and customs of barbarous na- 
tions, with which she can have no 
permanent intercourse of profit or 
pleasure ; it is left to the broken down 
tradesman, the scheming adventurer, 
the wandering mechanic, the Man- 
chester and Birmingham agent, to be 
her oracles respecting America—to 
treat of a country in a singular state 
of moral and physical. development ; 
where one of the greatest political ex- 
periments in the history of the world 
is now pertorming, and which pre- 
sents the most profound and momen« 
tous studies for the statesman and the 
philosopher. 


That such men should give preju-_ 


diced accounts of America is not 2 
matter of surprise. The themes it 
offers for contemplation are too vast 
and elevated for their capacities. ‘he 
national character is yet in a state of 
fermentation ; it may have its frothi- 
ness and sediment, but its ingredients 
are sound and wholesome: it has al- 
ready given proots of powerful and 
generous qualities, and the whole pro- 


mises to settle down into something 


substantia!ly excellent. But the causes 
that are operating to strengthen and 
ennobie it, and its daily indications of 
admirable are all lost upon 
these sect observers, who are only 
affected by the little asperities inci- 
dent to its present situation. They 
are capable of judging only of the 
surface of things; of those matters 
which come in contact with their pri- 
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vate interests and gratifications. They 
iniss some of the snug conveniences 
and petty comforts which belong to 
an old, highly finished, and over-po- 
pulous state of society, where the 
ranks of useful labour are crowded, 
and many make a painful and servile 
subsistence, by studying the very ca- 
prices of appetite and self indulgence. 
These minor comforts, however, are 
al] important in the estimation of nar- 
row minds; and they either do not 
perceive, or will not acknowledge, 
that they are more than counterba- 
lanced among us, by great and gene- 
rally diffused blessings. 

Or, perhaps, they have been disap- 
pointed in some unreasonable expec- 
tation of sudden gain. They may 
have pictured America to themselves 
an El Dorado, where gold and silver 
abounded, and the natives were lack- 
ing in sagacity. Where they were 
to become strangely and suddenly 
rich, in some unforeseen, but easy 
manner. The same weakness of mind 
that indulges absurd expectations, 
produces petulance in disappointment. 
They become embittered against the 
country on finding that there, as every 
where else, a man must sow before he 
can reap ; that he must win wealth 
by industry and talent; and must 
compete with the common difficulties 
of nature, and the shrewdness of an 
intelligent and enterprising people. 

Or, perhaps, through mistake, or 
ill-directed hospitality, or the prompt 
disposition to cheer and countenance 
the stranger, prevalent among my 
countrymen, they may have been 
treated with unwonted respect in 
America; and, accustomed all their 
lives to consider themselves many 
strata below the surface of society, 
and brought up in a servile feeling of 
inferiority, they become arrogant on 
the common boon of civility ; they 
attribute to the lowliness of others 
their own elevation ; and underrate 
a society where there are no artificial 
distinctions,and where, by any chance, 
such individuals as themselves can 
rise to consequence. 

One would suppose, however, that 
information coming from such sources, 
on a subject where the truth is so de- 
sirable, would be received with cau- 
tion by the censors of the press. ‘That 
the motives of these men, their vera- 
yor their opportunities of inquiry 
and observatian, and their capacities 


[Oct 


for judging correctly, would be +- 
gorously scrutinized, before their evi- 
dence was admitted, in such sweeping 
extent, against a kindred nation. The 
very reverse, however, is the caso. 
and it furnishes a striking instance o: 
human inconsistency. Nothing can 
surpass the vigilance with which Eno- 


lish critics will test the credibility o° 


the traveller who publishes an accoun: 
of some distant, and comparative) 
unimportant, country. How waril: 
will they compare the measurement: 
of a pyramid, or the descriptions of « 
ruin, and how sternly will they cen- 
sure any discrepancy in these contri- 
butions of merely curious knowledge : 
while they will receive, with eager. 
ness and unhesitating faith, the gross 
misrepresentations of coarse and ob- 
scure writers, concerning a country 
with which their own is placed in the 
most important and delicate relations. 
Nay, what is worse, they will make 
these apocryphal volumes text books, 
on which to enlarge, with a zeal and 
an ability worthy of a more generous 
cause. 

I shall not, however, dwell on this 
irksome and hackneyed topic; nor 
should I have adverted to it, but tor 
the undue interest apparently taken in 
it by my countrymen, and certain in- 
jurious effects which I apprehend it 
might produce upon the national fee!- 
ing. We attach too much conse- 

uence to these attacks. ‘They cannot 

0 us any essentialinjury. The tissue 
of misrepresentations attempted to be 
woven reund us, are like cobwebs 
wove round the limbs of an infant 
giant. Our country continually out- 
grows them. One falsehood after an- 
other falls off of itself. We have bu! 
to live on, and every day we live 3 
whole volume of refutation. All thc 
writers of England, united, cannot 
conceal our rapidly-growing import- 
ance and matchless prosperity. They 
cannot conceal that these are owing, 
not merely to physical and local, but 
to moral causes. ‘To the political li- 
berty, the general diffusion of know- 
ledge, the prevalenee of sound, moral, 
and religious principles, that give 
racter of a le ; and which, in fact, 
have’ ‘acknowledged and 
wonderful supporters of their ow" 
national and glory. 

But w 4 
to the aspersions of England? Why 


y are we so exquisitely alive 
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do we suffer ourselves to be so affect- 
ed by the contumely she has endea- 
youred to cast upon us? It is not in 
the opinion of England alone that ho- 
nour lives, and reputation has its be- 
ing. The world at large is the arbiter 
of a nation’s fame: with its thousand 
eves it witnesses a nation’s deeds, and 
trom their collective testimony is na- 
tional glory or disgrace established. 

For ourselves, therefore, it is com- 
paratively of but little importance 
whether England do us justice or not ; 
it is, perhaps, of far more importance 
to herself. She is instilling anger 
and resentment into the bosom of a 
youthful nation, to grow with its 
growth, and strengthen with its 
strength. If in America, as some of 
her writers are labouring to convince 
her, she is hereafter to find an invi- 
dious rival, and a gigantic foe, she 
may thank those very writers for 
having provoked that rivalship, and 
irritated that hostility. Every one 
knows the all-pervading influence of 
literature at the present day, and how 
completely the opinions and passions 
of mankind are under its control. ‘The 
mere contests of the sword are tem- 
porary ; their wounds are but in the 
Hesh, and it is the pride of the gene- 
rous to forgive and forget them; but 
the slanders of the pen pierce to the 
heart ; they rankle most sorely and 
permanently in the noblest spirits ; 
they dwell ever present in the mind, 
and make it mprbidly sensitive to the 
most trifling collision. It is not so 
much any one overt act that produces 
hostilities between two nations ; there 
exists, most commonly, a previous 
jealousy and ill-will, a predisposition 
to take offence. Trace these to their 
cause, and how often will they be 
found to originate in the mischievous 
effusions of writers, who, secure in 
their closets, and for ignominious 
bread, concoct and circulate the ve- 
nom that is to inflame the generous 
and the brave. 

{ am not laying too much stress 
upon this point ; for it applies most 
emphatically to our particular case. 
Over no nation does the press hold a 
more absolute control than over the 
people of America ; for the universal 
education of the poorest classes makes 
every individual a reader. ‘There is 
nothing published in England on the 
subject of our country, that does not 
circulate through every part.-of it. 
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There is not a calumny dropt from 
an English pen, nor an unworthy 
sarcasm uttered by an English states- 
man, that does not go to blight good 
will, and add to the mass of latent 
resentment. Possessing, then, as 
England does, the fountain head from 
whence the literature of the language 
flows, how completely is it in her 
power, and how truly is it her duty, 
to make it the medium of amiable 
and magnanimous feeling—a stream 
where the two nations might meet to- 


gether, and drink in peace and kind- 


ness. Should she, however, persist 
in turning it to waters of bitterness, 
the time may come when she may re- 
pent her folly. The present friend- 
ship of America may be of but little 
moment to her ; but the future des- 
tinies of that country do not adinit of 
a doubt: over those of England there 
lower some shadows of uncertainty. 
Should, then, a day of gloom arrive ; 
should those reverses overtake her, 
from which the proudest empires have 
not been exempt, she may look back 
with regret at her infatuation, in re- 
pulsing from her side a nation she 
might have grappled to her bosom, 
and thus destroying her only chance 
for real friendship beyond the boun- 
daries of her own dominions. 

There is a general impression in 
England, that the people of the United 
States are inimical to the parent coun- 
try. It is one of the errors that has 
been diligently propagated by design< 
ing writers. ‘There is, doubtless, 
considerable political hostility, and a 
general soreness at the illiberality of 
the English press; but collectively 
speaking, the prepossessions of the 
—— are strongly in favour of Eng- 
and. Indeed, at one time they a- 
mounted, in many parts of the union, 
to a degree of bigotry that was absurd. 
The bare name of Englishman was a 
passport to the confidence and hospi- 
tality of every family, and too often 
— a transient currency to the worth- 
ess and the ungrateful. Through- 
out the country there was something 
of enthusiasm connected with the idea 
of England. We looked to it with a 
hallowed feeling of tenderness and 
veneration, as the land of our fore« 
fathers—the august repository of the 
monuments and antiquities of our 
race—the birth-place and mausoleum 
of the sages and heroes of our pater- 
nal history. After our own country, 
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there was none in whose glory we 
mere delighted—nome whose good 
cpiniem we were more ations of pos- 
toward our beats 
vearned with sach throtoing: of warm 
comunguinty. Even durme the late 
war, whenever there was the least op- 
portunity for kind fecimes to spring 
forth, it was the delecht cf the geme- 
roms sparits of the co intry to show 
thet. in the midst of bo-tilities, they 
still kept alive the sparks of future 
friendship. 

I< al) this te be at am end? Is this 
golden band of kindred sympathies, 
8 rere between nations, to be broken 
‘or ever 7—Perhaps it ts tor the best— 
it may dispel an illusion which might 
have kept us in mental vassalage, in- 
terfered ceccasionally with our true 
interests, and prevented the growth of 


proper national pride. But i is bard 


to give up the kindred tic! end there_ 


ere feelings dearer than imtesest— 
closer to the heart than pride—that 
will still make us cast back a look of 
regret, 2s we wander farther and far- 
ther from the paternal roof, and ia- 
ment the waywardoess of the parent, 
that would not permit the affections 
of the chikd. 

But however short-sighted and in- 
judicious may be the conduct of Eng- 
land im this system of aspersion, re- 
crimination on our would be 
equally ill judged. I speak not of a 
prompt and spirited vindication of 
our country, or the keenest castiga- 
tion of her slanderers—but I allude 
to a disposition to retaliate in kind, 
fo retort sarcasm and inspire preju- 
dice, which seems to be spreading 
widely among our writers. Let us 
guard particularly against such a 
temper, for it would double the in- 
jury, instead of redressing it. No- 
thing is so easy and inviting as the 
retort of abus and sarcasm ; but it is 
a paltry and unprofitable contest. It 
is the alternative of 2 morbid mind, 
fretted into petulance, rather than 
warmed into indignation. If England 
is willing to permit the mean jealou- 
sies of trade, or the rancoreus animo- 
sities of politics, to deprave the inte- 
grity of her » and poison the 
fountain of public opinion, let us not 
follow her example. She may deem 
it her interest to diffuse error, and 
engender antipathy, for the purpose 
of checking emigration ; we have no 
purpose of the kind to serve. Nei- 


ished im Engiand; and fall sher-:. 
therefore, of their aim; bat the; 
foster 2 querulous and peevish tempe: 
among writers; they sour 
sweet flow of our early literature, and 
sow thorns and brambles among is 
blossoms; bat what is still worse, 
they circulate over our own country, 
and,2s far as they have effect, pro 
duce virulent national prejudices. 
This lest is the evil most especially to 


be deprecated. Governed, as we are, . 


entirely by public opinion, the u:- 
most care should be taken to preserv- 
the purity of the public mind. Know- 
ledge is power, and truth is know- 
ledge ; whoever, therefore, knowing- 
ly propagates a prejudice, wilfully 
saps the foundation of his countrys 
strength. 

Republicans, above all other men, 
should be characterized by candour 
and clearness of thinking. They are, 
individually, portions of the sovereizn 
mind and sovereign will, and should 


be enabled to come to all questions of 


national concern with calm unbiassed 
judgments. From the peculiar nature 
of our relations with England, also, 
we must have more frequent questions 
of a difficult and delicate character 
arising between us than with any 
other nation; questions that affect 
the most acute and excitable feelings : 
and as these must ultimately be de- 
termined by popular sentiment, we 
cannot be too anxiously attentive to 
purity it from all latent passion or 
prepossession. 

Opening too, as we do, an asylum 
for all y the earth, we 
receive them all with impartiality. I+ 
should be our pride to exhibit an ex- 
ample of one nation at least, destitute 
of national antipathies, and exercising 
not merely the overt acts of hospita- 
lity, but those more rare and noble 
courtesies which spring from liberali- 
ty of opinion. 

Indeed, what have we to = 
national prejudices? They are the 1n- 
veterate of old countries, tha: 
have crept into their habits of think- 
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indefaticebly scadied ami made 
to other; and we discre- 
: the advantages of our berth, if we 
ia the national preyu- 
“ces, as we would the local supersti- 
aens, of the old world. 
But, above all, ket us not be infle- 
by amy angry feelimes. so tar as 
shut our eyes to the perception of 
what is really excellent and 2miable 
the English character. We area 
roung people, amd an imitative one, 
and ial form ourselves upon the older 
canons of E . There is no coun- 
‘ry so worthy of our study as Enciand. 
The spirit of her constitution is most 
snalogous to ours. The manners ef 
bet people—their intellectual activity 
—their freedem of opinion—their 
habits of thinking on all subjects that 
‘oncern the dearest interests and most 
sacred charities of private life, are all 
ost congenial to the American cha- 
racter; amd, in fact, are most worthy 
in = showed for it is in the moral 
teeling of the people that the deep 
‘oundations of British prosperity are 
lid; and however the superstructure 
may. be time-worn, or overrun by 
sbuses, there must be s 
its basis, and admirable in its ma- 
‘crlals, to uphold it so long unsheken 


by the tem of the world. 
It ES endeavour of our 
*riters, therefore, discarding all feel- 


es of irritation, and disdaining to 
te affected by the illiberahity of Bri- 


sh authors, to of the nation 
di ‘spassionately, _ and with determined 
candour. “W they rebuke the in- 


“.scrimina with which 
some of admire and 


imitate every merely 


because it is Eng 
point out worthy 


We may t Eng- 
and before us as a volume of 
reference, wherein the sound deduc- 
tions of ages of are record- 
ed; and while we avoid the errors 
and absurdities which may have crept 
re. nat wee we may draw from 

maxims of practical 
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Werorres bas made a voyage up 
the Hudson, mast remember the 


membered branch of the great Appe~ 
Lechian family, and are Sem to 
the west of the river, swelling up te 
= noble height, and lording it over 
the surrounding country. Every 
change of season, every change of 
weather. imdeed, every hour of the 
day. prodwees sume change in the ma- 
zieal hues and shapes of these moun- 
taims, and they are regarded by all 
the cood wives, far amd near, as pers 
feet barometers. When the weather 


blue and purple, and print 
eatlines om the clear evening sky 
but sometimes, when the rest of 

ther a of grey vapours 
their summits, which, in the hst 
rays of the setting sum, will glow and 
light up like a crown of glory. 

At foot of these fiiry moun- 
tains, the voyager may have descried 
the light smoke curling up from s 
village, whose shingle roofs glam a- 
mong the trees, just where the blue 
tints of the upland melt away into the 
fresh creen of the nearer landscape. 
It is a little village of great antiquity, 
having been founded by some of the 
Dutch colonists, ia the early times of 
the province, just about the beginning 
of the government of the good Peter 
Stuyvesant, (may he rest in peace !) 
and there were some of the houses of 
the original settlers standing within 
a few years, with lattice windows, ga- 
ble fronts surmounted with weather. 
cocks, and built of small yellow bricks 
brought from Holland. 

In that same village, and in one of 
these very houses, (which, to tell the 
precise truth, was sadly time worn 
and weather beaten,) there lived 
many years since, while the country 
was yet a province of Great Britain, 
a simple good natured fellow, of the 
name of Rip Van Winkle. He was 
a descendant of the Van Winkles who 
figured so tly in the chivalrous 
days'ef Poser Geayvenant, and aecom. 
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panied him to the siege of Fort Chris- 
tina. He inherited, however, but lit- 
tle of the martial character of his an- 
cestors. I have observed, that he was 
a simple good natured man ; he was 
moreover a kind neighbour, and an 
obedient, henpecked husband. In- 
deed, to the latter circumstance might 
be owing that meekness of spirit 
which gained him such universal po- 
pularity ; for those men are most apt 
to be obsequious and conciliating a- 
broad, who are under the discipline 
of shrews at home. Their tempers, 
doubtless, are rendered pliant and 
malleable in the fiery furnace of do- 
mestic tribulation, and a curtain lec 
ture is worth all the sermons in the 
world for teaching the virtues of pa- 
tience and long suffering. A terma- 
gant wife may, therefore, in some re- 
spects, be considered a tolerable bless- 
ing ; and if so, Rip Van Wiukle was 
thrice blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great 
favourite among all the good wives of 
the village, who, as usual with the 
amiable sex, took his part in all fa- 
mily squabbles, and never failed, 
whenever they talked those matters 
over in their evening gossippings, to 
Jay all the blame on Dame Van Win- 
kle. The children of the village, too, 
would shout with joy whenever he 
approached. He assisted at their 
sports, made their playthings, taught 
them to fly kites and shoot marbles, 
and told them long stories of ghosts, 
witches, and Indians. Whenever he 
went dodging about the village, he 
was surrounded by a troop of them, 
hanging on his skirts, clambering on 
his back, and playing a thousand 
tricks on him with impunity ; and 
nota dog would bark at him through- 
out the neighbourhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composi- 
tion was an insuperable aversion to all 
kinds of profitable labour. It could 
not be for the want of assiduity or per- 
severance; for he would sit on a wet 
rock, with a rod as long and heavy as 
a Tartar’s Jance, and fish all day with- 

- out a murmur, even though he should 
not be encouraged by a single nibble. 
He would carry a fowling-piece on 
his shoulder, for hours together, 
trudging through woods and swamps, 
and up hill and down dale, to shoot a 
few squirrels or wild pigeons. He 
would never even refuse to. assist .a 
neighbour in the roughest toil, and 
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was a foremost man at all country fro. 
licks for husking Indian corn, or 
building stone fences ; the women of 
the village, too, used to employ him 
to run their errands, and to do such 
little odd jobs as their less obliging 
husbands would not do for them ;— 
in a word, Rip was ready to attend to 
any body’s business but his own; 
but as to doing family duty, and 
keeping his farm in order, it was im- 
possible. 

In fact, he declared it was no use 
to work on his farm ; it was the most 
pestilent little piece of ground in the 
whole country ; every thing about it 
went wrong, and would go wrong, in 
spite of him. His fences were con- 
tinually falling to pieces; his cow 
would cither go astray, or get among 
the cabbages; weeds were sure to 
grow quicker in his fields than any 
where else; the rain always made a 
point of setting in just as he had some 
out-door work to do. So that though 
his patrimonial estate had dwindled 
away under his management, acre by 
acre, until there was little more leit 
than a mere patch of Indian corn and 
potatoes, yet it was the worst condi- 
tioned farm in the neighbourhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged 
and wild as if they belonged to no- 
body. His son. Rip, an urchin be- 
gotten in his own likeness, promised 
to inherit the habits, with the old 
clothes of his father. He was gene- 
rally seen trooping like a colt at his 
mother’s heels, equipped in a pair of 
his father’s cast-off galligaskins, which 
he had much ado to hold up with one 
hand, as a fine lady does her train in 
bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one 
of those happy mortals, of foolish, 
well-oiled dispositions, who take the 
world easy, eat white bread or brown, 
which ever can be got with least 
thought or trouble, and would rather 
starve on a penny than work for @ 
prams If left to himself, he would 

ve whistled life away, in pertect 
contentment; but his wife kept con- 
tinually dinning in. his ears about his 
idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin 
he was bringing on, his family. 
Morning, noon, and night, her tongue 
was incessantly going, and every thing 
he said or did was sire to produce 4 

ad, but one way of replying, © 
ectures of the ad at, by’fie- 
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quent use, had grown into a habit. 
He shrugged his shoulders, shook his 
head, cast up his eyes, but said no- 
thing. ‘This, however, always pro- 
voked a fresh volley from his wife, so 
that he was fain to draw off his forces, 
and take té the outside of the house 
—the only side which, in truth, be- 
longs to a henpecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was 
his dog Wolf, who was as much hen- 
pecked as his master; for Dame Van 
Winkle regarded them as companions 
in idleness, and even looked - upon 
Wolf with an evil eye, as the cause of 
his master’s so often going astray. 
‘True it is, in all points of spirit be- 
fitting an honourable dog, he was as 
courageous an animal as ever scoured 
the woods—but what courage can 
withstand the ever-during and all- 
besetting terrors of a woman’s tongue? 
The moment Wolf entered the house, 
his crest fell, his tail drooped to the 
ground, or curled between his legs, 
he sneaked about with a gallows air, 
casting many a side-long glance at 
Dame Van Winkle, and at the least 
Nourish of a broomstick or ladle, 
would fly to the door with yelping 
precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with 
Rip Van Winkle as years of matri- 
mony rolled on ; a tart temper never 


meilows with age, and a sharp tongue | 


is the only edge tool that grows keener 
by constant use. For a long while 
he used to console himself, when 
driven from home, by frequenting a 
kind of perpetual club of the sages, 
philosophers, and other idle person- 
ages of the village, that held its ses- 
sions on a bench before a small inn, 
designated by a rubicund portrait of 
his majesty George the Third. Here 
they used to sit in the shade, of a long 
lazy summer’s day, talk listlessly over 
village gossip, or tell endless sleepy 
stories about nothing. But it would 
have been worth any stateman’s 
money to have heard the profound 
discussions that sometimes took place, 
when by chance an old newspaper fell 
into their hands, from some passing 
traveller. How solemnly they wou 
listen to the contents, as drawled out 
by Derrick Van Bummel, the school- 
master, a learned little man, 
who was not to be daunted by the 
most gigantic word in the dictionary ; 
and how sagely they would deliberate 
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upon public events some months after 
they had taken place: 

‘he opinions of this junto were. 
completely controlled by Nicholas 
Vedder, a patriarch of the village, and 
landlord of the inn, at the. door of 
which he took his seat from morning 
till night, just moving sufficiently to 
avoid the sun, and keep in the shade 
of a large tree; so that the neigh- 
bours could tell the hour by his move- 
ments as accurately as by a sun dial. 
It is true, he was rarely heard to 
speak, but smoked his pipe incessant- 
ly. His adherents, ane (for 
every great man has his adherents,) 
aang understood him, and knew 

ow to gather his opinions. When 
any thing that was-read or related 
displeased him, he was observed to 
smoke his pipe vehemently, and send 
forth short, frequent, and angry puffs ; 
but when pleased, he would inhale 
the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and 
emit it in light and placid clouds, and 
sometimes taking the pipe from his 
mouth, and letting the fragrant va« 
= curl about his nose, would graves 
y nod his head in token of pertect 
approbation. 

From even this strong hold the un« 
lucky Rip was at length routed by 
his termagant wife, who would sud- 
denly break in upon the tranquillity 
of the assemblage, call the members 
all to nought, nor was that august 
personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, 
sacred trom the daring t e of this 
terrible virago, who him 
right with encouraging her husband 
in habits of idleness. . 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost 
to despair; and his only alternative 
to escape from the labour of the tarm 
and the clamour of his wife, was to 
take gun in hand, and stroll away in« 
to the woods. Here he would some- 
times seat himself at the foot of a 
tree, and share the contents of his 
waliet with Wolf, with whom he 
sympathised as a fellow sufferer in 
persecution. ‘‘ Poor Wolf,” he would 
say, ‘* thy mistress leads thee a dog’s 
lite of it; but never mind, my lad, 
while I live thou shalt never want a 
friend to stand by thee!” Wolf 
would wag his tail, wistfully in 
his master's face, and.if dogs can feel 
pity, I verily believe he reciptocated 
the sentiment with all his heart. 


Ina long ramble of the kind ona. 
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fine autumual day, Rip had uncon- 
sciously scrambled to one of the high- 
est parts of the Kaatskill mountains. 
He was after his favourite sport of 
squirrel shooting, and the still soli- 
tudes had echoed and re-echoed = 
the reports of his gun. Panting an 
fatigued, he threw himself, late in 
the afternoon, on a green knoll, co- 
vered with mountain herbage, that 
erowned the brow of a precipice. 
From an opening between the trees, 
he could overlook all the lower coun- 
try for many a mile of rich woodland. 
He saw at a distance the lordly Hud- 
son, far, far below him, moving on 
its silent but majestic course, the xe- 
flection of a purple cloud, or the sail 
of a lagging bark, here and there 
sleeping on its glassy bosom, and 
at last losing itself in the blue high- 
lands. 

On the other side he looked down 
into a deep mountain glen, wild, lone- 
ly, and honed. the bottom filled 
with fragments from the impending 
cliffs, and scarcely lighted by the re- 
fiected rays of the setting sun. For 
some time Rip lay musing on this 
scene, evening was gradually advan- 
eing, the mountains began to throw 
their long blue shadows over the val- 
leys, he saw that it would be dark 
long before he could reach the village, 
and he heaved a heavy sigh when he 
thought of encountering the terrors of 
Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he 
heard a voice from a distance, halloo- 
ing, “ Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle!” He looked around, but 
could see nothing but a crow winging 
its solitary flight across the mountain. 
He thought his fancy must have de- 
ceived hun, and turned again to de- 
seend, when he heard the same cry, 
ring through the still evening air ; 
© Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Win- 
kle !"—at the same time Wolf brist- 
led up his back, and giving a low 


owl, skulked to his master's side, — 


ooking fearfully down into the glen. 
Rip now felt a big apprehension 
stealing over him ; he looked anxious-. 
ly in the same direetion, and iv- 
el a strange slowly tellin. up 
the rocks, and bending under the 
weight ot something he carried on his 


back. He was surprised to see any thei 


human being in this lonely.and un. 
frequented supposing. it to 
be some one of the neighbourhood in 


Winkle. [Oet. 


need of his assistance, he hastened 
down to yield it. 


On nearer approach, he was stil] 
more surprised at the singularity of 
the stranger’s appearance. He was a 
short square built old fellow, with 
thick bushy hair, and a grizzled 
beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin  strap- 

d round the waist—several pair of 
the outer one of ample vo- 
lume, decorated with rows of buttons 
down the sides, and bunches at the 
knees. He bore on his shoulder a 
stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, 
and made signs for Rip to approach 
and assist him with the load. Though 
rather shy and distrustful of this new 
acquaintance, Rip complied with his 
usual alacrity, and mutually relieving 
each other, they clambered up a nar- 
row gully, apparently the dry bed of 
a mountain torrent. As they ascend- 
ed, Rip every now and then heard 
long rolling peals, like distant thun- 
der, that seemed to issue out of a deep 
ravine, or rather cleft between lofty 
rocks, toward which their rugged 
path conducted. He paused for an 
Instant, but supposing it to be the 
muttering of one of those transient 
thunder showers which often take 
place in mountain heights, he pro- 
ceeded. Passing through the ravine, 
they came to a hollow, like a small 
amphitheatre, surrounded by perpen- 
dicular precipices, over the brinks of 
which impending trees shot their 
branches, so that you only caught 
glimpses of the azure sky, and the 
bright evening cloud. During the 
whole time, Rip and his companion 
had laboured on in silenee ; for though 
the former marvelled greatly what 
could be the object of carrying a keg 
of liquor up this wild mountain, yet 
there was something strange and in- 
comprehensible about the unknown, 
that inspired awe, and checked fami- 
liarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, .new 
objects of wonder presented them- 
selves. Qn a level in the centre 
was a company of odd-looking person- 
ages playing at nine-pins. , They were 

in a quaint, outlandish: fa- 
shion: some .wore short .doublets, 
others jerkins,. with long) knives in 
ir belts, and most. had enormous 
breeches, of similar style with that,of 


the guide's... Their.yi 
peculiar’ ne hed ad, broad 
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face, and small piggish eyes ; the face 
of another seemed to consist entirely 
of nose, and was surmounted by a 
white sugarloaf hat, set off with a lit- 
tle red cockstail. They all had beards, 
of various shapes and colours, There 
was one who seemed to be the com- 
mander. He was a stout old gentle- 
man, with a weather-beaten counte- 
nance; he wore a laced doublet, broad 
belt and hanger, high crowned hat 
and feather, red stockings, and high 
heeled shoes, with roses in them. 
The wholé group reminded Rip of 
the figures in an old Flemish paint- 
ing, in the parlour of Dominie Van 
Schaick, the village parson, and which 
had been brought over from Holland 
at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed ticularly odd to 
Rip, was, that though these folks 
were evidently amusing themselves, 
yet they maintained the gravest faces, 
the most mysterious silence, and were, 
withal, the most melancholy party of 
pleasure he had ever witnessed. No- 
thing interrupted the stillness of the 
scene, but the noise of the balls, 
which, whenever they were rolled, 
echoed along the mountains like rum- 
bling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion ap- 


proached them, they suddenly desist- — 


ed from their play, and stared at him 
with such fixed statue-like gaze, and 
such strange, uncouth, lack lustre 
countenaneces, that his heart turned 
within him, and his knees smote to- 
gether. His companion now emptied 
the contents of the keg into large fla- 
gons, and made signs to him to wait 
upon the company. He obeyed with 
tear and trembling ; they quaffed the 
liquor ia profound silence, and then 
returned to their game. 

By degrees, Rip’s awe’ and appre- 
hension subsided. He even ventured, 
when no eye was fixed upon him, to 
taste the beverage, which he found 
had much of the flavour of excellent 
Hollands. He was naturally a thirsty 
soul, and was soon tempted to repeat 
the draught. One taste provoked 


another, and he reiterated his visits: 


to the flagon so often, that at length 

his senses were overpowered, his eyes 

in his head, his head gradual~ 

declined, he fell into deep 


On awaking, he found himself on 
the whence he had 


a! 


He rubbed his eyes—it was a bright 
sunny morning. The birds were ho 

ping and twittering among the bushes, 
and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and 
breasting the pure mountain breeze. 
“* Surely,” thought Rip, *‘ I have not 
slept here all night.” He recalled 
the occurrences before he fell asleep. 
The strange man with the keg of li- 
quor—the mountain wild 
retreat among the rocks—the wo-be« 
gone party at nine-pins—the flagon— 
‘© Oh! that flagon! that wicked fla- 
gon!” thought Rip—“‘ what ex- 
shall make to Dame Van 

le?” 

He looked round for his gun, but in 
place of the clean well oiled fowling- 
piece, he found an old firelock lying by 
him, the barrel encrusted with rust, 
the lock falling off, and the stock 
worm-eaten. He now suspected that 
the grave roysters of the mountain 
had put a trick upon him, and havin 
Fe him with liquor, had robb 
him of his gun. Wolf, too, had dis- 
appeared, but he might have strayed 
away after a squirrel or partridge. 
He whistled after him, shouted his 
name, but all in vain; the echoes re- 
peated his whistle and shout, but ne 
dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene 
of the last evening’s gambol, and if 
he met with any of the party, to de« 
mand his dog and gun. As he arose 
to walk he found himself stiff in the 
joints, and wanting in his usual acti- 
vity. ‘* These mountain beds do not 
agree with me,” thought Rip, “‘ and 
if this frolick should lay me up with a 
fit of the rheumatism, I shall have a 
blessed time with Dame Van Win- 
kle.” With some difficulty he got 
down into the glen: he found the 

lly up which he and his companion 

ad ascended the preceding evening, 
but to his astonishment a mountain 
stream was now foaming down it, 
leaping from rock to rock, and filling 
the glen with babbling murmurs. 
He, however, made shift to scramble 
up its sides, working his toilsome way 
through thickets of birch, sassafras, 
and witch hazle, trip~ 
up or entang wild grape 
ra that twisted their coils and ten~ 
drils from tree to tree, and spread a 


to where the 


_ kind of network in his 


At length he reac 


| ravine had-opened through the cliffs 
first ‘seen the: eld: man of the glen.* te the amphitheatre; but no traces of 
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such opening remained. The rocks 
presented a high impenetrable wall, 
over which the torrent caine tumbling 
in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell 
into a broad deep basin, black from 
the shadows of the surrounding forest. 
Here, then, poor Rip was brought to 
astand. He again called and whist- 
led after his dog; he was only an- 
swered by the cawing of a flock 
of idie crows, sporting high in air 
about a dry tree that overhung a 
sunny precipice; and who, secure 
in their elevation, seemed to look 
down and scoff at the poor man’s per- 
plexities. What was to be done? 
the morning was passing away, and 
Rip felt famished for his breakfast. 
He grieved to give up his dog and 
gun; he dreaded to meet his wife ; 
but it would not do to starve among 
the mountains. He shook his head, 
shouldered the rusty firelock, and, 
with a heart full of trouble and anxie- 
ty, turned his steps homeward. 

As he pent the village, he 
met a number of people, but none 
that he knew, which somewhat sur- 
prised him, for he had thought him- 
self acquainted with every one in the 
country round. ‘Their dréss, too, was 
of a different fashion from that to 
which he was accustomed. They all 
stared at him with equal marks of 
surprise, and whenever they cast eyes 
upon him, invariably stroked their 
chins. ‘The constant recurrence of 
this gesture, induced Rip, involunta- 
rily, to do the same, when, to his as- 
tonishment, he found his beard had 
grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of 
the village. A troop of strange chil- 
dren ran at his heels, hooting after 
him, and pointing at his grey beard. 
The dogs, too, not one of which he re- 
eognized for his old acquaintances, 
barked gt him as he passed. The 
very village seemed altered: it was 
larger and more populous. There 


were rows of houses which he had- 


never seen before, and those which 
had been his familiar haunts had dis« 
appeared. Strange names were over 


the doors—strange faces at the win- 


dows—every thing was strange. His 
mind now began to misgive him, that 
both he and the world around him 
were bewitched. . Surely this was his 
native village, which hechad: left but 
the day. before. ‘There; stood the: 
Koatskill uountains+-there ran. the. 


Oct, 
silver Hudson at a distancethere was 
every hill and dale precisely as it haa 
always been—Rip was sorely perplex. 
ed—** That flagon list night,” thought 
he, “has addled my poor head sad. 
y! 

It was with some difficulty he 
found the way to his own house, 
which he approached with silent awe, 
expecting every moment to hear the 
shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. 
He found the house gone to decay— 
the roof fallen in, the windows shat- 
tered, and the doors off the hinges. 
A half starved dog, that looked like 
Wolt, was skulking about it. Rip 
called him by name, but the cur 
snarled, showed his teeth, and passed 
on. This was an unkind cut indeed 
—‘* My very dog,” sighed poor Rip, 
** has forgotten me!” 

He entered the house, which, to 
tell the truth, Damé Van Winkle had 
always kept in neat order. It was 
empty, forlorn, and apparently aban- 
doned. This desolateness overcame 
all his connubial fears—he called 
loudly for his wife and children—the 
lonely chambers rung for a moment 
with his voice, and then all again was 
silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hasten- 
ed to his old resort, the little village 
inn—but it too was gone. A large 
ricketty wooden building stood in its 
place, with great gaping windows, 
some of them broken, and mended 
with old hats and petticoats, and over 
the door was painted, ‘The Unior 

‘Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” In- 
stead of the great tree that used to 
shelter the quiet little Dutch inn of 
yore, there now was reared a tall nak- 
ed pole, with something on top that 
looked like a red night eap, and from 
it was fluttering a flag, on which was 
a singular assemblage of stars and 
stripes—all this was strange and in- 
comprehensible. He recognised on 
the sign, however, the ruby face of 
King George, under which he bad 
smoked so many a peaceful pipe, but 
even this was singularly metamor- 
phosed. The red coat was changed 
tor one of blue and buff, a sword was 
stuck in the hand instead of a scep- 
tre, the head \was decorated with 9 
cocked -hat, and underneath was paint- 


ed in large characters, 


_There was,./as usualy crowd of 
folk about the: door) butinone that 
i, 
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Rip recollected. The very character 
of the people seemed changed. There 
was a busy, bustling, disputatious 
tone about it, instead of the accus- 
tomed phlegm and drowsy tranquilli- 
ty. He looked in vain for the sage 
Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, 
double chin, and fair long pipe, ut- 
tering clouds of tobacco smoke instead 
of idle speeches; or Van Bummel, 
the schoolmaster, doling forth the con- 
tents ofan ancient newspaper. In place 
of these, a lean bilious-looking fellow, 
with his pockets full of handbills, was 
haranguing vehemently about rights 
of citizens—election—mem bers of con - 
eress—liberty —Bunker’s Hill—he- 
roes of seventy-six—and other words, 
that were a perfect Babylonish jargon 
to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his 
long grizzled beard, his rusty fowling 
piece, his uncouth dress, and the army 
of women and children that had ga- 
thered at his heels, soon attracted the 
attention of the tavern politicians. 
They crowded around him, eyeing 
hin from head to foot, with great cue 
riosity. The orator bustled up to 
him, and drawing him partly aside, 
inquired “ which side he voted ?” 
Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Ano- 
ther short but busy little fellow pull- 
ed him by the arm, and raising on 
tiptoe, inquired in hisear, “‘ whether 
he was Federal or Democrat.” Rip 
was equally at a loss to comprehend 
the question ; when a knowing, self- 
important old gentleman, in a sh 
cocked ,hat, made his way throug 
the crowd, putting them to the right 
and left with his elbows as he passed, 
and planting himself before Van Win- 
kle, with one arm akimbo, the other 
resting on his ¢ane, his keen eyes and 
sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into 
his very soul, demanded; in an aus- 
tere tone, ‘* what brought him to the 
election with a gun on his shoulder, 


Rip Van Winkle. 
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having assumed a tenfold austerity of 
brow, demanded again of the un- 
known culprit, what he came there 
for, and whom he was seeking. The 

r man humbly assured them that 

e meant no harm; but merely came 
there in search of some of his neigh- 
bours, who used to keep about the 
tavern. 

** Well—who are they ?—vame 
them.” 

Rip bethought himself 2 moment, 
and inquired, where’s Nicholas 
Vedder?” 

There was a silence for a little 
while, when an old man replied, in a 
thin piping voice, Nicholas Ved- 
der? why he is dead and gone these 
eighteen years! ‘There was a wooden 
tomb-stone in the church yard that 
used to tell all about him, but that’s 
rotted and gone too.” 

Where's Brom Duteher ?” 

**Oh he went off to the army in 
the beginning of the war; some say 
he was killed at the battle of Stoney 
Point—others say he was drowned in 
a squall, at the foot of Antony's Nose, 
I don’t know—he never came back 

in. 

‘© Where’s Van Bummel, the school- 
master 

** He went off to the wars too, was 
a great militia general, and is now jn 
Congress,” 

Rip’s heart died away, at hearing 
of these sad changes in his home and 
friends, and finding himself thus ae 
lone in the world. Every answer 
puzzled him, too, by treating of such 
enormous lapses of time, and of mat- 
ters which he could not understand : 
‘war—congress — Stoney Point ;—he 
had no courage to ask after any more 
friends, but cried out in despair, 
** Does nobody here know Rip Van 
Winkle ?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle !” exclaim- 
ed two or three, ‘‘ Oh, to be sure! 


and a mob at his heels, and whether 
he meant to breed a riot in the vil- 
lage?” Alas! gentlemen,” cried 


that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, lean- 
ing against the tree,” - bt 
Rip looked, and beheld a precise . 


’ 


Rip, somewhat dismayed, ‘I am a counterpart of himself, as he went up i 
poor quiet man, a native of the place, the mountain ; med as lazy, and a : , 
and a loyal subject of the King, God certainly as rage . The poor fellow ab pe 
bless him !” was completely confounded. He 


Here a general shout burst from 
the by-standers—“ A tory! a tory! 
spy! arefugee! hustle him! away 
“with him !” It was with great diffi- 
culty that the self-important man in 
the cocked hat restored order; and 


doubted his own identity, and whether ie 
he was himself or another man. In the Teg 
midst of his bewilderment, the man Ghee am 
in the cocked hat demanded who he i 
was, and what was hisname? _ ae 
God knows,” exclaimed he, at oy 
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his wit’s end; “ I’m not myself—I’m 
somebody #ise—that's me yonder—no 
«that’s somebddy else, got into ‘my 


shoes] Was myself Jast night, but I 


fell on the ‘and 
they’ve ed’ my gun, an 
thine’s changed, and I'm 
and I can’t ‘tell what's my nate, or 
who I am 
~The ers began now to 
at each other, nod, wink significantly, 
and tap their fingers against “their 
foreheads. There»was a whisper, al- 
so, about securing the gun, and keep- 
ing the oli féiow from doing mis- 
chief. At the very suggestion. of 
which, the’self-important man in the 
cocked ‘hat retired ‘with some* precipi- 
tation’ ‘At this critical “moment & 
fresh likely woman pressed through 
the throng to get 'a peep at the grey- 
bearded man. She had a thubb 
child in her aris; which, ‘frighten 
at’lyis looks, began “ Hush, 
Rip,” cried she, “hush, “you Hittle 
fool, *the’ oldman won't hurt’ you.” 
The name’of the child; the air of the 
mother, thé tone of her voice; alt 
awakened ‘a train of reeollections in 
his mind. “ What is your name; my 
woman >” asked hes’ 

Judith Gardenier.” 
And father’s name ?”” 

“© Ah; poor rnan, his name was Rip 
Van Winkle + it’s twenty years ‘since 
he went ‘awsy ‘from home with his 
gun, ‘and never has been heard of 
since his dog’ came hore without 
him but whether he shot himself, 
or'was carried away by the Indians, 
ndbody ‘tell. I was then but a 

had but ‘one question ‘mdre 
but he put it with a faltering 
voic® : ew i tly Ghats 

*Oh,'she'too but ‘a short 


timiv'since ‘the broke! tk 


int fit of passion “at a New "Ehglan 

lolst, in "THE ho- 
neat’ ‘man! cotta hidiself Ho | 


longer. He vatight his daaghtér 


her child im his ‘arths am 
father!" etfed hie, otin 
Winkle’ 


All stood amazed) ‘wmtit! 
man, tottering ‘Out 


ale 


"There was drop “of cothfort; at” 


our 

now Dees know" pool Rip" 


F Oct. 
peering under it in his face for a mo. 
is Rip Van Winkle it is himselp 
Welcome home agaiti, old neighbour, 
—Why, where ‘have you been these 
twenty lotig 

Rip's story was soon told, for the 
whole twerity years had been to hiin 
but as one night.” The” neighbours 
stared when they heard it ; some were 
seen to wink'at each other, and put 
their tongues’ in théir cheeks; and 
the self-important mati in the cocked 
hat, who, when the alarm was over, 
had returned te the -field, screwed 
down the corners of his mouth, and 
shook’ his head—upon which there 
was a geriéral shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 

Tt was determined, however, to take 
the opinion of” old Petet Vanderdonk, 
who was seen slow! advaneing up the 
road: ‘was a of the 
historian of that name, who wrote one 
of ‘the éarliest accounts of the pro- 
vince. Péter Was the most aicient 
inhabitant of the Village, and well 
versed in dlithe wonderful events and 
triditions of the neighbourhood. He 
recollected Rip at once, and corrobo- 
rated ‘his story in “the most satisfac- 
tory manner. He assured the com- 

any that it was a fact, handed down 
om his ancestor ,the historian, that 
the Kaatskill mountains had always 
been haunted by strange beings. 
That it was affirmed that the great 
Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer 
df the river and country, kept a kind 
of vigil there every twenty years, with 
his crew of the Half-moon, being per- 
mitted in this way to revisit the 
scenes of his enterprise, and keep # 
guardian eye upon the river, and the 
by his. name, That 


Like lope pels of thuniger 


“To make a” Tong story short, the 


to 


election, Rip’s’ da took, bi 
hate, with er; she. ad 
eery, 


eotppahy broke. 
pottant concerns, of bin. 


, 


ii 
it 
! 
| ‘ 118 father had once seen them in their 
old Dutch dresses playing at nme-pins 
| 7 a hollow of the mountain ; and that 
himself had heatd, one ,gummer 
afternoon, the sound of their, balls, 
| crowd; put ‘aiid’ the of himself, seen 
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jagainst the tree, he was employed to 
work on the farm, but evinced an hes 
reditary disposition to attend to any 
thing else but his business, 

Rip now resumed his old walks and 
habits; he soon found many of his 
former cronies, though all rather the 
worse for the wear and tear of time ; 
and preferred making friends among 
the rising generation, with whom he 
soon grew into great favour. 

Having nothing to do at home, and 
being arrived at that happy age when 
a man can do nothing with impunity, 
he took his place once more on the 
bench, at the inn-door, and was re- 
verenced as one of the patriarchs of 
the village, and a chronicle of the old 
times “ before the war,” 1t was some 
time before he could get into the re- 
gular track of gossip, or could be made 
to comprehend the strange events that 
had taken place during his torpor. 
How that there had been a revolu- 
tionary war—that the country had 
thrown off the yoke of old England— 
and that, instead of being a subject of 
his Majesty George the ‘Third, he was 
now a free citizen of the United 
States, Rip, in fact, was nq politi- 
cian ; the of states and em- 
ay made but little impression on 

im. But there was one species of 
despotism under which he had long 
groaned, and that was—petticoat-go- 
vernment. Happily, that was at an 
end ; he had got his neck out of the 
yoke of matrimony, and could go in 
and out whenever he pleased, without 
dreading the tyranny of Dame Van 
Winkle. Whenever her, name was 
mentioned, however, he shook his 
head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast 
up his eyes ; which might pass either 
for an expression of resignation to his 
fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to ev 
stranger that arrived at Mr Doolittle's 
hotel, He was observed, at first, to 
ey Pg some points every time he 

it, which. was, doubtless, owing 

to his having so recently awaked. It 
at last settled down precisely to the 
tale L have related, and not a man, 
woman, or child in the neighbour- 
hood, but knew it by heart. Some 
always pretended te doubt the reality 
of it, and insisted that Rip had been 
out of his head, and that this was one 
nt on which he always remained 
ty. The old Dutch inhaLitants, 
however, almost universally gave it 

VOL, Vs 


full credit. Even to this day they 
never hear a thunder storm of a sum- 
mer afternoon, about the Kaatskill, 
but they say Hendrick Hudson and 
his crew are at their game of nine- 
~~ ; and it is a common wish of all 
henpecked husbands in the neigh- 
bourhood, when lite hangs heavy on 
their hands, that they might have a 
quieting draught out of Rip Van Win- 
kle’s flagon. 


| 
ON DANTE’'S PURGATORIO. 


THERE is a saying recorded in Miss 
Seward’s Letters, we da not know up- 
on what authority, of the learned Cy- 
ril Jackson, formerly Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, that, in his estima- 
tion, there have been but four very 
great poets in the world—Homer, 
Dante, Shak e, and Milton. Miss 
Seward makes light of this observation, 
and treats it as a piece of mere pe- 
dantry ; but, for our parts, we think 
there is a good deal in it, It is the 
grandeur and comprehensiveness of 
mind in these poets that Dr Jackson 
probably had in view in this classifi- 
cation ; and we really do not know 
any others who come near them in 
these particulars. There is no Gre- 
cian poet who is within a hundred 
miles of Homer, however abundant 
and beautiful the poetry of the Greeks 
must be felt to be. ‘The greatest of 
the Latin poets is Lucretius, yet his 
unhappy subject forces him to wade 
through such a quantity of dull prose, 
that we cannot contemplate him pure= 
ly as a poet, Virgilis all poetical per« 

ection, but it is more the perfection 
of taste than of genius. T will 
be little hesitation among us in plac- 
ing Shakespeare and Milton at the 
head of the poets of modern times. 
We would ask, is there one in Spain, 
in France, in Germany, in Italy, (ex- 
cluding Dante for a moment,) whe at 
all approaches them? Ariosto and 
Tasso, for invention and sublimity, 
stand, perhaps, in the next rank ; yet 
every one sees that they are of a lows 
er form, and without that mens divi~ 
nior which predominates through alk 
the infinitude of Shakespeare's crea- 
tions, and is apparent in almost every 
line that Milton wrote. It is not so 
much the Fm faculty of these 
great men that elevates them so high, 
—it is the general veach and supremma~ 
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ce them rather in the scale of Ba- 
con, or Plato, or Newton, than in 
that of any mere poct. The riches 
of their fancy, their profound moral 
sense, and their command of .corre- 
sponding numbers and harmony, have 
only directed into the channel of poet- 
ry the lofty march of all their facul- 
ties, and it is from this beautiful and 
celestial garb in which they are cloth- 
ed that they seem to rise above the 
race of mortals, and to speak the lan- 
guage of the gods. 

It is giving a sufficient indulgence 
to the. patriotic feeling to claim Two 
of those illustrious Four as our own, 
—and, perhaps, the two who, in 
common estimation, must hold the 
highest place. Homer, indeed, eom- 
bines the most varied perfections. 
He has more nature and observation 
than any one but Shakespeare, and 
he soars in a higher region than any 
one but Milton. Yet Shakespeare 
is so inexhaustible, and Milton so 
sublime, that we cannot but consider 
them as more enlivening and elevat- 
ing even than the Father of Poetry. 
The least popular of the four, and 
he whose. astonishing genius is least 
understood, is certainly Dante. But 
we are inclined, we. confess, to place 
him at the head of the whele choir,— 
and, notwithstanding all that is re- 
pulsive and tedious in his subject and 
manner,—notwithstanding his dry de- 
tails of history, or obscure and unin- 
teresting allusions,—notwithstanding 

persevering continuance in the 
same uninterrupted tone, and his ever- 
lasting pacing along in the same un- 
_— circles,—there is, in truth, less 
of the mortal in him than in any other 
Rieke He appears more distinctly a 

h and commissioned: Being, whose 
natural intercourse is with things be- 
yond mortality, whose mysterious lan- 
guage seems constantly to. breathe 
from a spiritual region, and who, in 
his few and lucid-words, seems ever 
above the indulgence of *his human 
Imagination, even while it is winged 
in its most eccentri¢ flights. 

We have already attended this 
ee poet through’ the horrors of 

is infernal descent,—yet, power- 
ful as his pee appears in that dark 
and terrible picture, we have ever 
t that its finer characteristics 

can be but imperfectly felt-by those 
who .aggompany him “no farther. 
In the midst, indeed, of the “ hel. 


= of their intellect. -We would 
P 


[Oct. 
lish blasts” by which he is there ep. 
circled, “ airs from heaven” are ever 
stealing around him ; yet it is on} 
when he comes forth into the light of 
day, and advances towards the Mount 
of Purification, that we are fully a. 
ware of the clearness and the gentle 
delicacy of his spirit. It is impossible 
to convey in any translation the buoy. 
ancy and brilliancy of his expression, 
—yet we think our readers will have 
some perception of it from Mr Cary’s 
faithful transcript. _We shall go pret- 
ty much at large into quotations from 
this poem, and we shali be doing, we 
think, a greater service to our readers 
in pointing out to them the neglected 
beauties of this ancient Bard, than in 
expounding to them the characteris- 
tics of the genius of our eminent con- 
temporaries, which they. will find elo- 
quently expatiated upon in so many 
different quarters. 

His opening description of the light 
which broke upon him as he advanced 
to the mountain almost surrounds us 
with the brightness which it pour- 
trays. We shall give it along with 
the fine apparition of Cato, who is 
made, we do not very well know why, 
the guardian of the entrance to Pur- 


gatory. 


“* Sweet hue of eastern sapphire, that was 
spread 
O’er the serene aspect of the pure air, 
High up as the first circle, to mine eyes 
Unwonted joy renew’d, soon as I scap’d 
Forth from the atmosphere of deadly gloom, 
That had mine eyes and bosom fill’d with 


The radiant planet, that to love invites, 
Made all the orient laugh, and veil’d be- 
neath 

The Pisces’ light, that in his escort came. 
To the — hand I turn’d, and fix’d my 


On the’ other pole attentive, where I saw 
Four stars ne’er seen before save by the ken 
Of our first parents. Heaven of their rays 
Scem’d joyous. O thou northern site, be- 


reft, 
Indeed, and widow'd, sinee‘of these de 
As from this view I had desisted, strait 

a little tow'nds the-other/pole,* 
There -whence now the wain had dis 
I saw an old man-standing by my side — 


Alone,'so worthy of rev’rence in \his look, 
That ne’er from son to father more was 


Low down his beard, and mnix/d with hoary 
Deseended, like his locks, which 


Upon his breast in double fold. beams 
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Of those four luminaries on his face 
So brightly shone, and with such radiance 


clear 
Deck’d it, that I beheld him as the sun. 
‘Say who are ye, that stemmiing the 


blind stream, 
Forth from th’ eternal prison-house have 
fled ?” 
He spoke and mov’d those venerable 
umes. 
‘ Who hath conducted, or with lantern 


sure 
Lights you emerging from the depth of 
igh 


night, 
That ioe the’ infernal valley ever black ? 
Are the firm statutes of the dread abyss 
Broken, or in high heaven new laws or- 
dain’d, 
That thus, condemn’d, ye to my caves ap- 
proach ?” 
My guide, then laying hold on me, by 
words 
And intimations given with hand and head, 
Made my bent knees and eye submissive 


Due then thus to him replied. 
‘ Not of myself 1 come; a Dame from 
heaven 
Descending, him besought me in my charge 
To bring.” 


Cato does not obstruct the entrance’ 
of the poets, but gives Virgil, whom 
our readers will recollect to have been 
Dante’s guide, instructions for the 
behoof of his protegé. 


***Go therefore now ; and with a slender 
reed 
See that thou duly gird him, and his face 
Lave, till all sordid. stain thou wipe from 
thence. 
For not with eye, by any cloud obseur’d, 
Would it be seemly before him to come, 
Who stands the foremost minister in heaven. 
This islet all around, there far beneath, 
Where the wave beats it, on the oozy bed 
Produees store of reeds. .No other plant, 
Cover'd with leaves, or harden’d in its stalk, 
lives, not bending to the water's 
 SWAYe 
After, this way return not ‘but the sun 
Will a that now rises, where to 
The mountain in its easiest ascent.’ 
He disappear’dg and I myself uprais’d 
and.to. my guide retiring close, 
oward. hima tum’d mine eyes. He thus 
‘ My san}. observant thou my steps pursue. 
We mnist sretreat to rereward, for that way 
The. champain.te its low extreme declines,’ 
chas'd the matin hour of 
prime, 
Which fied beforeit, so-that from afer. 
rT y'd the trembling of the oceam stream. 
We travers'dithe deserted plain, as one 


Who, wander’d from his track, thinks every 
ste 


bdsger we had come, where yet the tender 
Strove with the sun, and in a where 
fresh 
The wind breath’d o’er it, while it slo 
dried ; 
Both hands extended on the watery grass 
My master plae’d, in graceful act and kind. 
Whence I of-his intent before appriz’d,, 
Stretch’d out to him my cheeks suffus’d 
with tears. 
There to my visage he anew restor’d 
That hue, which the dun shades of hell 
conceal’d. 
Then on the solitary shore arriv’d, 
That never sailing on its waters saw 
Man, that could after measure back his 
course, 
He girt me in such manner as had pleas’d 
Him who instructed, and O, strange totell t 
As he selected every humble plant, . | « 
Wherever one was pluck’d, another there . 
Resembling, straitway in its, place arose.”” 
So closes the first canto. We 
not do better than insert the whole of 
the second. It describes the appear 
ance of an angel, which is wonderful- 
ly sublime—yet it is of a kind quite 
diferent from that of the awful angel 
who passed in darkness over the. 
pitchy lake with the rapidity and 
vehemence of a whirlwind, to force ad~ 
mittance for the poets inte the city of 
Dis. Our readers will find that pas< 
in our account of the Inferno. * 
e angel here, or, as the poet beauti< 
fully calls him, ‘ the bird of God,” 
is all light and glory. ‘The ghosts 
who were conveyed by this heavenly 
ferryman are no less delicately de- 
scribed ; and the delightful meeting 
with Casella gives us the passage 
which Milton has rendered so me- 
morable in the sonnet to. his musical 
friend Harry’ Lawes,— . 
Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee 
Than his Casella, whom be woo'd to sing, 
Met in thé milder shades of Purgatory. 
Now had the sun to that horizon ireach’d, 
That coyers, with the most exalted point 
And night, that opposite to him her « 
Bound fom the stream of Ganges issued 
orth, 
Holding the scales, that front Her hands 
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Aurora’s white and vermeil-tinctur'’d cheek 

To orange turn’d as she in age increas’d. 
Meanwliile we linger’d by the water's 
brink, 

Like men, mo musing on thet road, in 


Journey, while motionless the body rests. 

When lo! as near upon the hour of dawn, 

Through the thick vapours Mars with fiery 
beam 


Glares down in west, over the ocean fldor ; 
So seem'd, what once again I hope to view, 
A light so swiftly coming through ‘the sea, 
No winged course might equal its carcer. 

From for a space had with- 


Mine bon on make inquiry of my guide, 

Again I look’d and saw it grown in size’ 

And brightness : then on either side | ‘ap- 
ard’ 


Something, but what 1 knew hot of bright 
hue 


And by degrees from underneath iecame: 
Another. My preceptor sileht yet) 
Stood, the that we first 
Open'd the ahen.when. he 


pil 


The pilot,) cried :eloud, *,,Down, downs 
bend low. 
Thy knees ; “or God's angel : fold thy 


Now shalt thou see true Ministers indeed, 

Lo how all human means he sets at peng’ 1 

So that nor oar he needs, nor other 

Except his wings, between such distant 
shores. 


rear’ 
Winnowing abe air with, those. eternal: 


lum 
That ‘tot Tike like mortal hairs fall off ot 


more bright 
Appear’d the wird of God, hor edtila the efe 
splendour hear : mine ‘bent 
own. 
He drove ashore in a small atti swift ' 
And light, that in its course ‘ho’ wave’ it 
The -heav'nly steersman at the prow, was 


seen, 

Visibly written blessed in his looks. 
Within a hundred 
aa. 
+ In Exitu Israel de, to,” 
-All with one ex sang,.With;wbat 
“In the semeinder of that writ, 
‘Phen soon.as with the sign of boly.crnss:, 
biess’d them ‘they at once-leap'd oution 
270.00 boos we ey 


sid, 
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Cet. 
And with «his arrowy radiance from mid 


heav'n 

Had — the Capricorn, when that strange 
tribe 

Lifting their eyestoward-us; ‘ If ye know, 


Declare what path will Jead Us to the 
mount.” 
‘perchance: 
Us well acquainted with this place : but 
92 OY sll ty cits 


Wey as ‘yourselves, are: strangers. Not 
10 at 

We came, before you but a little space, 

By other road so rough and hard, that now 

The ‘ascent: will seem as play.’ The 


spirits. 
Who from my breathing had. pereeiv aT 


Grew pale with wonder. As the multitude 
Flock ‘round a herald; sent" olive 


branch, « 
= hear brings, their 
haste ne? Sok a 


Tread one pia down, e’en so at sight 
Of me ‘each 


Forgetful of its errand to depart, 
Where cleans’d from sin, it might be made 
all fair, 
Then one J saw darting before the rest 
With such fond ardour to embrace me, | 
To do: the like’ was” mov'ds 0 ‘shadows 


Except in outward semblance ! tie my 
hands 


I clasp’d behind it, they as oft returt?’d 
Empty into my breast again. . Surprise 
I’need mrast think was painted in niy looks. 
For the shadow smil’d and backward 


ae follow it 1 hasten’d, but with voice 


f sweetness it enjoin Hlesist. 
Then Who it was T knew, und pray’d of it, 
To talk with’ me, ‘it would a ié ‘pause. 
Tt answer'd : “'Theé my mortal frame 


Jov'd, so loos’d! it love 'thee still, 
And’ therefore: patse's! but: why ‘walkest 
“Net. without once mane 
oft) taxa, 
Thou find’ my a » where 


ah! tin been’ ‘lost at’? He an- 
* No outrage he RS to me, if he 
Who when and whom he chooses takes, me 
This dented, sinve’of jast'will 
‘His ‘will he thakes’ These three months 
‘He, chose te ‘enter;: with free Tears 
Heath takers’ whence: by the 


a who sees ‘hew ts. Where 'Tybe ‘ of him 
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Admittance, at that river’s mouth, tow’rd 
which 
His wings are pointed, for there always 
throng 
All such as not. to Acheron descend.’ 
Then I: * If new laws have not quite 
destroy’d ‘ 
Memory and use of that sweet song of love, 
That whilom all my cares had: pow’r to 
*swage ; 
Please thee with it a little to console 
My spirit, that incumber’d with its frame, 
‘Travelling so far, of pain is overcome.’ 
‘ Love that discourses in my thoughts.’ 
Began in such soft accents, that within 
The sweetness thrills me yet. My gentle 


And all who came with him, so well were 
ipleas’d, 

That seem’d nought. else might in their 
thoughts have room. 

Fast:fix’d mute attention to his notes 

We stood, when lo! that old man vene- 
rable .. ober ot 

Exclaiming, * How is this, ye tardy spirits ? 

What negligence detains you loit’ring here ? 

Run to the mountain to cast off those scales, 

That rons, eyes the sight. of God con- 
c : 


As a wild flock of pigeons, to their food 
Collected, blade or tares, without their pride 
Accustonr’d, and in still and quiet sort, 
If aught alarm them, suddenly desert 
Their meal, -assail’d by, more important 

care ; 
So I that new-come troep beheld, the song 
Deserting, hasten to the mountain’s side, . 
As one who goes yet where he tends knows 
not. 
Nor with less hurried step did we depart.” 


We shall proceed in our next Num- 
ber to particularize some of the far- 
ther beauties of this fine poem, which, 
instead of-closing like the Inferno in 
a mean and almost ludicrous descrip- 
ton, rises inv interest and splendour, 
28 it proceeds, and finally concludes 
in a strain of deep. sentiment and mo- 
ral emotion, (introduced, too, in the 
midst of the most glowing and heaven- 
ly imagery, )—to which we will ven- 
ture.to say no parallel is to be found 
in any poet, ancient.or modern. 


VERSES TO THE MISSES L——————. 
[The following verses are Mr CAMPBELL’S. 
‘Our readers may fancy that. we picked 
them up, wherever they please. Perhaps 
fowhd' them in the course of our far- 
famed. Pilgrimage... If we could ‘light 
upon many such flowers, even our de- 

Batt would soon-** blossom like the rose.” 


We hope the distinguished author will 


Verses to the Misses L-————. 
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pardon us the liberty we have taken of 
inserting them in our pages- Our fair 
country-women, ia the mean time, need 
not be jealous, or supposed that their 
heart is with his person,, in, Eng+ 
and. The ladies whom ;he,haere cele- 
brates are SCoTTISH BEAU MES}... 
- 
Give me the nymphs, who this good hour 
May charm me, not in fiction’s scenes, . 
But teach me Beauty’s living power ;— 
My harp,, that has been mute too long, 
Shall sleep, at beauty’s name no more, 
So but your smiles reward my song, 
Jemima, Rose, and Eleanore,— 
In whese bewignant eyes are beaming. 
The rays of purity and truth,» | 
Such.as- we fancy woman's seeming, 
In the creation’s golden youth... 
The more look thy grace, 
00 


Rosina, I could look the more, . 
But for Jemima’s witching face, .. 
And the:sweet voice of. Eleanore. . ..-~« 


Hail I been Lawrence, kings had‘ warited 
Their portraits, till I'd painted yours, 
Ané these had future hearts enchanted)  - 
When this poor verse no more*endures ; 

I would have left the Congress faves,, 
A dull-ey’d diplomatic corps; 

Till I had-group'd you asthe Graces, . 
Jemima, Rose, and Eleanore.’ 

The Catholic bids fair saints befriend him, 
Your poet’s heart is catholic 

Fis rosary shall be flow’ts ye send him, 
ITi§ sdirit-days when he visits you; 
And my sere laurels for my pi | 
Miraculdtis at your touch would rise,” 
Could I give verse one trait of beauty, 
Like that'which glads me from ‘your eyes 


Unseal’d, by you these lips haye spoken, | 
Disus’d to song for many a day, 
Ye’ve tun’d a harp whose strings were 
broken, 
And warm’d.a heart-of callous clay ; 
So, when, my fancy next refuses, 
To twine for you a garland more, 
Come, back again and be my, Muses,. _,, 
Jemima, Rose, and Eleanore, 
curious “ACCOUNT OF AN IMPROVI- 
SATORE, 


~ [We have been permitted to copy ‘from 
the MSS. Journal of an eminent traveller, 
which he kept during.a late residence! at 


‘Rome, the following account of an Impro- 


visatore, the most remarkable» person: Of 
the kind, who has, probably,.ever appear- 


‘ed: In a succeeding ‘Numbet, we: 


to be enabled to give our readers same more 
passages from the'same Journal.}:) 
NeW. impproyisatore, bas’ his 
appearance at Rome. We had’ heard 
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much of. his prodigious talents, and 
went to see him prs a When the 
company had assembled, subjects 
were requested and given by a variety 
of persons, some of whom were known 


to us, and who could not have an un- 


derstanding with the improvisatore. 
All those subjects were thrown into a 
box, which was sent round to ladies 
principally ; and those who chose 
(they heppensd to be foreigners) drew 
the subjects, four in number, on which 
the improvisatore was to exert his ta- 
Jents that night. He then (‘Tommaso 
Scriggi) entered the room,—for these 
preparative arrangements had been 
aes in his absence,—and I own I 
was strongly prepossessed against him 
at first. He is a well made little man, 
about 25 years old, with the shuffling 
gait and mincing step of a woman in 
man’s clothes, with nice yellow mo- 
rocco shoes, and white pantaloons and 
waistcoat ; a lily white hand, with 
diamonds that put out your eyes; an 
embroidered shirt collar, like lace 
falling over his shoulders ; no neck 
cloth, a bare neck, with a handsome 


expressive face, shaded with abun-: 


dance of black hair and luxuriant 
whiskers. He took the subjects and 
real them over; they were, “* The 
dispute about the armour of Achilles,” 
—‘* The creation of the world,”—and 
“* Sophonisba.” He paused and then 
began, without recitativo, singing, or 


musical accompaniment of any sort, | 


and went on without hesitation or 
seeming effort, only occasionally re- 
peating the same verse twice over, 
The two first subjects took him an 
hour and an halt, with very little 
pause between. I lost too much.to 
give any opinion on what he said ; 
the manner, indeed, took up, at first, 
so much of my attention, as to make 
me lose more of the sense than [ 
should otherwise have done ;—that 
manner was admirably good, voice, 
action, and expression of countenance 
was that of a anes actor, knowing his 
part thoroughly, and full of its spirit. 
I felt wneasy a long while, thinkin 
he could not go on thus fluently sat 
easily, and must come to a full s 

be lost in difficulties, and tumble down 
from the giddy height. Sometimes I 
thought this 

ang an im 
yet when I recollected the circum- 


stance.of the giving the. subjects and RK 


the drawing .out of the aumbers, I 
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dier,. who commands 


must be a studied, par 
position on, our credulity 


COct. 
was satisfied it was impossible. The 
attention of the Italians was rivetted 
upon him; yet their applause was 
not too frequent and indiscriminate, 
it burst out now and then with great 
violence, but in general they were 
silent. If we had been astonished at 
Scriggi’s two first extempore poems, 
how much more when he gave a tra- 
gedy in three acts, on the story of 
Sophonisba, stating first, his dramatis 
rsone, viz. Sophonisba, and Syphax 
er husband; Massanissa and Scipio ; 
Sophonisba’s female attendant and a 
Roman soldier. One of the audience, 
a lady of our party, better skilled in 
Italian than myself, wrote from me- 
mory the following account of the tra- 
gedy, which was.shewn to an Italian 
present, and thought correct: . 

The attendant enters lamenting the 
misfortunes of her mistress, whom she 
says she has left in her bed paler than 
the sheets on which she reclines ; 
while her attendants are preparing her 
bridal ornaments, she, wrapped in her 
mourning garments, heeds. them not. 
Sophonisba enters, confesses. that she 
has fervently loved Massanissa; but 
abhors the on of uniting herself to 
the enemy of her country. Massan- 
issa appears transported with. joy at 
the thought of obtaining Sophonisba. 
She endeavours to persuade him to 
forsake the Romans, and become the 
friend of Carthage. He asks for what 
quality she formerly loved him; it was 
not for a fine figure or a strong arm, 
but for a faithful and.an honest heart, 
and what should. he be if he should 
desert the Romans, and Scipio, the 
friend to whom he owed every thing ! 
He then urges every argument to pre- 
vail with her to be bis, and at last the 
victorious one, of its being the. only 


means to,save herself from being led 


in triumph, to Rome. This, is deci- 
sive, and she. appears rather relieved 
at her duty, and inclination. coincid-— 
ing, ‘The ceremony is actually tak- 
ing place, and they are exchanging 
vows before the altar,of Juno, when 
they are interrupted by a Roman sol« 
them in.‘ the 
name of Scipio and of; the Roman peo- 


ple to stop.. Massanissa replies, that 
Seipio is his friend, not his. master, 


that he will ‘sacrifice his life but not 

his love to him. Scipio hirnself then 

appears, and Sophonisba retires, | The 

oman argues against an union W 

will render Massanissa the enemy of 
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Rome; the latter then draws the most 
beautiful picture of his mistress, of 
her virtues, of her faith, and declares 
that he cannot abandon her. Scipio 
yields, though he ‘says at the risk of 
incurring the indignation of the Ro- 
man people. Barca (the maid) now 
occupies the scene,—a warrior in. dis- 
guise presents himself to her, and de- 
mands an interview with Sophonisba, 
and gives a ring to be delivered to her. 
She knows the ring’ for that of Sy- 
phax, and she comes: The warrior 
tells her that her husband in expiring 
had commanded hin to offer her an 
asylum, a poor one it must be. She 
refuses to follow him: Says, perhaps 
he himself may have been the assassin 
of Syphax, or have’ posséssed himself 
by treachery of the ring. He lifts 
his vizard and shows ‘that he is Sy- 
phax.* She almost faints‘at the dis- 
covery. ‘He’tells her he'is aware she 
never loved hiny; that obedience not 
choice had'made her his, but asks her, 
if now that he’ is abandoned by all, 
she toowill forsake him. After a 
momentary struggle, she answers, No! 
she ‘will follow ‘him. He ‘then tells 
her subterranean passage leading 
from the Temple of’ Jupiter to the 
sea,that he has a little’ bark that will 
carry them safe from theit enemies ; at 
midnight he expects her. “Massanissa, 
however, ‘is’ impatient to'receive So- 
phonisba’s vows,’ and the altar is pre- 
pared ; but before she is ¢arried to it, 
she writes to Syphax, swears fidelity 
to him, and renews her promise to fly 
with him at the appointed hour, com- 


mits her letter'to Barca, who says she 


knows’ the well. Scipio anda 
Roman’ soldier iow oecupy the scene’; 
the latter tells the former, that liaving 
entered’ e he had by ‘chance 
perceived,'a woman had'met him, and 
given him this note, accompanied 
with séme mysterious words, and had 
disappeared, seeminy glad to have ex- 
ecuted her-commission, and he thought 
it his duty to’ bring the paper. The 
general praises’ the soldier, and pro- 
mises reward. He reads the letter, 
and though rejoiceil at the contents, 
pours out ‘a’ t deal of common- 
a abuse on women in general, and 
Sopiionisba in particular. Massanissa, 
1n the 'mean time, hurries his bride to 
the ‘altar of Juno. She is swearing to 
him ‘all the Tove, and'all the faith she 

aright to give him, when Scipio 
and gives the fatal létter, The 
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ceremony is in ted, Sophonisba 
retires, and Massanissa, in transports 
of rage, swears to murder the lover 
in her arms. Midnight arrives ; Sy- 
phax appears ; he is attacked and mor- 
tally wounded by Massanissa, and 
suspects for a moment that Sophon« 
isba has betrayed him. She appears, 
throws herself down’ beside him, 
swears not to survive, and kills her« 
self. 

The improvisatore never mentioned 
the names of the interlocutors, but by 
thechange of tone, and frequently, also, 
the change of place, left no doubt about 
the speaker. He used the heroic Ita 
lian blank verse of eleven syllables, 
but in the chorus, which recurred se< 
veral times, he used rhyme of all 
sorts, from four to twelve syllables. 
The tragedy lasted two hours and a 
half; he died twice in the course of 
it, once in the floor to suit the Eng~ 
lish taste I presume, and once in an 
arm chair, in the French decorous 
manner, both times with appropriate 
action, very energetic, but very na- 
tural and graceful, and never owtré. 
His fine tones were quite free from 
the guttural r x r with which the Ita- 
lians are apt to spoil their sweet har 
monious language. He forgot the 
coxcomb in the transports of the poet, 
and never ‘once, 1 really believe, 
thought of his rings or watch chain 
during the whole time. His great 
fault was abundance. Had he hada 
little time to consider, I have no doubt 
he would have been much shorter and 
much better. Yet this very abun- 
dance excites astonishment, for, who 
would undértake to construct verses, 
even if they were nonsense, in correct 
measure, during two hours and a half; 
and when it is considered, that, in- 
stead of nonsense, a regular plot is 
to be contrived and carried through, 
even with thé help of recollection as 
well as invention, and that the story 
was, in this instance, not only alwa 
plain and intelligible, but often to 
with great force and eloquence, so as 
to draw ‘sudden bursts of applatise 
from an audience generally cool and 
silent, the thing a 


a tush of a number of admirers to- 


wards the and he was ‘carried 
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ous triuniph! 
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in a sort of spontanés 


almost mira- - 
culous. At the concltision there was — 
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ed at the University of Pisa, or rather 
that branch of it established at Flo- 
rence, and was intended for the law ; 
but his love of poetry, and particular 
talent for improvising, at which almost 


‘all the young men here try their 


sowers at an early period of their lives, 
was at length made him a sort of pro- 
fessor of the art, in which he is deem- 
ed by most Italians to excel any im- 
yrovisature that ever was known. 
seme men who have been his com- 
panions at college told me that his 


conversation was poetry itself; that 


he was well informed on most sub- 
jects, but chiefly in belles lettres. The 
admit that he is a great coxcomb, ef- 
feminate in his dress and manners, 
and often admiring himself iu a mir- 
ror ; yet his course of thinking and 
language is represented to be the very 
reverse of his manners, and much in 
the style of Alfieri. He has been ac- 
cused of being something of'a jacobin, 
as most political schooi-boys are. The 
t having been lately accused, at the 
use of an English lady, of having 
praised Bonaparte, he replied, with 
eat warmth, “ that he praised no 
cings:”” a speech which was thought ra- 
ther a confirmation of the charge. M. 
Scriggi has adopted tiis exhibition as a 
_trade ; a scudo is paid for a ticket of ad- 
mission ; yet he will not speak on a 
Stage, and borrows roomsin a palace for 
the night—such are the niceties of 
pride !—Speaking of palaces, they are 
so numerous, and the proprietors often 
se poor, that any body can be lodged in 
a palace, that is, a house with a porte 
cochere, with a court inside, where a 
carriage may turn ; but, as there are 
no porters here, the gates stand wide 
open, and form on each side of the en- 
trance a recess,—a sort of place most 
convenient to passengers, the public 
having thus a prescriptive right, which 
nobody thinks of disputing, so that 
the entrance into most Roman pa- 
Jaces is a perfect cloague, through 
which you must wade, and often see 
indecencies which would be deemed 
incredible in other countries. A strane 
xer who had lately taken apartments 
in one of these great mausions, find- 
ing a man en flagrant delit at the foot 
ef the stairs, remonstrated on the pro- 
eceding. “‘ Why, I thought this was 
& palazzo!” re lied the astonished of- 
simplicity. 


Criticism on a Passage in Livy. ; 


CRITICISM ON PASSAGE IN Livy, 
MR EDITOR, 


the prodigious 
labours of so many commentators, 
there are still passages in almost every 
ancient writer that are either uninte!- 
ligible or unexplained. I happened 
a few days ago to fall in with the first 
five books of the second Punic War, 
edited by Dr John Hunter, and de- 
rived real entertainment and illuni- 
nation from that profound scholar’: 
unostentatious but able remarks, 
which most provokingly extcud only 
to the two first books. 

I was especially struck by the note 
(44) on a passage in the 54th chap- 
ter of the first book. ‘‘ Ita mille c- 
quitibus Magoni, mille peditibus di- 
mnissis Hae non intelliyo—nibi) de 
hoe loco notavit Crevier: nec quic- 
quam mutant libri scripti.” What 
struck me in this note was, the sin- 
pie ingenuousness of this great sclio- 

rs acknowledgment, indicative, if | 
am not mistaken, of real superiority 
of mind. I could not leave so memo- 
rable a passage without endeavouring, 
by some means or other, to produce a 
meaning. As the words stand at pre- 
sent, every one will be to sanc- 
tion himself under the authority of 
Dr Hunter, and say, “ hee non intel- 
ligo.” I conceive sense may be given 
to the passage by a change less violeut 
than has been made in innumerable 
places, in forming the received text 
of Livy. The two last letters of Ma- 
goni have almost the same appearance 
to the eye as the first letter of the fol- 
lowing word—wmille. Besides, there 
is almost no apparent difference in 
writing between dimissus and dimis- 
sis. I conceive then, that the “ ni 
in Magoni has been inadvertently 
taken by the transcriber from the next 
word, and as soon as this blunder was 
committed, the adoption of the form 
“ dimissis,” even although it had 
been utterly unlike ‘ dimissus,” was 
unavoidable. The words, as thus a- 
mended, stand as follows: ‘‘ Ita mille 
equitibus Mago, mille peditibus di- 
missus,”"—and here I the sen- 


tence. 
Although these remarks are thrown 


together in the Merry, 
west you to insert them They 
will perhaps catch the eye of some one 


able to offer a more plausible conjcc- 
ture, or satisfactorily to confute them, 
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the persons who were groupe around him. 


and thus this hurfied note may prove 
the commencement of a series of clas- 
sical criticisms, to which, from time to 
timey I will most joyfully contribute 
my humble-mite. I am, Mr Kditor, 
your obedient servant, 

~ Curro Discrere. 


[Wwe insert with pleasure the above. 


emendation, though we confess that 
it Dr Hunter had not seen a difficulty 
in this passage, none would’ have oc- 
curred tous. Is it not good sense or 
good Latin to say, ‘‘ Thus a thousand 
of the cavalry and as many of the in- 
fantry being given over to Mago,” 
Hannibal made such and such dispo- 
sitions with the rest of the army? If 
the word had been “* traditis” instead 
of ‘* dimissis,” there would have been 
no surmise of a difficulty. Now, 
“dimissis” has all the force of the 
other word, but expresses a good deal 
more besides—-that these troops were 
not only delivered over to Mago, but 
separated from the main body under 
Hannibal."] ! 
REMARKS ON THE LIFE OF CURRAN. 
( Continued from’ last Fuly, p. 61.) 


Tux second -volume of these Me- 
moirs begins with a rapid and; ani+ 
mated sketch of the rebellion of 1798 
and the disastrous state of Ireland 
during that period. It was; however, 
of. the thes the 
abours of Mr Curran proper n. 
He then, exerted hiowelf wit all his 
energies in defence,of the accused ; 
and the first who were selected as vic- 
ums on this:occagion, were two young 
gentlemen, brothers, and. members of 
the Trish bar, .Henry and John 
Sheares, We do not know a more 
striking picture than the following re- 
Presentation of the circumstances un- 
der which Mr,Curran, rose to address 
the Jury,—-and, the. opening of his 
Speech, although: in reading it appears 
somewhat | perplexed, and _ probably 
has been y. reported, must 
haye heem most. powerfully impressive 
When its was, spoken. « We have, in- 
deed, been told by a gentleman who. 
Was present,..that the picture: here 


Siven 48 in yo respect overcliarged.. 

was midnight when Mr Curtanzose 

‘9 address. the jury and. the feelings. with 

Which he entered on the, task, cannot,.be 

Perfeetly without adverting 
Vv. 


At the bar stood his clients, connected with 
each other. by bleod, with their advocate, 
and many more of the surrounding au- 
dience, by profession, and with the presid. 
ing judge by the fies of hereditary friend. 
ship. Upon the bench he*saw in Lord 
Carleton one of his own oldest and most 
valued friends, with whom he was now to 
intercede, if intercession ‘could avail, for 
those who had so many tender claims to 
his merciful consideration ; while upon the 
jury appeared several whom Mr Curran 
(and probably his clients) had long known 
as acquaintances and companions, and 
with more than one of whom he had lived, 
and was still living, upon terms of the most 
confidential intimacy. When to this col- 
lection of private relations, so unusual 
upon such an occasion, are added the 
other attending public circumstances, it is 
not surprising that the surviving spectators 
of this memorable scene should speak of 
it as marked by indescribable solemnity. 
The fate that impended over the unfor- 
tunate brothers—the perturbed state of 
Ireland—the religious influence of the 
hour—the throng of visages in the galle- 
ries, some of them disfigured by poverty, 
others betraying, by their impassioned ex- 
pression, a consciousness of participation 
in the offence for which the accused were 
about to suffer, and all of them rendered 
haggard and spectral by the dim lights 
that discovered them,—the very: presence 
of those midnight lights so associated in 
Irish minds with images of death,—every 
thing combined to inspire the beholders, 
who were now enfeebled by exhaustion, 
with a superstitious awe, and to make the 
objects, amidst whieh the adyocate rose 
to perform the last offices to his sinking 
clients, appear not so much a reality, as 
the picture of a strained and disturbed 
imagination. © 

Mr Curtan.—‘ My lord, before T ad» 
dress you or the jury, I would wish to 
make one preliminary observation. It 
may be an’ observation only—it may be 
gy For myself I am indifferents 
but I feel I am now unequal to the days 
I am sinking under the weight of it. e 
all know the character of the jury; t 
intéryal of their separation muist’be sho 
if it should be deemed . necessary to sepa- 
rate them. I ‘protest I have ‘stnk 
this’ trial. 1f I must go ‘on, thé Court 
thust bear with me ;—the jury’ may” alsé 
bear with me ;—I will Go on until I sink 
—but, after a sitting Of sixteen hours, with 
Only twenty minutes initerval, in these 
times,»I should. hope it, would. not bg 
thought an obtrusive request, to hope for a 
bora for oF rather for 
recollection.” 


Jord Carleton.’ What Say you, Mr. 
Attorney-General ?” 
vu 
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«“ Mr Attorney-General Toler.—‘ My 
lords, I feel such public inconvenience 
from adjourning cases of this kind, that I 
cannot consent. The counsel for the pri- 
soners cannot be more exhausted 
those for the prosecution. If they do not 
choose to speak to the evidence, we shall 
give up our right to speak, and leave the 
matter to the Court altogether. They 
have had two speeches already; and leav- 


ing them unreplied to is a great conces- 


sion. 

“« Lord Carleton.—‘ We would be glad 
to accommodate as much as possible. I 
am as much exhausted as any other per- 
son ; but we think it better to go on.’ 

«¢ Mr Curran.—*‘ Gentlemen of the jury: 
it seems that much has been conceded to 
us. God help us! I do not know what 
has been conceded to me—if so insignifi- 
cant a person may have extorted the re- 
mark. Perhaps it is a concession that I am 
allowed to rise in such a state of mind and 
body, of collapse and deprivation, as to 
feel but a little _— of indignation raised 
by the remark, that much has been con- 
ceded to the counsel for the prisoners ; 
tnuch has been conceded to the prisoners ! 
Almjghty and merciful God, who lookest 
down upon us, what are the times to 
which we are reserved, when we are told 
that much has been conceded to. prisoners 
who are put upon their trial at a moment 
like this—of more darkness and night of 
the human intellect than a darkness of the 
natural period of twenty-four hours—that 
public convenience cannot spare a respite 
of a few hours to those who are accused for 
their lives; and that much has been con- 
ceded to the advocate, almost exhausted, 
in the poor remark which he has endeav- 
oured to make upon it! 

‘** « My countrymen, I do pray you, by 


- the awful duty which you owe your coun- 


try—by that sacred duty which you owe 
your character—(and I know how you feel 
it)-—I- do obtest you, by the Almighty 
God, to have mercy upon my client—to 
save him, not from the consequences of his 
guilt, but from the baseness of his accus- 
re of the treatment un- 
der which I am sinking. With what spi- 
rit did you leave your habitations this day ? 


_. In-what state of mind and heart did you 


come here from your family ? With what 
sentiments did you leave your children, to 
do an act public importance—ti 
ves at the throne of E 

Justice, by the awful and solemn obligation 
of an eath, to do perfect, cool, impartial, 
and. steatly justice, between the accuser 
and the accused ? Have yon come abroad 
under the idea, that public fury is cla- 


“merous for blood—that you are put there 


th, t to gratify.that fury with 
the blood for which it scems to thirst? if 
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you are—I have known some of you— 
more than one, or two, or three—in some 
of those situations, where the human heart 
speaks its honest sentiments. I think |] 
ought to know you well—you ought to 
know me; and there are some of you who 
ought to listen to what so obscure an in. 
dividual may say, not altogether without 
some degree of personal confidence and 
respect. I will not solicit your attention, 
by paying the greatest compliment which 
man can pay to man ;—but I say I hold 
you in regard as being worthy of it ;—I 
will speak such language as I would not 
stoop to hold if I did not think you worthy 
of it. Gentlemen, I will not be afraid of 
beginning with what some may think I 
should avoid—the disastrous picture which 
you must have met upon your way to this 
court. A more artful advocate might en- 
deavour to play with you, in supposing 
you to possess a degree of pity and of feel- 
ing beyond that of any other human being. 
But I, gentlemen, am not afraid of begin- 
ning by warning you against these preju- 
dices which all must possess—by speaking 
strongly against them—by striking upon 
the aon not strong enough to snap 
it, I will wake it into vibration. Unless 
you make an exertion beyond the power 
almost of men to make, you are not fit to 
try this cause. You may preside at such 
an execution as the witness would extol 
himself for*—at the sentence flowing from 
a very short inquiry into treason. But you 
are not fit to discharge the awful trust of 
honest men coming into the box, indifferent 
as they stood unsworn, to pronounce a ver- 
dict of death and infamy, or of existence 
and of honour. You have only the inter- 


Armstrong, the witness in 
this case, having been questioned by Mr 
Curran regarding the death of two coun- 
trymen, replied, ‘ We were going up 
Blackmore Hill, under Sir James Duff: 
there was a party of rebels there. Welmct 
three men with green cockades: one we 
shot—another we d the third 
we flogged and made a guide of.” Tho- 
mas Drought, Esq. (one of the witnesses 
for the prisoners) gave in evidence a con- 
versation which he had held with Arm- 
strong respecting this transaction. ‘ 1 ask- 
ed him (said Mr. Drought) how he could 
possibly reconcile it to himself to deprive 
those wretches of life, without even the 
form of a trial. He acknowledged tha! 
they did so. I asked him whether he ex- 
eo any punishment for it ; and though 
did not expect it from government, y¢' 
that there was an all-powerful Being who 
would punish him. He said, Mad You know 
my 
This was the which Mr Cur- 
ran above alluded.” 
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yal between this and your 
verdict to reflect; and the other interval, 
when you are resigning up your last breath, 
between your verdict and your grave, when 
you may lament that you did not as you 
ought.’ ” 


We cannot enter into the detail of 
the many affecting trials in which Mr 
Curran was engaged after this period, 
—into the miserable business of Eim- 
met, accompanied with thedeplored ca-~ 
tastrophe of Lord Kilwarden,—and the 
other innumerable disasters of those 
times, which must have been so heart- 
rending to an Irish patriot. The mea- 
sure of the Union, Mr Curran consi- 
dered as among those disasters,—and 
his spirit, naturally subject to de- 

ression, was so heavily borne down 
be the real or sup sufferings of 
his country, that he received but lit- 
tle solace ‘3 his coming into office as 
Master of the Rolls, after the death of 
Mr Pitt ;—indeed, that very circum- 
stance unfortunately émbroiled him 
in a di ble misunderstanding 
with his friend Mr Ponsonby. He 
now, however, enjoyed more leisure, 
and projected several literary works 
for his amusement ; one was, Memoirs 
of his own Times, a work which would 
have been inestimable from such an 
observer and describer of the events 
and characters of .such a period ; an- 
other was a Novel, in which we think 
he would have bid fair to reach the 
interest awakened by the late | oe 
novels in this part of the island. 

“ The scenes and characters were to be 
connected with the modern history of Ire- 
land. Of this work, which since the pe- 
riod of the Union he had been meditating, 
his mind had completed the whole plan : 
he often repeated long passages, descrip- 
tive of the most interesting situations, and 
marked by a style of affecting eloquence 
which would have rendered the work, 
had he submitted to the task of commit- 
ting it to paper, a valuable and very ori- 
ginal accession to that department of Eng- 
lish literature.” 

Although he never had persever- 
ance to write a book, he has left many 
lively sketches of manners in his let- 
ters. At this time he visited Scot- 
Jand.. He thus writes to a lady in 
Dublin. his observations upon our 
countrymen. . 
‘Loudon Castle, Sept: 12, 1810. 
day'is too bad for’ shooting, so 
I write. We arrived in miserable weather 
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Port, where, after a us voyage of 
ten hours, we arrived. Two English gen- 


tlemen had got before us to the inn, and 


engaged four horses, all there were; two. 


might have drawn them one very short 
stage, and they saw us prepare to set out: 
in a cart, which we did, and I trust with 
a cargo of more good manners and good 
humour aboard us than the two churls 
could boast in their chaise and four. 

“*[ was greatly delighted with this 
country; you see no trace here of the 
devil working against the wisdom and 
beneficence of God, and torturing and 
degrading his creatures. It seems the 
romancing of travelling ; but I am satisfied 
of the fact, that the poorest man here has 
his children taught to read and write, and 
that in every house is found a Bible, and in 
almost every house a clock ; and the fruits 
of this are manifest in the intelligence and 
manners of all ranks. The natural effect 
of literary information, in all its stages, 
is to give benevolence and modesty. Let 
the intellectual taper burn ever so bright- 
ly, the horizon which it lights is sure but 
scanty ; and if it soothes our vanity a lit- 
tle, as being the circle of our light, it must 
check it also, as being the boundary of 
the interminable region of darkness that 
lies beyond it. I never knew any person 
of any real taste and feeling, in whom 
knowledge and humility were not in exact 
In Scotland what a work 

ave the four and twenty letters to shew 
for themselves !—the natural enemies of 
vice, and folly, and slavery; the great 
sowers, but the still greater weeders, of 
the human soil. Nowhere can you see 
the cringing hypocrisy of dissembled de- 
testation, so inseparable from oppression : 
and as little do you meet the hard, and 
dull, and right lined angles of the south- 
ern visage; you find the notion exact and 
the phrase direct, with the natural tone of 
the Scottish muse. 

“ The first night, at Ballintray, the 
landlord attended us at supper: he would 
do so, though we him not. We 
talked to him of the cultivation of pota- 
toes. I said, I wondered at his taking 
them in place of his native food, oatmeal, 
so much more substantial. His answer 
struck me as very characteristic of the 
genius of Scotland—frugal, tender, and 

i ue. * Sir,’ said he, * we are not 
so much i’ the wrong as you think; the 
tilth is easy, they are swift i’ the cooking, 
they take little fuel ; and then it is plea- 
sant to see the gude wife wi’ a’ her bairns 
about the pot, and each wi’ a potatoe in its 
hand.” 

6 got.on to Ayr. It was fortu- 


e 
nate; it was the last day of the rain, and 


the first.of the races; the town was un- 
usnally fullL——— ‘ 


at Donaghadee ; thence we set sail for the =“*'T was introduced to many of theis 
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gentry, Lord Egiinton, Lord Cassillis, 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, &c. and pres- 
sed very kindly to spend some time with 
them. 

** Poor Burns !—his cabin could not be 

unvisited or unwept; to its two lit- 
tle thatched ruoms—kitchen and sleeping 
place—a slated sort of parlour is added, 
and "tis now an alehouse. We found the 
keeper of it tipsy; he pointed to the 
corner on one side of the fire, and, with a 
most mal-d-propos laugh, observed, * there 
is the very spot where Robert Burns was 
horn.’ The genius and the fate of the 
man were already heavy on my heart; but 
the drunken laugh of the landlord gave 
me such a view of the rock ov which he 
foundered, I could not stand it, but burst 
into tears. 

“On Thursday we dine with Lord 
Eglinton, and thence I hope to pursue our 
little tour to Lochlomond, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, &c. hese places are, at this 
time of the year, much deserted : however, 
we shan’t feel it quite a solitude ; and, at 
all events, public buildings, &c. do not go 
to watering places, so that still something 
will be visible,” &c. 

‘* The preceding, (says his biographer,) 
is not the only record that Mr Curran 
has left of bis admiration of Scotland. 
His defence of Mr Hamilton Rowan con- 
tains a short but glowing eulogium upon 
the genius of that country, for whose 
splendid services in the cause of the hu- 
man mind po praises can be too great. 
After speaking of the excessive terror of 
French principles, by which juries were 
governed in their verdicts, he proceeded : 
* There is a sort of aspiring adventu- 
rous credulity, which disdains assenting to 
obvious truths, and delights in catching at 
the improbability of circumstances, as its 
best ground of faith. To what other cause 
can you ascribe that in the wise, the re- 
fiecting, and the philosophic nation ef 
Great Britain, a printer has been gravely 
found guilty of a libel, for publishing those 
resolutions to which the present minister 
of that kingdem had actually subscribed 
his name? To what other cause can you 
ascribe what, in my mind, is still more as- 
tonishing :—in such a country as Scotland 
—a nation cast in the happy medium be- 
tween the spiritless acquiescence of sub- 
missive poverty and the sturdy credulity 
of pampered wealth—cool and ardent— 
adventurous and persevering—winging her 
eagle flight against the blaze of every 
science, with an eye that never winks and 
a wing that never tires—crowned as she is 
with the spoils of every art, and decked 
with the wreath of every muse, from the 
deep and scrutinizing researches of her 
Hume to the sweet and simple, but not 
less sublime and pathetic, morality of her 
Burns—how from the besom of a country 
like that, genius, and character, and ta- 
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lents, should be banished te a distant bar. 
barous soil, condemned to pine under the 
horrid communion of vulgar vice and. base- 
born profligacy, for twice the period that 
ordinary calculation gives to the continu. 
ance of human life?’ ”’* pp. 253.262. 

Curran’s bad health and his ten- 
dency to depressed spirits increased 
upon him so much, that he threw up 
his judicial office, and went for his a- 
musement to Paris immediately after 
the fall of Napoleon. We insert his 
observations on the manners of the 
English in his way through London, 
and of the French on his arrival at 
Paris. He does not seem to regard 
either people with so favourable an 
eye as he had thrown upon our 
own countrymen ; but it is astonish< 
ing with what uncertain optics a 
man subject to variations of spirits 
looks upon the objects around him. 
You can never trust his judgment ; 
he is either in a heaven or a hell. 
Yet the pictures drawn by a man 
of genius under such feelings are, 
perhaps, the most interesting of any 
—they are given always with their 
full colouring ; and in reading them 
a mild sentiment of pity mingles with 
our admiration of their author. 

“ London, June 1814. 

“ T am not many days in London; yet 
am I as sick of it as ever I was of myself. 
No doubt it is not a favourable moment 
for society ; politics spoil every thing; it 
is a perpetual tissue of plots, cabals, low 
anxiety, and disappointment. Every thing 
I see disgusts and depresses me; I look 
back at the streaming of blood for so 
many years; and every thing every 
where relapsed into its former degra- 
dation. France rechained—Spain again 
saddled for the priests—and Ireland, 
like a bastinadoed elephant, kneeling to 
receive the paltry rider; and what makes 
the idea the more cutting, her fate the work 
of her own ignorance and fury. She has 
completely lost all sympathy here, and £ 
see no prospect for her, except a vindictive 
oppression and an endlessly increasing tax- 
ation. God give us, not happiness, but 
patience ! 

“ I have fixed to set out for Paris on 
Tuesday with Mr W. He is a clever 
man, pleasant, informed, up to every thing, 
can discount the bad spirits of a friend, 
and has undertaken all trouble. I don’t 
go for society, it is a mere name; but the 
thing is to be found nowhere, even in this 
chilly region. I question if it is much 

* “ Mr Curran alludes to the sentende 


of Mr Muir, Palmer, &c. who had been 
transported for sedition." 
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better in Paris. Here the parade is gross, 
and cold, and vulgar; there it is, no doubt, 
more flippant, and the attitude more 

ul; but in either place is not socie- 
ty equally a tyrant and a slave? The 
judgment despises it, and the heart re- 
nounces it. We seek it because we are 
idle, we are idle because we are silly ; the 
natural remedy is some social intercourse, 
of which a few drops would restore ; but 
we swallow the whole phial, and are sicker 
of the remedy than we were of the dis- 
easee We do not reflect that the variety 
of converse is found only with a very few, 
selected by our regard, and is ever lost in 
a promiscuous rabble, in whom we cannot 
have any real interest, and where all is 
monotony. We have had it sometimes at 
the Priory, notwithstanding the bias of 
the ball that still made it roll to a particu- 
lar side. I have enjoyed it, not long 
since, for afew hours in a week with as 
small a number, where teo there was no 
smartness, no wit, no pretty affectation, 
no repartee ; but where the heart will talk, 
the tongue may be silent—a look will be a 
sentence, and the shortest phrase a vo- 
lume. No; be assured if the fancy is not 
led astray, it is only in the coterie that the 
thirst of the animal being can be slaked, 
or the pure luxury and anodyne of his 
life be found. He is endeared and exalted 
by being surpassed ; he cannot be jealous 
of the wealth, however greater than his, 
which is expended for his pleasure, and 
which, in fact, he feels to be his own. As 
well might an alderman become envious 
of the calapash in which his soul delights 
before the Lord. But we are for ever 
mistaking the plumage for the bird: per- 
haps we are justly punished by seeking 
happiness where it is not given by nature 
to find it.” 

** We sat down at eight, sixteen strong, 
but it had nothing of a coteric. I sat next 
a —— sort of lady; but, alas! a 
look of attention is not a look of affiance : 
there are graciousnesses that neither iden- 
tify nor attract ; and as to the atmosphere 
that sported on her dimples, I would just 
as s00n have had a thimbleful of common 
air. After all, how rare the coincidences 
that conciliate affection and exclusive con- 
fidence !—how precarious ! 


For either 
He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As brings him, or mis- 
Or whom he wishes most shall seldom 


Or if she love, withheld 
By paren or his happiest choice too late 
meet already linked and wedlock. 
. bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate or shame.’ 
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‘* Milton, you see, with all his rigour, 
was not insensible of these lachryma re« 
rum. There is one thing that ought to 
make us humble and patient. When we 
are close enough for the inspection of 
others, we soon find that * life is eternal 
war with woe.’ Many, too, are doomed 
to * suffer alone ;’ and, after all, would not 
a truly generous nature prefer the mono- 
poly of its own ills rather than fling any 
part of them upon a kindred bosom ¢ 

You ask me about politics. Regard 
ing myself, my answer is—~I had no object 
in Parliament except the Catholic question, 
and that I fear is gone. Westminster will 
probably be a race of bribery, equally 
disgraceful and precarious.* Burdett’s 
conduct has been quite that of a friend 
and a man; he would have been most ar- 
dent, and what was to me most grateful, 
on a public ground. I dined with him 
yesterday ;—at first the party was nume- 
rous—the masquerade, about ten, Crained 
them down to three, my compagnon de voy- 
age and myself; till one it was quite a 
coterie, with no wine ; there’s no playing 
on an instrument with many strings; half 
of them form only base accompaniments. 

** | thought to have gone incog. to Pa- 
ris, but my excellent friend, the, Duke of 
Sussex, insisted on my taking a letter to 
Monsieur : 


“‘ So now cocked hats, and swords, and 
laces, 
And servile bows and low grimaces ; 
For what at court the lore of Pascal 
*gainst the crouchings of a rage 
? 


“ As to my stay there, everywhere is 
to me nowhere; therefore, if it depends 
on me, I shall drop off when I’m full, or 
Mr W. will haul me along. If our friends 
have any wish, it ought to decide, and 
shall do so. {I cannot endure to be con- 
scious of any retaliating sulk in myself s 
and I know that heaven loveth the cheere 
ful giver. Yours,” &c. 


In another letter he says,— 


“ Since my arrival here my spirits have 
been wretchedly low: though treated with 
t kindness, I find nothing to my mind. 


I find heads without thinking, and hearts 


without strings, and a phraseology sailing 
in ballast—every one piping, but few 


dancing. England is not a place for so« 

* “ It was expected at this time that there 
would shortly be a vacancy in the repre- 
sentation for Westminster, in which event 
Mr Curran had been encouraged to offer 
himself as a candidate, but he never enter- 
ed warmly into the scheme. This is the 
political project to which he adverts more 
than once in his subsequent letters.” 
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wr it is téo cold, too vain, without 
ride enough to be humble, drowned in 
dull fantastical formality, vulgarised by 
rank without talent, and talent foolishly 
recommending itself by weight rather than 
by fashion—a perpetual war between the 
disappointed pretension of talent and the 
stupil overweening of affected patronage ; 
means without enjoyment, pursuits with- 
out an object, and society without conver- 
sation or intercourse: perhaps they ma- 
nage this better in France—a few days, I 
think, will enable me to decide.” pp. 345, 
346. 


So much for London—now for. Pa- 
ris. 


* Paris, Aug. 3, 1814. 

Drar L.—I received your kind let- 
ter, and thank vou for it; * levius fit,’ &c. 
When I came here, I intended to have 
scribbled some little journal of what I met. 
1 am now sorry I did not. Things so soon 
become familiar, and appear not worth no- 
tive ; besides I have not been well since I 
came here. If I had written, and sent it 
to you, it would have been a tissue of 
astonishment, or affliction, or disgust. I 
see clearly I am likely to be drummed out 
of this sad world. fear war will soon 
unfold her tattered banners on the conti- 
pent. This poor country is in a deplorable 
state—a ruined noblesse, a tamished clergy, 
a depopulated natién, a state of smothered 
war between the upstarts and the restored ; 
their finances most distressed ; the military 
spirits divided ; the most opposite opinions 
as to the lasting of the present form of 
things—-every thing unhinged: yet I really 
sympathise with this worried, amiable, 
and perhaps contemptible, people; so full 
of talent and of vice, so frivolous, so in- 
constant and prone to change, so ferocious 
too in their fickleness; about six revolu- 
tions within twenty years, and as fresh as 
ever for a new dance. These strange vi- 
cissitudes of man draw tears, but they also 
teach wisdom. These awful reverses make 
ene ashamed of being engrossed by mere 


. self, and examining a louse through a mi- 


croscope; * complain of grief, complain 
thou art a man.’ 

** ] never so completely found my mind 
a magic-lantern; such a rapid succession 
of disjointed images ! the past, the present, 
the future ible. One ought not to be 
hasty tap bed end. 1 
need not say that three weeks can give 
but little room for exact observation ; but 
ee from others 
w ve seen long and deeply, I have 
conceived the worst of social Paris Every 
thing on the surface is abominable; beast- 
linesses that even with us do not exist; 
they actually seem in talk and in practice 
to cultivate a familiarity with nastiness. 
In every public place, they ate spitting on 


your shoes, in your plate, almost in your 
mouth. Such community of secretions, 
with, I think, scarcely any exception, is not 
to be borne. Then the contrast makes jt 
worse—gaudiness more striking by filth : 
the splendid palace for ,the ruler, the ho. 
vels and the sink for the ruled; the fine 
box for the despot, the pigeon-holes for 
the people ; and it strikes me with sadness, 
that the women can be little more than 
the figurantes, much more the property, 
and that a very abused property, than the 
proprietors ; receiving a mock reverence, 
merely to carry on the drama, but neither 
cherished nor respected. What a reflection, 
if, as I fear, it is true that the better half of 
the species, (for such I really think them, 
when fitly placed,) should be so sacrificed ! 
How vile the feeling and the taste, that 
can degrade them ftom being the real di- 
rectors and mistresses of man, to be the 


-mere soubrettes of society, gilded and 


smart, and dexterous and vicious, giving 
up all that exalts and endears them in their 
proper characters, of wives and friends, 
and partners in gvod and consolers in ad- 
verse fortunes! Even before the revolu- 
tion, manners were bad enough, but many 
causes since have rubbed off the gilding; 
the banishment of the nobles, the succes- 
sion of low men to power, and more than 
all the elevation of plebeian soldiers to high 
rank, promoting of course their trulls to a 
station where manners and morals were 
under their influence ; and this added to 
the horrible example set by Bonaparte 
himself in his own interior, putting every 
thing honest or sacred out of countenance 
and out of fashion. Add to this, what 
must have sent down the contagion to the 
lower orders——the conscription : the wretgh- 
ed men marrying without preference mere- 
ly to avoid the army, and then running 
into that army to escape from their ill- 
chosen partners; all these causes ‘must 
have conspired to make a frightful carnage 
in manners and morals too. In short, I 
am persuaded that a single monster has 
done more to demoralize uncivilize 
this country than a century can repair. 

am disposed to attribute to the same causes 
the growing fanaticism of England. In 
Ireland we had little to lose in civilization ; 
but Jook at our late extravagancies, and 
see at least how much we have lost in our 
own and in the opinion of others. For 
years to come, I see no hope ; we have, the 
anguish of being ourselves the cause of not 
going forward a little in the match of the 
world, but of still remaining a by-word a- 
mong nations. Patriotic affectation is. al- 
most as bad as personal, but I declare 1 
think these things do a good deal in sink- 
ing my health, which is far from good; 
my spirits on the ground ; and_ yet 
as to Ireland, I never saw but one_altet- 
nativeeea bridewell or 
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with England the first, with France the 
other. We might have had a mollification, 
and the bolts cane and a chance of 
ession ; but that I now give up. 

really wish the thing 
over; and trust ye that as is not irre- 
ligious or peevish, but rather a -hu- 
feeling, that, not eat 
more, I may be better by rising from ta- 
ble; ‘ enough is as good as a feast.’ 

*¢ Tam every hour more and more con- 
firmed as to my ideas of society ; it is not 
for those that think or feel; it is one fool 
getting on the back of many, to fly from 
himself. In France you can scarcely 
make even that experiment, for all here 
agree that at the present moment all society 
is dead. Nor is it wonderful, that, when 
all the actors on the great scene are chang- 
ed, the parts should be badly performed ; 
but still I have found society, as it is call- 
ed, and met a great deal of kindness, an 
some persons of talent ; but even there I 
found society an orchestra, where the fid- 
dlers were putting one another out, or ra- 
ther where one played a solo, and every 
other bow was soaped.” pp. 348—354. 


There is still a great deal of inte- 
resting matter to be gleaned from 
these volumes, but we must stop for 
the present. 

(To be continued. ) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF NAPOLEON. * 


No man ever filled so great a space 
in the eye of the world as Napoleon, 
yet no man in so short a time has so 
completely disappeared from it. His 
hold was upon its wonder, not up- 
on its affections. The anchor once 
weighed, the “ ship imperial” disap- 
peared, and was forgotten. If he had 
perished in the wreck at Waterloo, he 
would have been more talked of at 
the — day. His life has been 
the death of his name. Napoleon was 
certainly a hero, yet his notions of ho- 
nour seem to have resembled, a good 
deal, Sir John Falstaff’s ; “ Who hath 
it? He that died o’ Wednesday.” 
He preferred life, even with St He- 
lena and Sir Hudson. It is wonder- 
ful how little interest every thing in 
his present condition awakens. Al- 
though our natienal honour is un- 
doubtedly implicated in the particu- 
lars of his treatment, very few among 
us will give themselves any trouble 
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* Mes Souvenirs eur Napoleon, sa Fa- 
mille, .et sa Cour, Par Madame V°. Du 
Several Durand, Paris, 1819. 
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about the matter. Yet this is not at 
all from the spirit of revenge—that 
feeling has long died away—it is from 
sheer indifference. We should have 
felt deeply any insult offered to the 
dead body of Napoleon. If it had 
been thrown out to the dogs and the 
vultures after he had fallen bravely in 
battle, not a man in Britain but weuld 
have cried shame, and have blushed 
to the bone. As for his living car- 
case, it is scarcely possible to make it 
an object of our concern. 

From such a point of view, it has a 
very singular and spirit-stirring effect 
to throw our eyes back upon the days 
of his magnificence: the little book, 
of which we shall now give an ab- 
stract, places us at once in the midst 
of his meridian splendour. Here is 
its first sentence: “It was towards 
the end of the year 1809, Napoleon 
had been just gathering new laurels ; 
nothing was wanting to his glory, but 
an heir was awanting to his ambition.” 
We have here, accordingly, his his- 
tory from the time of his union with 
Marie-Louise. The book, gonsisting 
of two very small volumes, is written 
by Madame Durand, widow of one of 
Napoleon’s generals, and who had the 
honour of being in the household of 
the Empress. It is a very simple and 
unexaggerated statement; it neither 
“* extenuates nor sets down aught in 
malice.” The Emperor appears in it 
not at all in an unamiable light, but 
there is no kind of absurd admiration 
of him. As a husband and a father 
his conduct seems to have been unex~ 
ceptionable. We see more of him 
here in these domestic relations than, 

rhaps, we were ever permitted to do 
before ; and it is pleasing to find that 
there were softer moments in the soul 
even of a man whose head was turned 
and whose heart was seared with the 
most self-idolizing ambition. His se- 
cond marriage, it is true, was entirely 
dictated by that ruling passion. His 
desertion of Josephine was unfeeling. 
It was some time before he could re« 
solve upon it, and probably he was 


happy to seize upon any little incident 
which could seem to justify it to him- 


self. A circumstance of this kind oc- 
curred. The returning 
from Vienna, sent to her to join him 
at Fontainbleau. She was accustom- 
ed to appointments of this sort, which 
she regarded in the light of com- 
mands, and she hai never failed of 
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being the first to arrive at these ren- 
dezvous. On this occasion Napoleon 
had-the start.of her six hours. Dis- 
aged: at having waited for her so 

, he used ‘teptoaches in which he 
wag not scrupulous about the terms. 


Joeephine, ‘hurt, allowed in return a 


#w rather severe expressions to es- 
her. Some of those things were 


on both sides which-it is impos- 


sible‘ever to forget. The word ‘ di- 
vorce’ was pronounced, From that 
moment it became the’ object of the 
Emperor's serious thoughts. In four 
months afterwards ‘it: teok place, and 
was probably the origin of his fall, in 
consequence of the immoderate spring 
which his second matriage gave his 
ambition.” 

It was not at first known who was 
to be the new Empress. Negociations 
were entered intowith Russia, for a sis- 


ter of the-Emperor Alexander: they 


failed, but there was no repugnance 
on the part of Marie-Louise. ‘‘ She 
was at that time eighteen years and 
a half old ;—a majestic stature,—a 
noble gait;—mnuch freshness and lus- 
tre,—-iair locks; which had nothing 
uninteresting.-eyes blue, but ani-« 
matetl-: hand and a foot which 
might have served as models,—per- 
haps a little too much fulness, a de~ 
fect which did not long remain with 
her in France: Such were her exter- 
nal advantages that were apparent at 
first sight, Nothing was more gra- 
cious, more amiable, than her deport- 
ment when she was at her ease, whes 
ther in the intimacy of friendly convers 
sation, or’in the midst of persons with 
whom she was icularly connects 
ed ; but, in the world,-especially on 
her first arrival in France, her timid- 
pf gave her an air of embarrassment; 
which many people erroneously, took 
for pride, She had received a. verf 
careful education; her tastes were 
simple, her mind cultivated; she ex 
pressed herself in Freneh with almost 
as much ease as in. her native lans« 
_, Calm, reflecting, good, and 

ing, although with little show, she 
had every le talent, loved! to 
occupy h and was unacquainted’ 
with ennui. It was impossible any 
woman could suit Napoleon’ better, 
Gentle and , le, a stranger to 
every kind of intrigue, she never in- 
termeddied with public affairs, and, 
in fact, for the most part, knew no- 
thing of them, except through the 
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medium of the newspapers. To put 
a finish to the happiness.of. Napoleon, 
destiny so ordered. that this young 
Princess, who ‘might naturally have 
seen him only in the light of the per- 
secutor of -her family, who had twice 
forced herself to fly from*Vienna, fe); 
herself flattered with having captivat- 
ed the‘man whom Fame had pro- 
claimed as.the hero of Europe ; and 
she soon experienced. towards: him the 
most ‘terider attachment.” The Prin- 
cess was accompanied, by her. own 
train as far as Braunaw, where she was 
met. bythe suite whom Napoleon had 
appointed for her ; and of all her Aus- 
trian escort only a Madame Lajinski 


continued accompany her. Her 


new household had been named by the 
sister ef the Emperor, Madame Mu- 
rat, then Queen of Naples, a design- 
ing woman, who was.anxious, but un- 
successfuily so, to obtain an ascendant 
over the young Empress. The Duchess 
de Montebello was placed at the head 
of the establishment, and many other 
ladies in inferior departments. Poor 
Madame Lajinski did not long keep 
her station. She was an object of jea- 
lousy to all the new ladies of honour, 
and Madame Murat was applied to to 
have her dismissed. Marie-Louise, 
who wished to be. popular’ with ler 
new attendants, made no opposition. 
Not only Madame .Lajinski was sent 
back. to Vienna from:.Munich, but 
likewise a favourite lap-dog, the Prin- 
cess being made to understand that 
the passion of Josephine for such ani- 
mals had contributed. to deprive her 
of her 9 affections. 
“As the yoting Empress approac 
nearer Pranbee Napoleon practised a 
very refined piece.of gallantry. Every 
morning when she rose, a page ap- 
peared ing a letter from him, full 
of honied words,” which went. very 
smoothly down, and she . regularly 
re an answer by the messen- 
ger. This elegant intercourse con- 
tinued for fifteen days, and it was re- 
marked, that every successive letter 
seemed toawakena new interest in the 
breast of the Empress. | If by any 
accidént the messenger was than 
his usual. time of appearing, she was 
evidently disco nets ma- 
By questions as to the e€. causes 
of his delay... in the mean 
time, was no less,inpatient to see his 
young wife... He was delighted with 
belief thatishe tiad become volun- 
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tarily his,—the court etiquette pre- 
vented him from advancing far to 
meet her, as the place of her recep- 
tion had been fixed at Soissons,—how- 
ever, he broke through restraint, so 
far as to advance four leagues beyond 
Soissons, when he found that he had 
arrived there before her,—and their 
equipages met on the road. The 
Emperor alighted—threw himself in- 
to the chariot of the Princess—there 
was silence for a time, which she first 
broke, by saying; ** Sire, your por- 
trait has not flattered you.”—** Napo- 
leon was now forty-one. In his youth 
he had been very thin, of an olive 
colour, the form of his countenance 
long, and his eyes sunk,—altogether an 
unpleasant ph siognomy. ‘The ful- 
ness which 2 had acquired, with the 
increase of years, gave a greater round- 
ness to his features ; his skin had be- 
come whiter, his eyes had acquired 
lustre, and there was an air of noble- 
ness and much expression in the play 
of his countenance.” 

For the first three months after his 
marriage, the Emperor was almost 
constantly with the Empress, day and 
night. ‘The most urgent affairs could 
scarcely draw him away for a few 
moments, although naturally so much 
addicted to labour, and in the habit 
of wearying out his ministers, by keep- 
ing them at work for eight or ten 
hours at a time: now there was no 
getting him to attend to business. “‘ Na- 
poleon (says Madame Durand) was 
gay, familiar in his closer intercourse : 
he was fond of pulling ears, pinching 
checks, which he often to prac- 
tise on Marshal Duroc, Berthier, Sa- 
vary, and many of his aides-de-cam 

have seen him assisting at the toi- 
lette of the Empress, tormenting her, 
pinching her neck and her cheek. If 
she seemed teazed, he would take her 
in his arms, embrace her, call her 
‘ grosse bete,’ and the peace was 
made.”——“* One day, as he entered 
into one of the Empress’s apart- 
ments, he saw a young lady sitti 
there, with her back turned to 
the door. He made a signal to those 
in the room to be silent, and advan- 
cing softly behind her, be clapped his 
hands her eyes. She could not 
think of anyone, but a M. Bourdier, 
a respectable old man, the Empress 8 
head physician, who could permit 
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over, M. Bourdier,’ she cried, * don’t 
think I know your great ugly 
nds?’ (The Emperor’s were 
markably handsome.) ‘ Great ugly 
hands,’ repeated the Em » Yestor- 
ing her the use of her sight, ‘ you are 
really difficult to please.’ The poor 
young girl was so confused, that she 
was forced to take refuge in another 
chamber.—On another occasion, ha- 
ving accidentally trode on the foot of 
the lady who was assisting the Em- 
press at her toilette, he uttered a loud 
cry as if he himself had been hurt. 
* What is the matter?’ said the Em- 
ress. ‘ Nothing,’ he replied, with 
oud bursts of laughter, ‘ I only trode 
on Madame’s foot, and I roared out to 
cater her doing so, and you see I 
ave succeeded.’ 

The establishment of the Empress 
was almost as much under shackles 
as that of an eastern haram. The 
Emperor was not at all jealous, but 
he seemed to think that the wife of 
Cesar ought to be put out of the 
possibility of suspicion, and so there 
were apartments within apartments, 
and one set of ladies after another, 
and not a single man admitted with- 
out an express order from Na 
leon himself. He was ridictlously 
scrupulous indeed about these obser- 
vances. There were many jealousies, 
of course, among the attendants of the 
Empress, but Madame Montebello ac- 
quired the ascendancy in her favour. 
When Napoleon, asmight be expected, 
became less constant in his attentions 
to his young wife, she stood in need of 
a female friend, and this lady, a wo- 
man of character, gained her confi- 
dence. She accordingly became a great 
object of hatred to most other ladies of 
the court. Even the mother and sisters 
of the Emperor complained of her in- 
fluence. She showed, however, at 
the time of the Empress’s confine- 
ment, that she was not unworthy of 
her attachment ; for nine days and 
nights she scarcely ever quitted the 
apartment, and fulfilled, to her suf- 
fering mistress, every office of duty 
and affection. We must give in de- 
tail the account of the birth of the 
young Napoleon. It was a moment 
of deep interest, and presents an im- 

itations, the hopes, exulta- 
ton of the. Emperor of France, and 
lazy-pacing hours 

of the exile of St Helena. 
xX 
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<¢ It was seven in the evening, when the 
Empress felt the first symptoms of her ap- 
hing labour. Dubois, the accoucheur, 

was then sent for, who never quitted her 
from that moment. She passed the whole 
night in pain, having beside her Madame 
de Montebello, Madame de Lucay, and 
Madame de Montesquieu, who was ap- 
pointed governess of the infant about to be 
born ; besides the two first ladies in wait- 
ing, Durand and Ballart, two chamber- 
maids, and the nurse, Madame Blaise. 
The E , with his mother, his sisters, 
and Messrs Corvisart and Bourdier, was 


in an adjoining apartment, and came fre- 


tly into the chamber to learn how the 
mpress was going on. Her pains, which 
had been feeble throughout the whole night, 
entirely ceased at five in the morning. Du- 
bois informed the Emperor he saw no pro- 
spect of an immediate delivery, who then 
dismissed every body, and went himself to 
his bath. Dubois, and the ladies whom I 
have named, remained in the chamber. 
All the rest were assembled in the dressing 
roon.. 

‘¢ The Empress, worn out with fatigue, 
slept about an hour, and was then awoke 
by violent pains, whieh continually increa- 
sed, but without bringing on the desired 
crisis, and Dubois had now the painful 
certainty that her delivery would be difti- 
cult and dangerous. He went to the Em- 
peror, who was still in the bath, and beg- 
ged him to come and encourage the Em- 
press by his presence, and he did not con- 
ceal from him his fears that he should not 
be able to save both the mother and child. 
* Think only of the mother,’ cried Napo- 
jeon with eagerness, ‘ bestow your whole 
attention on her.” 

** Napoleon, after having ordered all 
those who ought to be present to be called, 
hurried to the Empress, he embraced her 
tenderly, and exhorted her to have pa- 
tience and courage. The physicians, Cor- 
visart and Rourdier, and Yran the surgeon, 
now arrived, and assisted in supporting 
Maria Louisa. The feet of the child pre- 
sented themselves, and Dubois was obliged 
to have recourse to his instruments to dis- 
engage the head. The labour continued 
during twenty-six. minutes, and was ex- 
tremely severe. The Emperor could not 
remain more than five minutes, he let 
the hand of the Empress, which he had held 
within his, and retired into the dressing 
room as pale as death, and ing quite 
bewildered. Every moment he sent in one 
of the women for intelligence. At length 
the child was born, and as soon as the 
Emperor was informed of it, he flew to his 
wife, and pressed her in his arms. Cam- 
baceres was then introduced, whose du 
it was, as Arch Chancellor of the ire, 
to certify the birth and sex of the chi 
tle was followed by the Prince of Neuf. 


chatel, who, though he had no officia) 


right to be there, came through zeal and 
attachment. The infant remained for se. 
ven minutes without giving any sign of 
life ; Napoleon cast his 
instant, and believed he was dead, but he 
said not a word on the subject, giving his 
whole attention to the Empress. A few 
drops of brandy were put into the mouth 
of the child, he was gently patted all over 
with the palm of the hand, and covered 
with warm napkins; and at last he uttered 
a cry, and the Emperor flew to embrace 2 
son, whose birth was to him the summit 
of felicity, and the last gift ef Fortune. 
who was so soon to abandon him. . 
‘“« This scene passed in presence of twen- 
ty-two persons, whom it is proper to name 
here, to confirm the authenticity of thesc 
details. They were the Emperor, Dubois, 
Corvisart, Bourdier, and Yran; Mesdames 
de Montebello, de Lucay, and de Montes- 
; the six first ladies in waiting, Mes- 
es Ballart, Deschamps, Durand, Hu- 
reat, Nabusson, and Gerard; five cham- 
ber maids, Mademoiselles Honoré, Ed- 
ward, Barbier, Aubert, and Geoffroy; the 
nurse Madame Blaise, and two young wo- 
men of the wardrobe. I say nothing of 
Cambaceres nor the Prince of Neutchatel, 
as they only came in after the birth of the 
infant. These circumstances demonstrate 
the absurdity of the story of a suppositi- 
tious child. This eould not have been 
managed in presence of so many witnesses ; 
besides, it should be remembered, that on 
the one side of the chamber was the dress- 
ing-reom, filled with persons in the service 
of the Empress, and on the other, several 
apartments, occupied by a crowd of ladies 


and gentlemen of the court, who were 


waiting with impatience for intelligence o! 
the important event. : 

** It was known throughout Paris that 
the. Empress was in labour, .and from six 
in the morning the garden of the Tuille- 
Ties was crowded with people of all ages 
and conditions. Orders had been given 
that twenty-one guns should announce the 
birth of a princess, and that a hundred 
and one should be fired to celebrate the 
birth of a suceessor to the throne. At the 
sound of the first gun, the multitude, whe 
had before been noisy and tumultuous, 
maintained the most profound silence, 
which was only interrupted by those who, 
in an under tone, counted the numbers 
one, two, three, &c. but when the twenty- 
second was heard, their enthusiasm burst 
out at once, in cries of joy, vivats and toss- 
ing of hats in the air, which contributed 
almost as much as the sound of the cannen 
to’spread the news into all the quarters 
Paris. Napoleon, behind a curtaiti 
at a window of Empress’s chamber, 
enjoyed the spectacle of the general trans- 
port, and appeared to be deeply moved by 
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it; and with his cheeks bathed in tears, 
he flew once more to embrace his son.” 
{ To be continued. ) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GREAT 
FREDERIC. 


Tux crimes of Napoleon have been 
punished by a living death. A very 
singular book has come into our hands, 
relating to the last hours of the great 
King of Prussia. It is written by 
Zimmermann, who was called, in the 
year 1786, to attend him as a physi- 
cian. Full of a ridiculous German 
admiration of the philosophic mo- 
narch, although the author himself 
was a religious man and a Christian, 
he lets us see, at the same time, with 
much naiveté, that such a termination 
of existence as he describes (the king 
thought it was to be an eternal termi- 
nation) was but a poor catastrophe for 
2 hero and alegislator. We shall give 
our readers @ quetation from it, which 
we think will both interest and instruct 
them. ‘There is a good purpose to be 
served in shewing the base uses to which 
all human grandeur must return, espe- 
cially when no brighter radiance gilds 
its close. At the same time, the King 
of Prussia, in this mortifying picture, 
does not appear without the occasional 
flashes both of his genius and his 
magnanimity. ‘The contrast of great- 
ness and littleness was never certain- 
ly put in a more glaring light. From 
the sublime to the ridiculous there is, 
indeed, but one step. 


‘* I entered the apartment of the king, 
whom I found sitting in a large elbow 
chair, with his back turned towards that 
side of the room by which I had entered. 
He had on his head a large hat, very much 
worn, ornamented with a plume of feathers 
Pan ancient ; and his dress consisted 
of a surtout of sky blue satin, all bedaub- 
ed, and tinged of a brownish yellow colour 
before, with Spanish snuff. He wore boots ; 


much swelled, upon a stool; while the 


I was perfectly sensible that my journey 


had not been perfo with very great 
dispatch ; but, reflecting that his majesty 
could not be ignorant that, in abe dry sea 
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son, one must be stopped every mhoment in 
the sands of Brandenburg, and that post 
horses are wretched animals, I did not 


think it necessary to make any for 


my delay. ‘* The Duke of York,’ said I, 
* requested me to deliver this letter to your 
majesty.” 

** Frederic read the letter, and our con. 
versation began in the following manner : 

Fred—Lt am much obliged to the 
Duke of York for permitting you to come 
hither. 

‘* Zim.—The Duke of York wishes, as 
ardently as I do, that my journey may. be 
serviceable to your majesty. 

** Hred.——How does the Duke of York 
o? 

“ Zim.——V ery well—he is always active, 
lively, and full of spirits. 

* #'rcd.—!I love the Duke of York as 
tenderly as a father can love a son. 

Zim.— The Duke of York is fully 
sensible of the value of the good opinion 
which your majesty entertains of him. 

*¢ F’'red.——Y ou see I aim very ill. 

Zim.—Your majesty's eye is as good 
as when I had the honour of seeing you 
here fifteen years ago. I observe not the 
least diminution in that fire, and vigour, 
with which your majesty’s eyes were then 
animated. 

“« Fred.—Oh! I am grown very old, 
and I find myself extremely ill. 

Zim.—Germaiay and Europe are not 
sensible of your majesty’s age and illness. 

** I’red.—My occupations go on in their 
usual train. 

“ Zim.—Your majesty rises at four in 
the morning, and by that you prolong and 
double life. 

“ Fred.—I do not rise; for I never go 
to bed—I re the whole night in this easy 
chair, in which you now see me. 

“© Zim—Your majesty wrote to me, 
that for seven months you have found 
great difficulty in breathing. 

“ Fred.—I1 am asthmatic, but not drop- 
sical.-You see, however, that my legs are 
much swollen. 

‘© Zim.—Will your majesty permit me 
to examine your legs a little closer ? 

‘* Mr Schoening being called to pull off 
his majesty’s boots, I kaeeled down, ex- 
amined his legs, the swelling of which ex- 
tended as far as the thighs—and held my 


+ have no dropsy. 
“ Zim.—A swelling of the legs is often 


joined with an asthma. Will your majesty — 


it me to feel your lower belly ? 

“+ Fred.—My belly is big, because I am 
troubled with ies. There is cer- 
tainly no water in it. 
is, indeed, distended, but it 
is not-hard. May 4 take the liberty of 
feeling your majesty’s pulse ? 

__§* His pulse, which was full and strong, 
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indicated a considerable degree of fever ; 
he was much oppressed, and coughed al- 
most without remission. — 

** Zim.— Your pulse is not weak. 

“ Fred.—It is impossible to cure me. 

“* Zim.—But your majesty may at least 
be relieved. 

“ Fred.—What would you advise me 
todo? 

ZimmAt t nothing.—I will 
go immediately and learn from your valct 
de chambre the whole history of your dis- 
order, and read- all that your majesty’s 
physicians have written on the subject; 
after which 1 shall have the honour of tel- 
ling you my sentiments. | 

* Fred.—That is proper—Schoening 
knows the whole. 

*¢ The king then taking off his hat, with 
much politeness, said, * I thank you once 
more for your goodness in coming hither. 
—Be so kind as tp return to-morrow at 
three.” 

“ Having returned with Mr Shoening to 
the — secretary's Office, without the 
castle, 1 did not disclose my sentiments 
respecting the king's disorder ; but I had 
no reason to doubt that his case was de- 
cidedly dropsical. The state of his breast 
appeared also to be very suspicious ; not 
only on account of the oppression, which 
might be Owing to some separate cause, 
and of the water which might be accumu- 
lated ; but because his majesty’s fever and 
cough made me apprehend an abscess. 
What I told the king, concerning the little 
change which I observed in him since 
3771, was true; but that, however, said 
very little. His visage was not only ema- 
ciated and thin, but appeared of that pale 
yellow colour, which always indicates a 
depravation of the fluids and solids; and 
which, in the like cases, is always a very 
unfavourable symptom. His hands were 
also divcoloureh end dry; his belly was 
greatly swelled; and his legs were not 
only in the same condition, as much as ] 
could be; but the swelling, as I have al- 
Teady said, extended even to the thighs. 

** All the papers concerning the king's 
state were Jaid me, by Mr Schoen- 
‘ing. ‘They consisted of a great number of 
letters, written hy Professor Selle to the 
hussar who acted as his majesty’s valet de 
chambre. This able physician kept up a 
daily ence with him, 


80 delicate a task. 
‘“* Mr Schoening then shewed me a'corre- 
between Mr Selle, the king's 


ysician, and Mr Cothenius, ‘his’ 

little warmth. “T siw, by the 

these letters; that 
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Coct. 
the king had not taken the remedies pre. 
scribed for him, though the best that could 
be administered, and the most suitable for 
his disorder, above once or twice ; and that 
he was a sworn enemy to medicines of 
every kind, except to a digestive powder 
coniposed of rhubarb, Glauber’s salts, and 
a few other trifling ingredients, in which 
alone he had any faith. I learned, too, 
that no idea could be formed of the excess 
which the king allowed himself in his food ; 
that his cooks were obliged to season all 
his dishes in such a manner; as was enough 
to destroy his stomach; that those which 
were most difficult of digestion were his 
greatest favourites; that he was passion. 
ately fond of Prussian » which are un- 
doubtedly the hardest in the.world, and 
would consequently be considered as coarse 
even in Lower Saxony and Westphalia ; 
that this regimen was the cause of those 
complaints and vomitings, which often 
came upon him after dinner, and of those 
fits of the colic that attacked him several 
times every week; and that nobody durst 
venture to remonstrate with him on this — 
subject: that when -his physicians, Selle, 
Cothenius, Frese, and heden, had pre- 
vailed upon him to try any remedies, he 
would never deviate from his usual mode 
of living: that sometimes he would praise 
a medicine after he had taken the first 
«ose; but after the second, when. attacked 


by his qualms, colic, and vomiting, or 
when he had passed a bad night, he always 


blamed the remedy. which had been admi- 
nistered to him: that he railed then i 
terrible manner against physicians 
their art ; and that, site having ha- 
rangued the former as the King of Pras- 
sia, he immediately dismissed them: that 
after he had sent away his physicians, he 
confined himself wholly to his regimen, 
and a few insignificant remedies of his 
own: that his disorder had by these means 
increased to such a degree; and that it 
bred wef continue the same to the 
at 
** Such was the account which I receiv- 

ed from Mr Schoening. ' Every thing that 
he told me seemed tobe stamped with the 
seal of truth. Of this I convincing 
proofs the same day, and for some days 
following. Th I found litde encou- 
ragement in Mr Schoening’s relation, yet, 
on account of the favourable « jon 
which I had met with. from his majesty, 
and the trust I had in Providence, whose - 

racious assistance has, in the course of m 
Fife, delivered me from so many dangers, 
returned quietly, contentedly, from 


same day. to visit his majesty 
at three: at half aftey twelve, when 


6 chasseurs came to tell me, that his 
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majesty desired to see me as soon as I had 
dined.—Without dining, I immediately 
set out and hurried as fast as I could to 
Sans-Souci. In ascending the litile hill 
before mentioned, a coach, in which were 
Count Luchesini and General Goertz, the 
king’s usual guésts at table, crossed the 
road before me, in its way from the palace. 
This alarmed me a good deal ; because, his 
majesty, in general, never finished his din- 
ner so soon. On my arrival, I learned 
from Mr Schoening, that, from morning 
till noon, the king had coughed without 
interruption ; that he had a violent oppres- 
sion; and that he expectorated a prodi- 
gious quantity of blood. On the first 
view, his majesty’s situation seemed to be 
highly alarming: he could not speak ; 
coughed very much, and at every fit the 
blood flowed from his mouth.. He could 
not breathe but after violent and painful 
efforts. 1 even theught every moment 
that my august patient would be stifled: 
sometimes [: could not sit in his casy 
chair; but was obliged.to stand up. All 
his strength seemed to be exhausted, and 
his head hung down, resting on his breast. 
Soon after he suffered himself to drop into his 
easy chair, where he immediately fell 
asleep: his face became agitated by con- 
vulsive motions ; from time to time a rat- 
tling noise was heard in his throat; and 
his pulse was full, quick and strong, but 
at the same time regular. 

** I stood a long time near him, before 
he could utter a single syllable, and before 
I could speak to him. Every moment he 
appeared as if about to be suffocated ; and 
the first words which he said were, * With 
all this, I have a violent colic.’ Scarcely 
had I returned an answer, when he again 
fell asleep, and when the rattling in his 
throat and the convulsive motions return- 
ed. A violent fit of coughing soon roused 
him from his sleep, and the blood began 
to flow ftom his mouth as before. This 
melancholy scene continued half an hour, 
when his majesty found himself a little 
better: I asked permission to prescribe 
something fur his relief, which oor sioned 
the following conversation : . 

_ Fred—What do you intend to do ? 

“ Zim..To relieve breast, and 
stop the spitting of blood. 

Fr The spitting of “blood is no- 
thing ; 1 expectorated fully, as;much in 


the war of seven years. . What must I do. 


“ Zim.—.You must take a cl 


Fred alt will go off like» pistol: 
your reme- 


shot ; but, however, L-will tty: ye 
dy.—What must be done besides ? 


oni ; 
aoniag oxymel, 


done, to ease your breast, without irritating — - 
the colic, “Your miajesty must take sal am-~ 
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“ Fred.— is of no service to me. 
What will the sal ammoniac do ? 


“ Zim.—It will cool and, ease. your 
breast, which is very necessary, and will 
not irritate the colic. 

** Fred.—-Qrder some sal ammoniec for 
me; and afterwards tell me if you are at 
present well informed r ing my case. 


** Zim.—TI am indeed ; but I wish your: 
majesty would be pleased to allow me to 


send to Berlin for Professor Selle, in order 

that we may concert a plan for the treat- 

ment of your disorder. Selle is better ac- 

quainted with your case than any one: 

since the beginning of it he has judged 

bo and always given your majesty good 
vice. 

** With terrible looks, kling 
his head raised up, and a tae fh at 
never heard in my life, his majesty replied, 
* I expected that plan from you.’ 

“ Zim.—I will afterwards lay this plan 
before your majesty. At present 1 must 
endeavour, as much as possible, to relieve 
the symptoms of the moment. 

** All the king’s strength appeared ta 
be exhausted’ by this comversation, He 
soon after fell into the same state of pro- 
found sleep, his head leaning on his breast, 
and convulsions appeared in his counte- 
nance as before. 

*¢ His majesty held in one of his hands 
a white handkerchief, which appeared as if 
it had been dipped in blood. It was of 
considerable importance to know whether 
there was not some pus mixed with the 
blood. Seeing, therefore, a white handker- 
chief on the table near me, I. took it up 
with one hand, and with the other gently 
drew towards me that which the king 
held, when he suddenly awoke, raised up 
his head, and darted a furious look at me; 
but very luckily he soon dropped his head 
again, and fell fast asleep. 1 then put in- 
to his hand, with a little more precaution, 
the handkerchief { had taken from the 
table; and on examining that which I 
took in exehange, I found pure blood with 
a very little phlegm, but no pus at all, 
The king remained a long time dozing, 
and always seemed to breathe with much 
difficulty. While he was in that state, the 
sal ammoniac was brought; and Frederic 
having at length awoke, I said, ‘ Here is 
the. sal ammoniac.’ _ He shook his. head, 


took the salt which I gave him, had a cly- 
ster administered, again slept for an 


self then asin an aw situation—a 
stranger, and alone with the King of, Prus- 
sia, who appeared to be with me on 
the first day of my. arri before I had 


Be 
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face still continued. During these paim- | 
ful moments, I was the only person with : 
the king, while one or two hussars attend- | - 
ed in the anti-chamber. I mye | 
must be 
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time to say or do any thing of importance, 
and fearing every moment to see the hero 
whom the eighteenth century had so often 
dreaded at the head of his armies, and al- 
ways admired, expire before my eyes, and 
in my arms. Those who have been in 
imminent danger, or in alarming agitation 
of mind, will casily comprehend what I 
suffered upon this occasion. 

“ The day was remarkably warm; the 
sweat ran dewn my face in torrents; and I 
should certainly, if possible, have perspir- 
ed blood. Finding myself alone with this 
awfully great prince, surrounded by the 
most solemn tranquillity, I indulged 


distracted me, and inspired me with cour- 
age. Sometimes I fixed my eyes upon the 
king ; sometimes on a superb bust of white 
marble and agate, which stood upon the 
chimney-piece opposite to his bed, and 
which brought to my mind that passage of 
his Epistle to Marshal Keith, where he 
says, 

Virtuous Mark Aurelius, 

An example for mankind, 

My hero, and my model. 


* Without stirring from my place, I ob- 
served every thing that appeared remark- 
able in the king, and even in his — 
iment. With his dress, which was a little 
cynical, he had on his left hand two rings, 
each consisting of a very large single bril- 
liant : on the left he wore another ring less 
costly, but which was valuable for a dif- 
ferent reason; it was a green chrysopra- 
sus from Silesia, which he wore as a me- 
morial of his iy Lae of that large duchy. 
Opposite to the door of the king’s apart- 
ment, which was open, I beheld a beauti- 
ful portrait ofthe Emperor Joseph I]. Et 
appeared that his majesty had caused it to 
be put in the above position, that he might 
never lose sight of so great and cnterpris- 
ing a monarch. 
** Afterwards recovering myself, and re- 
turning to my usual situation, I reflected 
on the honour I had in being called as a 
a to attend the greatest of kings. 
hinking on the jealousy which this ho- 
nour would excite in the minds of those 
who are vexed to see others accomplish that 
glorious end to which they are not able to 
attain, I said to myself, * If they felt all 
the uneasiness and all the fears which I 
now experience, I am certain they would 
be far from envying my condition. 
‘** T was not, however, apprehensive of 
seeing the king expire that day, because 
he had not the pulse of a dying 
which convinced me that, notwithstandi 
every uuafavourable appearance, the vi 
strength was not exhausted; and because 
i flattered myself that this storm might be 


ing than US. 
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thoughts and reflections which in turns - 


periodical, and consequently more “ 
dangero 


[Oct 
*¢ While I was absorbed in these reflec. 
tions, his majesty was awaked by another 
very violent fit of coughing, and a dread. 
ful oppression. As soon as he was able to 
speak, he said, * This sal ammoniac does 
not afford me any relief: I will take my 
digestive powder.” ‘This powder was com. 
posed of cream of tartar, nitre, and crabs 
eyes. I replied, that it would do ye 
well: it would open and relieve his belly. 
He then took his digestive powder; and 
at the same time a great quantity of |ct- 
ters were brought to him open, which con- 
tained the replies he had given that morn- 
ing to ull the dispatches he had received 
from foreign countries, and from his own 
states. These letters were laid upon a 
table, close to the side of his majesty’s 
easy chair ; and, notwithstanding his ex- 
hausted state and great weakness, he drew 
them all towards him, and began to read 
them. I retired some paces backwards, 
as far as the door of the anti-chamber, 
while his majesty read all these letters, 
which were probably very short, and witl 
a trembling hand afterwards signed them. 
When this business was over, I again ad- 
vanced before his majesty, who said a few 
words to me respecting his situation; after 
which he fell asleep, alternately dozing and 
coughing ; but he expectorated a much 
smaller quantity of blood. Being alone 
above an hour, with Frederic always asleep, 
I continued my meditations: but however 
terrible this scene might be, it still exhi- 
bited something which gave me courage. 

« ¢ Tf I can extricate myself happily 
from this painful situation—if I can ob- 
tain,’ said I, with a kind of enthusiasm, 
* the confidence of this terrible prince, I shal! 
be embarrassed with nothing that may hap- 
pen to me in the course of my life. 
should not be afraid of presenting my- 
self before all the great men in the world, 
and of looking them boldly in the face.’ 
Sometimes, when the king recollected him- 
self, he addressed a few words to me. He 
then had some stools ; the intervals of his 
being awake were longer; his breathing 
became freer; and he told me that his 
colic had left him. 

‘* For four hours I was at this fatiguing 
post, when his majesty dismissed me, with 
these words : Return to-morrow morning 
at half past six.” 


Herewe close at nt, but we 
shall probably return with the doctor 
to pay the dying monarch another 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD NELSON: 
A urro without a heart is a very 
poor affair. ‘Such, we think, were not 
Alexander or Cesar. Such, we are 
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sure, was not Lord Nelson ; and thus 
it is that we feel so differently when 
we hear these names, than on the 
mention of Frederic or Napoleon. A 
hero in Christian “times, especially, 
is expected to be quite a pattern of 
chivalrous disinterestedness this 
makes the selfishness of the charac- 
ters last named so much the more hate- 
ful and unnatural. The heathen he- 
roes were far more Christian than they. 
—Lord Nelson, with all his vanities 
and wanderings, had a heart moulded 
upon the gentlest charities of the 
Gospel. He was misled into some 
great fanlts, both public and _pri- 
vate; but he was an object of ge- 
neral love and interest; and there 
has only been one other death in 
our time, not that of a hero, but of 
a young and virtuous woman, which 
has been wept with still more genu- 
ine and universal tears. 

There is something very affecting 
in conversing with any of Lord Nel- 
son’s old companions in arms. They 
venerate his memory, but they love 
it still more, and there is a womanish 
tenderness seizes them whenever 
speak of him. . It is, accordingly, wi 
much interest that we have just per- 
used a very simple and seaman-like 
journal, with a sight of which we have 
been favoured, written by a gallant 
ofticer who served in his Lordship’s 
ship when he was at Naples in 1799. 
This was perhaps the most question- 
able part of his life,—his facility bee | 
practised on to the commission o 
some flagrant violations of public 
justice, and he lost himself’ in_ pri- 
vate, by his foolish idolatry of Lady 
Hamilton. These circumstances are 
not concealed in. this narrative ;— 
an account, in particular, is given of 
the barbarous and disgraceful result 
of the violation of that treaty which 
had been entered into by Captain 
with the Neapolitan imsur- 
gents,—a violation which Lord Nel- 
son consented to, from a very un- 
worthy cormpliance with the base 
councils of a treacherous court :— 
this and some other incidents we hope 
to be permitted to lay before our read- 
ers on another occasion :—-at present 
we shall confine ourselves to a few 
anecdotes. of very little moment, 
indeed, in themselves, but which 
have an interest as being connected 
with Lord Nelson, and as illustrat- 
ing, in some degree, the kindness 
of his nature, and the admiration 
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and love in which he was so univer 
sally held! We begin with an ac- 
count of his Lordship’s reception at 
Palermo. 

“ 1799, August. 

** On the fifth we sailed from Naples, in 
the Foudreyant, having the king on board, 
and on the 8th reached Palermo, in Sicily. 
On steering into the bay, and before we 
anchored, the queen, accompanied by the 
hereditary prince, and three princesses, 
came on board to welcome his majesty on 
his return, after being restored to his king- 
dom, and to thank Lord Nelson for being 
the main instrument of his restoration. 
The meeting on the quarter deck of the 
Foudroyant, on this occasion, was reale 
ly a very interesting scene to myself and 
the other officers. Immediately after the 
ship anchored,-the royal family, accom- 
panied by Lerd Nelson, Sir W. and Lady 
Hamilton, went on shore te church, to re~ 
turn thanks to the Almighty for having re- 
stored to them their kingdom. Aug. 13. 
This day the king created Lord Nelson 
Duke of Bronte in Sicily, with an estate 
of three thousand pounds Sterling a year. 
I saw the title-deeds, they were a folio size, 
bound in red morocco leather: his Lord- 
ship was also presented with a sword richly 
mounted with diamonds, valued at four 
thousand guineas, which I have frequently 
had in my hand. Soon after, the come 
bined fleet of Russians and Turks came 
into the bay from the Levant, and remain- 
ed a few days, and during their stay, the 
royal family gave Lord Nelson, at the 

e, a grand entertainment of vocal and 
instrumental music, in commemoration of 
the battle of the Nile; intended to reflect 
the greatest possible honours on the heroes 
of that proud day. ‘To this entertainment 
the officers of the Russian and Turkish 
fleet were invited, together with the officers 
of his Lordship’s own ship, the Foudroy- 
ant, at that time the only English man of 
war in the bay, After the music was 
finished, our attention was called to the 
balconies and windows of the palace, in 
front of which there was a very grand dis- 
play of fireworks representing the battle of 
the Nile. The imitation was astonishing : 
Ships firing broad-side to broad-side, a con- 
tinual roar of cannon, and a constant blaze 
of musquetry—the masts and yards of the 
shipping crashing as they fell—shells fly- 
ing from the castle of Aboukir—and, final-. 
ly, the awful and tremendous explosion of 
the French admiral’s ship, L’Onent. To 
this entertainment, the whole noblesse of 
Palermo and its vicinity assembled, so that. 
the number of people was very great. 
From the palace we were conducted to the 
pare and here one would have imagined 

imself upon enchanted ground, for the 
whole — was illuminated with innum- 
erable lamps disposed iti the finest taste. 
From tree to tree were extended wreaths 
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of flowers, from the centre of each of which 
a lamp was suspended. Pyrrmids corre- 
sponding in number to that of the captains 
who fought at the Nile, and bearing their 
names, were erected, each about twenty- 
four feet in height, all hung with lamps. 
At the foot of the garden, on an elevation 
of eleven steps, covered with red cloth, 
stood a large Temple of Fame thirty feet 
high, covered with paper of gold, and stud- 
ded with a thousand lamps :'on the top 
was a trimmphal car, in which a a fi- 
of the King of Na On the upper 

Sep of the of the tem- 
stood three figures, representing Lord 
elson,- Sir W. and Lady Hamilton, in 
their proper dresses. Over the figure of 
Lord Nelson, in the centre, was suspended 


We x of Fame, with a laurel crown in 
her hand. Their majesties, aecompanied 


by Lord Nelson, Sir W. and Lady Ha- 
milton, advanced to the foot ef the steps. 
The king then ascended to the top, leadi 
his youngest son Leopold, whom he li 

up to the figure of Fame, from whose 
hand the young prince took the laurel 
crown, and placed it on the fi of Lord 
Nelson. Inside the temple there was also 
a great blaze of lansps, and from the roof 
was suspended a large figure of Fame, fly- 
ing to England with news of victory in her 
hand. The night being calm, with an un- 
clouded sky, the ladies had all come here 
in their full dresses, so that in every direc- 
tion you saw walking groupes of tlegant 
and beautiful women, sparkling with a pro- 


fusion of diamonds and embroidery, amid 
bands that were playing delightful pieces of 
music, and fountains throwing out pure 
. water to a great height, the radi- 
| ance of the lamps with which they were 


This is all very splendid. “The in- 
cident which we shall next introduce 
earries us forward, in imagination, to 


Fi a very different scene, ‘“‘ more silent 
_ far, where kings and poets lie.” 
Captain Hallowell, of the Swiftsure 
iq 44, one of the ships which fought at the 
q ‘battle of the Nile, having after the e 
i ment picked up the main-mast of I.’Orient, 
‘a which blew up in the action, out of the 
ce mast had a coffin made, and sent jit, ac- 


iQ _ €ompanied by a letter, on board the Van- 
guard, as a present to ord Nelson, who 
tefully received it. It was not painted 

ut was in the natural colour of 
wood, having a label on the bottom, i 
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to this pro 


ing from what it was made. 
1e following 1s a Captain Hallo- 
well’s letter, 
2 238 May 1799. 
My I send you a 
coffin mad¢. of _part of L’Orient’s. main- 
you may be in one of your own 


COct. 
trophies ; but may that period be far dj 

tant, is the sincere wish of your olin 
and much obliged servant, Ben. Hato. 
WELL.”-—“ remember ‘one circumstance 
respecting this coffin. While 'we'were lay. 
ing at anchor in the bay of Palermo, tlic 
ship being dressed in colours, their Sicilian 
Majesties, accompanied. by Sir W. and 
Lady H. came on board on a visit, and 
had a wish to see the lower gun deck. Just 
as their majesties came out of the cabin 
to the quarter deck, Lord Nelson stepped 
on one side to me, and said, * T— , run 
down and order up my coffin, place it on 
the after part of the lower deck, and spread 
a flag over it.” *. What flag, my Lord? 
He answered, ‘ A union flag? I imme- 
diately ran down, and ordered the coffin 
out of his own store-room, and had it pla- 
ced on oe _ boxes abaft the mizen- 
mast, 80 company, in going round 
the lower deck, all) passed close to it I 
saw the — the eyes of Lady Hamil- 
ton just passing it, and she appeared 
to be speaking about it to his Lordship.” 


Lord Nelson continued to carry this 
coffin with him in every ship in which 
he afterwards sailed, and we belicve 
was buried in it. The following are 
traits of his characteristic kindness. 


- March 1800.—On our arrival at Mal- 
ta, 1 found the Foudroyant at anchor off 
Saint Paul's bay, and the moment the 
Alexander anchored, a boat from the Fou- 
droyant was sent to bring me on board. 
While passing between the two ships, the 
officer of the boat informed me that Lord 
Keith had proposed that [ should go on 
board the Queen Charlotte on otion, 
viz. as junior lieutenant, and take my 
chance or turn in getting promoted ; but 
sented. Immediately on my getting from 
the boat to the ! deck, Tis Lordship 
came out of his cabin, shook me by the 
hand, and in a friendly manner told me 
what had passed, adding that he thought 


tenant with him, than go on. beard Lord 
Keith’s ship as a junior. To receive such 
a compliment and mark of friendship from 
so and gallant an officer, was in the 
i degree flattering, and 1 told his 
Lordship how much J felt honoured and 
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wards told me in confidence, that his Lord- 
ship said to him, ‘ T shall not leave 
this ship, till he goes out of her a captain ;° 
and this accordingly happened about three 
months after.’” 

The Queen Charlotte was burnt, 
with the greater part of her crew, 
shortly afterwards, so that Lord Nel- 
son’s kind interference on this occa- 
sion had much the appearance of a 
Providential interposition, and the 
officer whose journal we are quoting 
piously feels it in that light. We 
may, perhaps, hereafter give our read- 
ers his striking picture of the confla- 
gration of that ship. In the mean 
time, to peered with his anecdotes of 
Lord Nelson. wed ides 


“ Having arrived at Malta, we anchor- 
ed in Marsa Sirocco Bay, where we found 
lying at anchor H. M. ship Culloden, of 
74 guns, Captain Sir Thomas Trowbridge, 
one of the best seamen and most zealous 
officers in his Majesty’s navy, and one of 
Lord Nelson’s most tried and beloved 
friends, His sound advice had been of use 
to his Lordship on many occasions, and 
might have been of more, for he did not 
conceal from him. his sentiments respecting 
the Neapolitan court, and particularly Lady 
Hamilton. I know that Sir Thomas Trow- 
bridge detested her, and was grieved to see 
his dear friend so infatuated. I have rea- 
son to think that -he said a great deal to 
Lord Nelson on this head during their pre- 
sent meeting. While we remained in this 
bay, his Lordship, Sir W..and Lady Ha- 
milton, resided at the Palace of St Anto- 
nie, with Captain Sir Alexander Ball, who 
acted on shore as governor of the island, 
and was in a mahner idolized by the Mal- 
tese. On the 2ist of May 1800 we sailed 
from this bay, Sir W. and Lady Hamilton 
having returne:. on board. We left the 
Culloden at airchor in the bay, but. Sir 
Thomas came on board in his‘ berge, and 
accompanied us for a considerable distange, 
and, after parting, 1 saw Lord . Nelson 
walking backward and forward, on. the 
ener very much affected, the tears 

owing down his. cheeks, which he endea- 
in vain to. conceal, ‘He was. part- 
ing with one who. had-often nobly support- 
ed him in the. day 
Lord Nelson: for. me, inte the cabin, 
and put into my hand a sealed ‘packet, di- 
rected Captain om board the Fou- 


droyant. occasion, to.express. my 


‘Stnvere gratitude’ forall his acts of kindne 
to me, andithe happiness Lfelt in receiving 
my. firstycommissipn from bis. Lordship’s 
own. hiand personally. How, indeed, could 


I feel othicrwise ‘tian honoured in receiving 
listiniction® conferred “upon me by 
the greatest Wwartior of ‘the-age? took a 


such 


vo v. 
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of battle. Next day | 
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hurried leave of his Lordship, and imme- 
diately proceeded to join the ship to which 
I was shall mention, before 
I conclude, one or two more slight traits of 
this great man. On February 18, 1800, 
when the F t was in chase of Le 
Genereux, 74, I was standing by his Lord- 
ship’s left hand on the coal ys 
Captain Sir Edward Berry wason his right. 
We had fired the two foremost guns on the 
larboard side of the lower gun-deck at the 
enemy, and were just drawing up on his 
starboard r, when he fired his broad- 
side, and hauled down his colours. His 
Lordship turned to me, and said, * What 
do you think of that fellow ?’ I answered, 
that I thought he had acted very humane- 


ly, for, had he isted till we had 
dreadful slaughter aboard him. ‘ Very 
true,’ replied his Lordship, ‘ but he ought 
to have sent us into a harbour,’ ee 
that he ought to have fought till he h 
disabled us in our masts and rigging, On 
another occasion, ing of Ie Genereux, 
&c. &c. his Lordship said, ‘ A man should 
always fight when an opportunity offered, 
as it happened but seldom.’ I add only 
one other little anecdote. By a law of 
Malta, no cotton can be exported until ma- 
nufactured into some kind of cloth, &c. 
While we ley. at anchor off La Valette, a 
man came off with a few handsome white 
figured bed-covers for sale; same of them 
were fringed, others ene They were all 
carried into ‘Lord Nelson’s cabin, when they 


were bought up by his Lordship, Sir W. 
and Lady Hamilton, and some other offi- 
cers and ladies. I sent money to purchase 


a fringed cover, but they were all disposed 
of. His Lordship, on finding this, imme- 
diately said, ‘ Let T—-— have mine, and 
I will take a plain one.’ This was done 
accordingly ; the quilt is still in my pos- 
session, and, as may be supposed, 1 set a 


-value on it far above its ihtrimsic worth.”’. 


This last trait almost reminds us of a 
much finer anecdote of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, which is too well known to be re- 
peated. The circumstances, indeed, are 
very different, but the character of 


mind is the same. Nelson had quite 


as little selfishness as-Sydney, and, 


. therefore, he is a hero of the same 
lass, the only 


of that produc- 
tion which we. to see 
indigenous in the British soil. 


e* 


(Continued from last. Number, p. 231.) 
“oy PART THIRD 
Poor Dick ! he gladly would have fled, 
But, weariness his strength ‘subdu’d ; 
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He cried, and bung his foolish head— 
The boy was famishing for food. 

The Gypsies took his passive hand, 
And led him to their tatter’d tent ; 

To cut and carve he did not stand, 
But tooth and nail to work he went. 


A half pluck’d chicken and a crust 
Fish’d from the kettle on the fire ; 
Folks are not nice when eat they must, 

And little salt or sauce require. 


As he devour'd this dainty mess, 
They mark’d him with inquiring eye, 
While pretty near the truth they guess, 
Though to explain they find him shy. 


Then in his drink a drug they threw, 
That cast him into torpid rest, 
While tound the female Gypsies drew, 
And soon the sleeper was undress’d. 
His wholesome skin with dext’rous dye 
A dingy yellow now became ; 
His hair “ites shorn, clos’d up one 
None could have guess’d him the 
same. 


Wrapt round in filthy ragged weeds, 
Be 9 Gypsy 
To waking terrors rage succeeds; 
But he is caught—there’s no retreat. 


‘* Good little boy, you learn our art: 

No good, no victual—dat’s our way 5— 
Of what you catch you have a 


New roasts are robb’d, and springes set 
For the wild rabbit and the ha hare; 
For birds he now must read the net, 
Himself entangled in the snare. 


How oft he thinks of friends and home! 
How oft regrets his follies past ! 


_ Making resolves for time to come, 


When he escapes their toils at last. 


And now the gang, from long success 
_ Grown bold, ali punishmentderide; 
From less to more, foolhardiness__ by 
‘self defy'd. 
Resolv’d to 
ge thay ly 
Or frighted fowls from eatkling keep ? 


Cocks; hens, and chickens spread alarm ; 
The servants rous’d, with fork and flail 

Come pouring down in such a 


te 80 bold} 
Poor Dick is Where he 


‘With him they left the bag to 


Sure never rose a day: 


ai 
morn before wo brought, 
With fear and shame, ie hung his head, 


“The young knave’s -better fed than 


not my friends,” poor Dick reply'd, 


« They kept me sore nst my will, 
thn 1 have chee 


But they confin’d and held me still. 


‘* My father is an honest man, 
And if I had not been a fool, 

I should not from my home have ran, 
Because he made me go to school.” 


So, then you're not a lad : 

Here, Peter ! wash and make him clean 
Perhaps, poor boy, he’s not so bad, 

If he speaks truth, it will be seen.” 
Well scrubb’d and cleans’d, his whole. 

some skin 

Once more assumed its native hue, 
The patch remov’d, his eyes were seen, 

A goodly pair, of glossy blue. 
Stripp’d of his a he had, 

The cast-off of his *s heir, 
And when he decently was clad, 

He stood before the Justice chair. 


Refresh’d with bread, and cheese, and ale, 
And kindness, carnestly he sought 
To tell the magistrate his tale, 
How by the gypsies he was caught — 
His father’s home, his uncle John, 
Their cottage standing near the ‘anil se 
But where ? why near the market town ; 
What was it call’d? he could not tell. 


_ What county? Dicky did not know, 


Had never heard, so could not say : 
** Poor lad ! you let him go 

With me, your Worship ? he’s a stray,” 
Said. Sergeant Kite, ‘‘ he’s young but 

stout ; 

And as we range the country round 
He'll beat a drum, and in our route 

His parents may perchance be found. 
Half willingly, the squire consents, 

Not knowing better what to do ; 
And wilder’d by the late events, 

The boy appear'd consenting too. 
my buck! here take some 


rink, 
Your father has a farm you say, 


Well, oO may meet, -when least you 

Behold his drum, ‘8 pond’rous Joad 
For him to bear! from town:to town; 

How often on the dusty. road 

Or while in winter quarters ti 

schodl-room bie 
Oh how he the boys! 
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The soldiers march, their route un- 
_ known, 
’Till with surprise himself he found 
Ent’ring the well-known market town, 


His heart beat strong with hope and fear ; 
’Tis market day, and who can tell 

But father, mother; may be here, _ 
And from his hands the drumsticks fell. 


“ Why, what the d—1 ails you, Dick ? 
Are you asleep, or in a trance ? 

What means this awkward stupid trick ? 
Begin, or I shall make you dance.” 

He spoke. “ Dick,” cry’d a voice hard 

by 

It cannot be, and yet it must ; 

He starts, when with an eager cry 
Right thro’ the throng his mother burst. 


‘“* *Tis my own Dick, my dear lost boy !” 
And round his neck her arms she threw, 

And while Dame Winter wept for joy, | 
Her husband near the sergeant drew. 


‘‘ Good Mr Sergeant, let the lad 
Return with us, ard name the sum, 
You may be sure we shall be glad, 
To pay you, to replace your drum.” 


All were agreed, alert, and gay 3 

But uncle’s silence damp’d his joy, 
At length, he condescends to say, 

** You'd better been a cabin boy.” 


‘* Dear uncle, pray forgive my fault, 

For it was chance and not my choice, 
And you shall hear soon as we halt, 

I’ve had no reason to rejoice. y Lat? 


‘* No, *twas nat choice, but my hard hap, 
That forc’d me in to beat tattoo, 

And glad I leave my tassel’d capy 
Gay coat, and drum, to go with you. 


“<1 was 80 i t a fool, 
When free I could not find my way, 
Now, if you'll let me go to school, 
I promise no more tricks to play.” 
Dame Winter kjss’d his sun-burnt cheek, 
‘His father shook him by the hand, 
And uncle Jehn, when he could speak, 
Said, ‘* He was welcome safe to land !” 


Now summer 


SPECIMENS OF SCOTTISH PORTRY. 


Tue following little poems fell late- 


of a most dese 
though born 4: peasant 


place 
Miscellany. . I, kuow. them to 
deserving 

who, 


in the upland wiids of Dumfries-shire, 
and obliged, even in early life, to sup- 
rt himself by the sweat of his brow, 
, by dint of perseverance, taught 
hi English, Latin, and French, 
and has alse acquired a knowledge 
far from contemptible, even of ma- 
thematics and algebra. The author 
is quite a youth, and although his ex- 
treme modesty prevents his worth 
from being at present known, yet to 
the eyes of his friends at least, he 
gives the promise of future distinc- 
tion; nor are his morals and piety 
inferior to his genius. 
Crawwick is a beautiful rivulet 
which falls into the Nith, a little 
above Sanquhar, and on the braes of 
which the author spent. his boyhood 
in tending sheep. Spango is amoun- 
tain streamlet, which, by joining the 
Wanlock, on which are situated the 
lead mines of Wanlockhead, forms 
the Crawwick. 
The e’enin’ o’ simmer on Spango was 
closan’, 
An’ night on the green wuds o’ Crawwick 


When Annie retir’d, where the lone wood- 
path lay, : 

To hear the dark mountain stream mur- 
mur away. 

*Mang wil’ dewy flowers her fitsteps war 
strayan’ ; 

Her ringlets war wantonly ower her cheeks 

layan’ ; 
An’ the breezes war pilferan’ 


kisses, 
Her white neck was veil’d by her dark yel- 


low tresses ; 
Below, the white faulds o’ the cambric were 


As through the gieen woodpath I met her 

yancing, 

The thoughts her heart frae her dark 
een were 


A blush th 


Now simmer fiowers 0’ loveliest hue 
Lie wallowan’ on the lea, ; 


: that latel 
An! thas Ipicly 


Fa’ w frae 


“Aye joyless all and dear, 
While mournfa’ lament, 


The dyan’ the year, 


355, 


cing, 

the ringlets mine eye 
icover, 

For the hand that I gave was the hand o’ 
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Where now the wee white-breastit flowers 
That clad yon dewy braes, 

An’ where the little warblan’ birds 
That sang their cheerfu’ lays ; 

An’ whar art thou my ain luv’d youth, 
“Made a’ thae joys sae dear, — 

That led me ’mang the scentit birks 
At bluman’ o’ the year ? 


Whan last the dewy primrose blew 
Aneth yon fading tree, Pie 
Whase green leaves screen’d my e’enin 
walk, 
First Willie met wi’ me, ; 
How warmly then this bosom thrill’d 
Wii’ joys sae fond and dear, 
Nor thocht o” lang and dowie days 
In the departan’ year ! 


How gaily blum’d luve’s fragrant bed 
Whar aft we twa reclin’d, 

Thir ringlets ower that bosom spread 
That was to me sae kind ; 

Now unadorn’d thir locks may float 
An’ hide the falling tear, 

He’s gane wha aften pour’d their charms 
In the departed year. 


Then humid plaivens * snawie white 
War blawan’ i’ the breeze, 

Now early winter's stormy blasts 
Souch waesome through the trees : 

How like the fleetan’ joys 0° luve 
Ance to this heart sae dear, 

Departed wi’ the scentit flowers 
That clad the bluman’ year ! 


O happy days o’ youthfu luve, 
For ever fled away, 

An’ naething left to my young heart 
But sadness now and wae. 

() Willie will ye ne’er come back 
To dry this falling tear, 

An’ bring again the joys that fled 
Wii’ the departed year ? 


PAISLEY RIOTS. 
MR EDITOR, 


Paisley, Oct. 7, 1819. 

As provincial occurrences are no 
doubt worthy of your insertion, in 
proportion to their importance, I have 
thought it right to send you a detail- 
ed account of the riots which took 
place here in the last month of Sep- 
tember. I am the more anxious to 
de this, as I look upon your work as 
@ national record passing events, 
from which future historians may 
glean information regarding our cha- 
racter and manners. From the news- 
papers of the day, such uncertain in- 


* "The flower of the white clover, Tri- 
Solum repens. 


telligence is gathered, as to render it 
extremely difficult to discover what 
is correct from what is totally unwor- 
thy of credit. 

It was the intention of the radical 
reformers, as they have of late been 
called, to hold a meeting at Meikle- 
riggs Muir, on the Saturday previous to 
that on which the tumult happened. 
But the day turned out so unfayour- 
able, that it was deemed impracti- 
cable to carry through the business 
for which they were to assemble. A 
placard was therefore printed and 
stuck up, encircled with black edges, 
the insignia, we are told, of mourn- 
ing, stating that an adjourned ineet- 
ing would be held on Saturday the 
of September at Meikieriggs 
Muir, to take into consideration the 
conduct of the magistrates of Man- 
chester. 

As these hand-bills issued by the 
committee were circulated through- 
out the country with the most inde- 
fatigable industry for twenty miles 
round, and placarded at the corner of 
every lane and street in Glasgow, our 
magistracy, of necessity, foresaw the 
arrival of an immense concourse of 

ple, and could not fail to appre- 
end some disagreeable consequences. 
Anxious for the preservation of the 
public peace, they took as early an 
opportunity as possible of counteract- 
ing these movements. After exerting 
all their influence with the reforin 
cowmittee, both in the way of advice 
and warning, they issued proclama- 
tions declaratory of their fears, and 
their determination to support the 
laws of the land against all who should 
dare to infringe them. The commit- 
tee promised, at the pressing solicita- 
tions of the magistrates, to use their 
efforts to prevent bodies of men from 
marching to the field in military ar- 
ray with music and bauners. What 
influence they had or did exert, in 
compliance with these promises and 
salutary injunctions, I am not able 
to tell, and never yet heard ; but, 
from the sequel, it would appear that 
these promises were either violated on 
the part of the committee, or they 
had «it not in their power to exert 
their influence to any —_ purpose. 
From the complexion of the meeting, 
I am inclined to believe ‘that the last 
mentioned circumstance may be the 
truth, as I am now well assured that 
the committee had as little control 
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over the different sections as those 
who were totally uninterested in their 
procedure. 

On Saturday, the 11th of Septem- 
ber, about one o'clock, after a vast 
deal of bustle, preparation, and expec- 
tation, about twenty or thirty ragged 
boys made their appearance on our 
streets with two flags, bearing in- 
scriptions of no seditious tendency. 
The constabulary force had been as- 
sembled at the request of the consti- 
tuted authorities, and were waiting 
with these gentlemen at their head, 
when this contemptible procession was 
announced. It was followed and huz- 
zaed through the town, as might have 
been expected, by a great concourse of 
idle people, who had already begun to 
collect from all quarters, and made its 
way to the place of meeting without 
disturbance. 

From Nielston and Barhead, vil- 
lages six and eight miles distant to 
the south, another but still more for- 
midable procession advanced about 
the same time. This was preceded 
by a band of music, which partially 
guided the movements of the multi- 
tude, and two flags, around which 
they rallied. This body was again 
joined by another at Carriagehill, in 
the immediate vicinity of the town, 
or rather what forms a part of its sub- 
urbs, being a continuation of its line 
of streets in a southern direction. 
Two flags, with inscriptions, were 
here also unfurled, while the crowd 
received a vast accession to its now 
rapidly increasin~ umbers. 

From Kilbs cn and Linwood, 
two villages to tue westward, proces- 
sions with colours and inscriptions 
also arrived, bearing along with them 
all the young, the idle, and the dissi- 
pated, forming, of course, a much 
greater proportion of the throng than 
those who took any interest in the 
business. Various estimates have been 
made of the numbers of this motle 
assembly of men, women, and ¢hil- 
dren. ‘The most reasonable caleula- 
tion makes them amount to betwixt 
five and nine thousand, a’ number 
sufficiently alarming of itself, but not 
comprising one-sixtieth part of the 
fatisebly from which it was most inde- 
fatigably edllecteds 

This confused multitude, affecting 
the misapplied name of a deliberative 
body; passed a set of resolutions, some 
of ‘connected with the imme- 
diate object of their meeting ; others 


containing the mere efferves¢ence ‘of 
ill informed and ‘misguided minds, 
which were all, however, carried una- 
nimously, and huzzaed withouta single 
word said in opposition to them. 

A circumstance truly ridiculous 
interrupted these sage deliberations. 
A hare happened to be driven from 
her form by the crowd of reformers, 
and her flight attracted for a time 
their attention. In the amusement of 
the pursuit, they forgot the conduct 
of the Manchester magistrates, the 
calamities of the country, and their 
own sad and unrepresented condition ; 
while another party, alarmed by the 
shouts of the huntsmen, called aloud 
that a regiment of cavalry was just 
at hand. For a moment the orator 
who was haranguing them was struck 
dumb, while one gentleman on the 
hustings, more daring and intrepid 
than the rest, having the proud re- 
commendation of recently arriving 
from Manchester, encouraged the 
standard-bearers, and those who en- 
circled them, to stand fast by their 
colours. A speedy intimation, how- 
ever, of the timidity and flight of 
the enemy soon quieted their appre- 
hensions. 

The gentlemen of the committee 
made their appearance on the hust- 
ings, we believe, about three o'clock, 
and it was twilight ere their proceed- 
ings were brought to a close. The 
party from Glasgow left the field first, 
closely followed by all the rest now 
marching in rocession to- 
wards the town, with the full deter- 
mination of parading the streets with 
their music and colours. 

The colours of the advanced party 
had scarcely reached the market-place, 
where the magistrates and constables 
were still in waiting, when amidst 
the shouts, huzzas, and waving of the 
flags, the first in order was seized by 
the provost. The standard was de- 
livered into his hand with the utmost 
complaisance or terror, while the bear- 
er hastened to hide himself ‘in ‘the 
tumult which instantaneously suc- 
ceeded. The second flag was torh to 
pieces, either’ by those whi’ cafried 
and surrounded it, or’ in thé: éfforts 
made to rescue it ‘from theif haiids, 


such was at this «moment? the 


bustle, and consequent_uncertainty, 
that no individual was apprehended 
or marked out’ by the cotistables, All 
escaped in the affray, and ‘mingled 
with the multitude. | 
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A sudden and unexpected opposi- 
tion being thus given to the proces- 
sion, and its line broken in upon by 
this unlooked for movement, it was 
for a few moments totally interrupt- 
ed, and every thing seemed at a 
stand. After the seizure of the flags 
was intimated to the columns in the 
rear, a consultation was held whether 
they should still continue their march 
in open defiance of authority, or se- 

arate and return home. Fortunate- 
ly the wiser alternative was adopted, 
and the sections from Nielston, Bar- 
head, and the other adjacent places, 
severally divided, turning down the 
streets that led to their suburbs and 
villages. It had been well had every 
thing now remained in this situation, 
and no farther act of aggression been 
committed ; but the great mass of the 
multitude still retaining some apparent 
order, and ranged in lines from four to 
six deep of men, women, and children, 
soon began their progress anew. The 
pavements on either side were crowd- 
ed with spectators, while an opening 
was made in the centre for the re- 
formers, who, as they arrived at the 
narket-place, broke away in confusion 
from each other, and mingled with 
the rest of the population, now wholly 
afloat and idle, and therefore inevita- 
bly disposed to mischief. Prepared, 
as were the minds of those who had 
been attending the meeting, and cheer- 
ing and encouraging the ‘speakers, 
who occupied their attention, and 
filled their heads with the wild- 
est notions about Liberty, Equali- 
ty, and Universal Suffrage,—the pu- 
nishments due to tyrants, oppres- 
sors, magistrates, and military, and 
all those who dared to think dif- 
ferently from themselves ; for it is re- 
markable in the very front of their 
resolutions, they denounced as ene- 
mies to the country, and severely de- 
serving the national vengeance, all 
those who dissented from their data, 
(a species of tyranny almost unheard 
of but in the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion,) it was scarcely possible but that 
same commotion must fellow, and 
inore especially as it is now well as- 
certained that the main bodies 


town with their. flags, had only fol- 
lowed them a little way homeward, 
and returned to increase. the ; t 
and exasperate their fellows. 

_It was dark before any violence was 


sheriffs and other magistrates were en. 
gaged in the examination of those who 

ad been apprehended by the police of. 
ficers and constables, when stones were 
thrown at the windows of the Town- 
hall, and fell in different corners of 
the apartment. ‘This species of warfare 
continued for an indefinite length of 
time, the magistrates avoiding inter- 
ference as long as could well be justi- 
fied ; and it ought not to be forgotten, 
that, during all this time, the con- 
stables remained within doors ready 
to obey the orders of the constituted 
authorities so soon as their services 
should be required. 

The tumult increasing, and the vio- 
lence of the rabble breaking out into 
actions still more insulting and des- 
perate, such as throwing stones at 
every quiet individual who passed, the 
constables were at last dispatched to 
use all their efforts to clear the streets 
and disperse the multitude. ‘To their 
expostulations and threatenings the 
most furious invectives and execrations 
were returned from the mob, while 
showers of missile weapons were hurl- 
ed from all quarters, till hardly an in- 
dividual who attempted to preserve 
the public peace of the town, and 
mainiain the authority of the laws, 
was left uninjured. About ten o'clock, 
when all hopes of dispersing the peo- 
ple, or overawing their lawless pro- 

ings, were at an end, the Riot Act 
was read, and a messenger dispatched 
to Glasgow, a distance of about seven 
wiles, for the aid of a military force. 
During the three hours which passed 
before the arrival of a troop of cavalry, 
the magistrates and the town were in 
a condition sufficiently alarming. Pro- 
the did not take all 

of the opportunity. 

The cayalry arrived in haste 
tween twelve and one o'clock on. Sun- 
day morning, while the streets were 
yet full of men and women, and were 
received with huzzas and, cheers of 
defiance re-echoed from one corner of 
the town to another. But though not | 
called upon to,act, nor even para 
through the streets, a more yiel 
disposition was soon manifested in 


. of directions, and with more. confidence 
those who pretended to have left the and Ra 


less exertion, the constables suc- 
ceeded in dispersing the bands which 
loosely. together. 
In less than two from the. at- 
rival of the hussars all was quiet, 

On morning we were early 


offered to person or property. The nich the 
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ing from a thousand voices. The mar- 
ket-place was again already filled with 
crowds, unsettled in their looks and 
motions, and evidently preparing for 
farther disturbance. Along with a 
multitude of strange faces, many of 
them exhibiting evident marks of 
the sleepless night they had passed, 
the native inhabitants were throng- 
ing in all directions, alike uncertain 
and undetermined with regard to their 
future operations. In all that was 
said or done there was a spirit essen- 
tially different from that tranquillity 
they were accustomed to wear on this 
day of repose from labour. 

The morning, however, passed a- 
way without any remarkable occur- 
rence, till the hour when the ,magis- 
trates assemble to proceed together to 
church. It was then the spirit of tur- 
bulence and disaffection, which had 
been hitherto smothered, began to 
burst out in abusive language and in- 
sulting conduct. Without the slight- 
est provocation, these gentlemen were 
hissed and hooted by the younger part 
of the mob, encouraged by those of 
riper years, who mingled with them, 
aud were no doubt delighted with this 
coodly display of the effects of their 
instruction and example. The same 
scene was repeated in the afternoon, 
but, dissatisfied with the little they 
had yet accomplished, the junior ma- 
ristrate was escorted home by some 

undreds of men and boys, who shout- 
ed and huzzaed after him through the 
streets. As night and darkness ap- 
proached, the confusion and tumult 
increased ; and the lighting of the 
lamps was the signal for commencing 
anew the work of destruction. 

The main body of the rioters, in 
advancing up the High Street, assail- 
ed the house of a respectable shop- 
keeper, who was filsely reported to 
have injured a woman and murdered 
a child, on thé preceding night, in 
the discharge of his duty as a consta- 
ble ; but, in the heat of their fury, 

mistdok this gentleman’s house, 

and vented their ill-judged indigna- 
tion upon the dwelling of another. 
From thence they proceeded south- 
watd to the ‘tesidence of the magi- 
Strate who had been followed home 
from the place of worship. In’ their 
progress thither they attacked several 
ouses, and particularly that of one of 
unpopular By t blica- 
tion’ of ‘some rding the 


management of the poor, which they 
deemed obnoxious, and now took the 
most effectual method of refuting. 
After fully indulging their revenge, 
by destroying every pane of glass in 
the house of the junior magistrate, 
they hastened to attack that of the late 
provost, a gentleman far advanced in 
years, and now sinking under a load 
of disease and infirmities, who had 
always been distinguished as a most 
zealous and popular magistrate. Here, 
for once, some remaining sense of jus- 
tice seems to have checked their career. 
A consultation was held among the 
ringleaders, who, calling aloud to their 
fellows to desist, led them away to the 
dwelling of the senior clergyman, 
whose house next day exhibited the 
most disastrous effects of their resent- 
ment. Finding no resistance, as the 
only inmates for the time were some 
young and timid females, the mob, 
arming themselves with bars of iron 
torn from the railing of a Methovist 
chapel in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, attempted to burst the doors, 
with the intention, no doubt, of de- 
spoiling and rifling the house -of its 
contents, but this, after many fruit- 
less efforts, they found themselves un- 
able to accomplish. From thence they 
bent their way westward, fell upon the 
house of a gentleman, which for the 
time remained unoccupied, as his fa- 
mily as well as himself had all retired 
to the country, breaking the lamps, 
and sweeping every thing before them 
in their destructive course. 
It was about eight o'clock on this 
evening when the Riot Act was again 
read ; and the few cavalry that re- 
mained, only fifteen in number, with 
such of the constables as chose to vo« 
lunteer their services, came forward to 
uell this tumult, that was spreading 
dismay to the utmost limits of the 
town in every direction. For a short 
time they had to contend, and contend 
fiercely, with those seattered parties, 
who fled in all directions at their ap- 
proach, skulking in cellars, and stairs, 
and closes, till an op nity was a~ 
ain afforded of peeping without risk 
from their loopholes of retteat, and 
Showering their w s without 
dread of ut this 
atory warfare began to slacken as 
Praividecls were picked up here and 
there, and conveyed to prison in the 
face of the most violent assemblies of 
rioters. By ten o'clock the silence of 
the night was deep and awful, unit- 
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terrupted but by the gallopping of the 
cavalry, who scoured the town in all 
direchons. 

Monday arose upon us with still 
more portentous omens. A spirit of 
daring hostility, and undisguised en- 
mity, directed against the upper clas- 
ses, was now breathing revenge in open 
day, and, not even waiting for the 
shelter of night and darkness, wasready 
to burst forth at every moment. About 
eleven o'clock of the forenoon, a 
report was rapidly circulated, that a 
great body of men might be instan- 
taneously expected from Glasgow, 
for the purpose of compelling our ma- 
gistrates to deliver up the colours they 
were supposed to have so illegally 
seized on the preceding Saturday. 
As the intelligence spread like light- 
ning among the assembling multi- 
tudes, they began to move in an east- 
ern direction, and irresistibly bore a- 
long with them every individual who 
stood in their way. The tumult, with 
great fury, began once more, but the 
unexpected arrival of two companies 
of infantry, who halted on the field of 
action, turned the scale at once, and 
put an immediate stop to these out- 
rageous proceedings. 

Previous to the arrival of the mili- 
tary reinforcement, the Riot Act had 
been read, and the police-officers dis- 

rsed in all directions, with placards 
imtimating whet the magistrates had 
done, and their determination of 
bringing the matter to the ultimate 
conclusion. The Committee of Re- 
formers, in the meantime, were re- 

uested to use their influence with 
the misguided rabble, and intreat them 
to return to their homes, as the consti- 
tuted authorities could no longer be 
answerable for the safety of the life of 
any individual. Several hours 
after the arrival of the military, dur- 
ing which an apparent suspension of 
hostilities took place. It was about 
four o'clock in the afternoon when 
the last proclamation was issued, and 
notice given, that the assistance of 
the military, who atill remained un- 
der arms, would be made effectual 
in fifteen minutes. An immense con- 
course of people had now collected 
in St James's Street, in consequence 
of an intimation from the Commit- 
tee that they were empowered to de- 
liver a final resolve to the multi- 
tude. Here they were harangued 
from the windows of different houses, 
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advised, we suppose, to disperse, and — 


told what must be the inevitable and 
fatal consequences. ) 

In the mean time, the constables 
were assembled at the Cross, headed 
by the infantry, and covered in the 
rear by fifteen horsemen. In their 
progress down Moss Street they were 
assailed at every step, and on all 
hands, from windows, lanes, and 
closes, while the mob in front, retreat- 
ing as they advanced, pelted them 
with every sort of weapon, with which 
the spot now amply supplied them 
from the rubbish scattered around 
some recent buildings. At the foot 
of Moss Street they all halted for a 
moment, when thecavalry were brought 
round to the front, and ordered to dis- 
perse the multitude. At the first ra- 
pid movement of the horsemen, as they 
gallopped steadily along the pavement, 
the crowd instantaneously gave way, 
as if by magic. What followed dur- 
ing the after-part of the day was a 
continued succession of flight and dis- 
persion, the hussars clearing the streets 
in all directions. The spirit of re- 
venge now took the only means re- 
maining of gratifying itself in the 
breaking of such lamps as had hither- 
to escaped its fury. Several hundreds 
were shivered to atoms, and whole 
streets involved in darkness. 

The silence and solitude that now 
succeeded unbroken, but by an occa- 
sional yell that echoed from a dis- 
tance, or the trample of the horses that 
patrolled in successive parties, was, if 
possible, still moreawful than the storm 
that had just passd over our heads. 

On Tuesday, the town was filled 
with the echo of a great many vague 
reports of injury and even murder 
committed by the constables, on 
whom the indignation of the dissatis- 
fied was now fully disch . These, 
when investigated, were all confuted, 
and every individual cleared of the 
charges thus maliciously brought 2- 
gainst him. But no disposition was 
yet manifested by the working classes 
to return to their varied occupations. 
On this and the succeeding evening 
it was deemed. necessary to repeat the 
reading of the Riot Act, and com- 
mand the shops to be shut at an ear- 
ly. hour, to preserve the ‘safety of the 
town... The spirit. of disaffection was 
tamed, not subdued, and was onl 
kept under by fear and terror. +t 
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Mr James RaMsHAW, copperplate 
printer, of Fetter-lane, has received the gold 
{sis medal of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, for an improved plan of copperplate 
printing, by the use of steam in the place 
of charcoal fires, the effluvia of which are 
so injurious to the health of the workinen, 
and at the same time subject to many ac- 
cidents by fite,—as, by the old process, 
each man works over a gee ng with- 
out any chimney to carry e vapour 
urising from the butning charcoal. Phir. 
teen of those fires he formerly had in 
his workshops, and one sea-coal fire or 
stove in his drying-room,—fourteen fires 
in the whole ; but, by bis new process, the 
use of the thirteen fires is supers 


seded. 

Mineralogical Map of Scotland.—Pro- 
fessor Janreson has been employed for many 
years in investigating the 
structure of his native country, and has 
now, We understand, collected so extensive 
a series of facts and observations, that he 
will soon be able to present to the public 
a Map of the Mineralogy of Scotland. Dr 
MacCulloch, who has had the good for- 
tune to be employed in niineral research- 
es in Scotland, at the expence of Govern. 
ment, has it also in, agitation to publish 
a Map illustrative of the Geology of this 
country. 

Edinburgh College Museum. — The 
classical .collection purchased 
by the University of Edinburgh from M. 
Dufresne of Paris, has arrived in éxcellent 
condition, and is now deposited in the Col- 
lege. The most striking and valuable part 
of the collection is the birds, These are in 
a state of preservation, and are so 
put up as to be capable of any arrange- 
ment the Proféssor of Natural Histo 
may choose to adopt, and besides, are ad- 
mitably fitted for the purpose of study. 
When added to the present collection in 
ing 8 id display of fully ) spe- 
cimens, very collection of up- 
wards of 800 eggs, accurately named, adds 
to the value of this ent of the Mu 
wards of 12,000specimens, allin igh- 
To these thete has just 
been added [500 specimens of 
collection, of shells amourits to nearly 4000 

i ged and named in 


est préservation. 


merous collection of echini, asteria, and 
corallia. 7 

Mr Gordon's New Portable Gas Lamp. 
— The application of inflammable gas to the 

rposes of illumination has hitherto been 
almost wholly confined to the lighting of 
large cities, extensive manufactories, and 
public institutions. ‘The ingenious appar- 
atus invented by J. and P. Taylor, for ob» 
taining gas from oil, has enabled gentle- 
men of fortune to light their houses with 
gas at a moderate expence, and without 
being annoyed by any of the disagreeable 

Pp which arise from the distillation 
of coal. But notwithstanding this valuable 
improvement, gas light has never been ren- 
dered portable, and the great body of pri- 
vate individuals, and all the lower classes 
of society, are unable at this moment to 
derive any advantage from the extraordi- 
nary cheapness of this beautiful light. 

_ In order to remove these limitations to 
the use of gas lights, and to render them 
available in every case where lamps or 
candles can be used, Mr Gordon conceived 
the idea of condensing a great quantity of 
gas into a small space, and set himself to 
construct.a in which this condensed 
gas could be burned with the same facility 
and security as an ordinary lamp. The 
bedy or reservoir of the lamp is common- 
ly made of copper, about 1-20th of an inch 

ick, in the form of a sphere or cylinder, 
with hemispherical ends. The reservoir 
roay be put into a different apartment from 
that which is to be illuminated, or may be 
concealed under the table, or, when it is 
required to be ornamental, it may be put 
into a statue, or the pedestal of a statue, 
or may be suspended. 

In order to regulate the escape of the 
condensed gas, Mr Gordon has employed 
two different contrivances, ie are eX- 
tremely ingenious. By either of these 
contrivances, the command of the flame is 
so complete, that it may be reduced to an 
almost imperceptible quantity. 

The forcing-pump by which Mr Gordon 
condenses the gas is nearly the same as 
that of the common condensing syringe, 
having a solid piston worked by. a lever, | 
and a guide, to produce a verti- 


' cal motion. As a considerable degree of 


heat is created during the condensation of 
the gas, thé pump must ke kept cool by 


td hanging the. water oon be- . 


surrounding it with a case 

_ When is is required to fill 9 great num-— 

ber of lamps with condensed gas, which 

will the case; when it is sold 
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to individuals from the reservoirs of Gas 
Light Companies, Mr Gordon recommends 
that the forcing-pumyp should be wrought 
by steam, or any other mechanical power, 
and that the gas should be condensed into 
a large reservoir, from which the lamps of 
numerous individuals may be filled at once 
with the condensed gas. A mercurial 
gauge, similar to that used for ascertainin 
the force of condensed air, must be fix 
to the large reservoir, for the purpose of 
enabling any person to see the degree of 
condensation to which the gas has been 
brought. 

As we have had occasion to see Mr Gor- 
don’s lamp put to the test of direct experi- 
ment, we fecl ourselves entitled to speak 
with confidence of its excellence, and to re- 
commend it as one of the greatest practical 
inventions which has for some time been 
presented to the public. Its application 
to the lighting of private and public car- 
riages, as well as to coal mines, under the 
safeguard of Sir H. Davy’s invention, will 
be speedily put in practice; and we hope 
the time is not very distant, when reser- 
voirs of condensed gas shall be estublished 
in every town and village of Great Britain, 
and when the lonely cottages of the poor 
shall be enlivensd by this economical and 
cheerful light. There is one application 
of the portable gas lamp to which we at- 
tach a very high value. By an extreme 
diminution of the aperture, the flame can 
be rendered so sinall (in which case it is 
reduced toa blue colour) as to give no 
perceptible light, and to occasion almost 
no consumption of In this state the 
lamp may be used in bed-rooms, and the 
imperceptible flame may at any time be 
expanded into the most brilliant light, by 
turning the cock, by means of a metallic 
rod verminating near the bed.—Z£dinburgh 
Philosophical Journal. 

Curious fact respecting the Swallow — 
Captain Carmichael, an intelligent and 
<i observer, mentions to us the follow- 
ing fact respecting the natural history of 
the swallow. Swallows are birds of Me 
sage at the southern extremity of Africa, 
as well as in Europe. They return to 
the Cape of Good Hope in the month of 
September, and quit it again in March 
and April, Captain Carmichael happen- 
ing to be stationed for some time at the 
casiern extremity of the colony, a pair 
of these birds ( Hirundo capensis) soon 
after their arrival built their nest on the 
outside of the house wherein he lodged, 
fixing it against the angle formed by the 
wall with the board which supported the 
eaves. ‘The whole of this nest was covered 
in, and it was furnished with a long neck 
or passage, through which the birds enter. 
edand came out, It resembled a 
tudinal section of a Florence oil 


This nest having falleg down after the 
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[Oct. 
young birds had quitted it, the same pair, 
as he is disposed to believe, built again on 
the old foundation in the month of Fe. 
bruary‘following ; but he remarked on this 
occasion an improvement in the construc- 
tion of it, which can hardly be referred te 
the «dictates of mere instinct. In building 
the first, the birds were satisfied with a 
single opening, but this one was furnished 
with an opening on each side; and on 
watching their motions, he observed that 
they invariably entered at one side, and 
came out at the other. One object obtain- 
ed by this improvement, was saving them- 
selves the trouble of turning in the nest, 
and thus avoiding any derangement of its 
interior economy. But the chief object ap- 
peared to be, to facilitate their escape from 
the attacks of serpents, which harbour in 
the roofs of thatched houses, or crawl up 
along the walls, and not unfrequently de- 
vour both the mother and her young.— 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 

Red Snow found to be produced by a 
Fungus of the genus Uredo.—Mr Francis 
Bauer, whose dexterity in the use of the 
microscope is well known, has published 
in the Quarterly Journal, No. XIV. p. 
222, a serics of microscopical observations 
om the red'snow found in Baffin’s Bay by 
Captain Ross. He has put it beyond a 
doubt, that the colouring particles consist 
of a new species of Uredo, which grows 
upon the snow, and to which he has given 
the appropriate name of Uredo nivalis. He 
found the real diameter of an individual 
full-grown globule of this fungus to be the 
one thousand six hundredth part of an inch. 
Hence, in order to cover a single square 
inch, two million five hundred and sixty 
thousand of these are necessary. : 

Atnwspherical or Metcoric Dust.—Pro- 
fessor Rafinesque of New York, in a paper 
on atmospheric dust, maintains, that an 
imperceptible dust falls at all times from 
the atmosphere, and that he has seen it on 
Mount tna, on the Alps, on the Alleg- 
hany and Catskill Mountains in America, 
ahd also on the Ocean. This is the same 
dust which accumulates in vur apartments, 
and renders itself peculiarly visible in the 
weams of the sun. He has found it to ac- 
cumulate at the rate ef from one-fourth of 
an inch to one inch in a year, but in such 
a fleecy state, that it could be compressed 
to one-third of its height. Hence, he takes 
the average of the yearly deposit at about 
one-sixth of an inch.—American Journal 
of Science, No. IV. p. 397. 

Russia.—There publishing, and 
has been for some: months, at Astracan, @ 
Journal of Asiatic Music, by M. Iwan 
Dobrowsky, music-master Gymna- 
sium of that city. It isin to present 
a collection of the romances, songs, national 
airs, and dances, whether Armenian, Per~ 
siav, Ladian, Chiagse, Cizcassian, Cossack, 
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Kalmuck, && They are arranged for the 
piano, and appear in numbers once a 
month. 

Germany.—The Royal Society of Scien- 
ces at Gottingen has proposed for the sub- 
ject of a prize, to be awarded in November 
1820, a critical Synopsis of the most an- 
cient Monuments of every description hi- 
therto discovered in America, to be placed 
in comparison with those of Asia, Egypt, 
&c. The memoirs to be written in Latin. 
Value of the prize fifty ducats. 

France.-—Some labourers in the depart- 
ment of Lot have lately penetrated into 
the caverns formerly dug by the English, 
in the vicinity of Breuge. In the lowest 
parts were certain crevices, which, when 
laid open, discovered a depository of bones,. 
some of horses, others of the rhinoceros, of 
the same species of which fossil fragments 
have been found in Siberia, Germany, and 
England ; and a third kind, belonging to 
a species of stag, now a non-descript, with 
horns, not much unlike those of a young 
rein-deer. ‘These relics have been collect- 
ed and presented to the Academy of Scien- 
ces by M. Cuvier, and are now in the king’s 
cabinet. 

Imperial Tea.—Much has been said in 
the foreign Journals respecting the Impe- 
rial Tea ( Xenopoma thea Sinensis ) which 
was sent by the Em of China to the 
Emperor of Russia. The following are a 
few particulars concerning this plant, which 
is remarkable for its fine flavour. 

The xenopoma, which has been for some 
time cultivated with the greatest secrecy in 
Russia in the Imperial botanical garden, 
was brought to France in October 1817 by 


M. Howa, 2 Russian botanist, who was 
then travelling at the expence of the Rus- 
sian government. It is said to be the tea 
commonly used by the Emperor of China 
and the Mandarins. 

In France the plant has already grown 
to the height of two or. three feet. The 
best mode of preparing it is to bring the 
plant to table, in order that the leaves may” 
be plucked off and infused in the tea-pot, 
while they are quite fresh. The infusion 
thus prepared is declared to be balsamic 
and stomachic in the highest degree. 

For the propagation of the renopoma it 
is merely necessary to cut off the small la- 
teral branches, after the wood has acquir- 
ed some degree of consistency by about a 
year’s vegetation, and to plant them ina 
shady situation. At the expiration of a 
year the leaves will be fit for use. During’ 
the winter the plants must be taken out of 
the ground and placed in pots, that they- 
may be rem6ved into an orangery or green 
house of mild temperature, to protect them. 
from the frost. 

Botany.—A French Journal mentions 
that the Botanical Garden of Grenoble a 
present contains a sort of vegetable pheno- 
menon well worthy to excite the curiosity 
and attention of the friends of natural his- 
tory :—-A ligneous plant, of the species call~ 
ed by Linneus Yucca Draconis, is now in 
full blossom. The Yucca, after a vast deal 
of care and attention, once appeared in 
bloom at the Jardin du Roi in Paris ; and 
it contended for eighteen years against the 
unfavourable climate before it bloomed at 
Grenoble. Its blossom consists of a cluster 
of white flowers, in form resembling tulips. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. ~ 


LONDON. 
Mrs Granam, author of a “* Journal of 


a Residence in India,” &c. who is now in. 


Italy, is preparing for the press an Account 


of Two Months’ Residence in’ the Moun.’ 
tains near Rome, with some Account of the. 


Peasantry, and also'of the Banditti that in- 


fest that néighbourhood.” The ‘same’ lady’ 
has also been employing her time upon a 


Life of Nicholas Poussin. 

_ In the press, and willbe published dur- 
ing the ensuing autumn, ‘an elegant and 
ornamental work, entitled The 
man’s Mirror, reflecting the History and 


Delineationsaf the Horseand Dog, through- 
out all theit varieties.” ‘The work will be 


elegantly printed in quarto, on superfine 
paper engravings, Tepresenting eve- 


ry species of the Horse and Dog, will be’ and nearly ready for publication, a thinl | 


11 


executed by Mr Jobn Scott, in the lin® 
manner, from original paintings by Mar- 
shall, Renigale, Gilpin, and Stubbs, accom- 
panied with engravings on wood, illustra- 
tive of the subjects, as head and tail-pieces 
by Bewick and Clennell, &c. 

On the Ist of January will appear the 
First Number of a new Literary Journal, 
entitled ** The Retrospective Review,” 
consisting of Criticisms upon Analyses of, 
and Extracts from, curious, useful, and 
valuable books in all languages, which have 
been published from the Revival of Litera- 
ture to the commencement of ‘the present 
century.. Edited m tr Society of Members 
of the University 
continued quarterly. 

Mr L. J. A. Mac-Henry has in the press, 
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edition of his improved Spanish Grammar, 
designed jally for Self- Instruction. 

A work on the Fossils of the South 
Downs, with Outlines of the Mineral Geo- 
graphy of the Environs of Lewes and Brigh- 
ton, and observations on the geological 
structure of the south-eastern of Sus- 
sex, is in preparation by Gideon Mantell, 
Esq. F. L. S. &e. 

A new periodical work has been planned, 
9 object of which is regularly to supply 

e public with a series of superior new 
Novels and Novellettes. It is proposed to 

ublish a monthly volume or novel, varied 
an type, and containing new works complete, 
sometimes one story, and sometimes two or 
more. The works are to consist partly of 
originals, and y of translations 
the French, Italian, German, Spanish, and 
oriental languages ; and for the originals 
some of the first writers of the day have 
pledged their co-operation. 

A humorous and satirical work, enti- 
tled Lessons of Thrift, is on the eve of pub- 
lication. It is ascribed to the pen of a 
distinguished veteran in the fields of litera- 
ture, and report speaks of it as combini 
the placid good sense and amiable bon/o- 

f Swi the 
of Hurton. It is to be illustrated with en- 

vings, from designs by Cruickshank, in 
the best style of that unrivalled caricatu- 
rist. 

A new volume is announced of the 
Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophi- 
ca] Society of Manchester. 

Memos are in the press of the Rev. R. 
5. Nickolls, LL.B. Dean of Middleham, 

Robert Southey, Esq. author of Wat 
Tyler, &c. will soon publish, in foolscap 
octavo, a poem, called the Fall of Para- 


guay. 

The Rev. T. D. Posbrooke, author of 
British Monachism, proposes to publish, 
in quarto, an Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
being the first ever edited in England, 

Dr Burrows’s work on Insanity is in 
considerable forwardness, and may be ex- 
pected early in the winter. 

Mr Bucke's work on the Beauties, Har- 
monies, and Sublimities of Nature, will be 

blished in the next spring. It is un- 
Gergoing revision, previous to 
its being committed to the press. 

A new and improved is of Hebrew 
Grammar, in three with Points, de- 
signed to facilitate the acquirement of that 
sacred language ; by William Goodhugh. 

A Synopsis of the Historics of 
Greece, and Rome, on a new plan, to assist 
the memory ; by Themas Kitchen. 

ublished, A new 
improved plan, socompaned by 
accom correspond- 
ing Paraphrases or Translations, fram the 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


EOet. 
works of celebrated Rritish Poets; by F. 
W. Blagdon, author of the French Inter. 


preter. 

_ Mr Taylor proposes to publish the first 
Part of his Historical Account of the Uni. 
versity of Dublin, (to consist of twelve 


pat) on an uniform plan with Mr Ac. 
ermann’s Histories of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities. The first 

has appeared, and is illustrated with three 
richly-coloured engravings, and twenty-four 
pages of descriptive letter-press. A part 
will be published every two months till the 
whole is completed. In the course of the 
work several essays will be contributed, 
each by an eminent professor, on a science 
immediately connected with his own de- 
partment. 

Sir J. B. Burgess announces Reasons in 
favour of a New Translation of the Holy 
Scriptures, 

A Description of the Chemical Appara- 
tus and Instruments employed in Oper- 
ative and Experimental Chemistry, with 
sixteen quarw copperplates, is preparing 
by Mr Frederick Accum. 

The same gentleman is also preparing 
his Lectures on Chemistry, applied to the 
arts and manufactures, more particularly 
to those of brewing, baking, tanning, 
bleaching, dyeing, distilling, wine-making, 
Gunsetinn. &c. as delivered at the Sur- 
rey Institution. 

And, as Sir Humphry Davy does not 
proceed with his Elements, Mr Accum an- 
nounces Elements of Chemistry for Self- 
Instruction, after the System of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, Bart. with plates by Lowry, 0 
two volumes octavo. 

Thekla, a fragment of a Georgian tale, 
is preparing for publication, and may be 
expected in the course of the winter. 

An Epistle in Verse, written from Ame- 
rica in the year 1810, by Charles Lesley 
the younger, is printing under the direc- 
tion of a gentleman of Liverpool. 

In a few days will be published, An 
Authentic Narrative of the events of the 
late Westminster Election, with the Speech- 
esof the Candidates, Sir F. Burdett, and the 

rt of the Westminster Reformers. 

A Greek and English Lexicon 1s pre- 

ing for publication, by John Jones, 
LL.D. author of a Greek Grammar, Xc. 

An Abstract is in the press of all the 
most useful information relative w the 
United States of America, and the Uritish 
colonies of Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, 
New South Wales, and Van Diemans 
Island, exhibiting at one view the compa- 
rative advantages and disadvantages each 
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ach the Prolonged : being an authentic ac- 
count of the manners and customs of the 
most distinguished nations, interspersed 
with anecdotes of celebrated men, of differ- 
ent periods, since the last destruction of 
the Temple of Jerusalem; in a narrative 
supposed to have been written by that mys- 
terious character, illustrated by numerous 
engravings and maps: now first collected 
and arranged by the Rev. T’. Clark. 

2. An Abridgment of the most popular 
Voyages and Travels, illustrated with maps 


and numerous engravings. In one thick 


volume, 12me. 

*," These two works are intended for 
the use of schools. ‘The former, independ- 
ently of being a series of pleasing lessons, 
will afford a systematic view of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire, the im- 
provement in morals effected by the propa- 
gation of the Christian Religion, and the 
causes which tended to form the different 
kingdoms that now constitute the European 
Confederacy ; and the latter will enable 
the young reader to acquire, in a concise 
form, a knowledge of all the most material 
points of information contained in the most 
esteemed modern books of voyages and tra- 
vels, without those repetitions which have 
rendered so many works of great literary 
merit trite and uninteresting. 

Mr William Amphlet, formerly of Lon- 


don, and now resident on the banks of the 
Qhio, has in the press the Emigrant’s Di- 
rectory to the Western States of North 
America, 

De Parasivini, a romance, in three vo- 
lumes, is in the press, and may be expect- 
ed early in December. 

A poem is in the press, in one volume 
royal quarw, on the Wars of Welli 
with thirty engravings by Heath, 


EDINBURGH. 


The third volume, in two per of the 
Collectanea Greca Majora, by Professor 
Dunbar, containing the following extracts, 
with copious annotations ; the Oration of 
Aeschines against Ctesiphon ; the Oration 
of Demosthenes for the Crown; the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, and Seven against Thebes 
of Aeschylus ; the Philoctetes of Sophocles ; 
the Alcestes of Euripides; and the Plutus 
and Nubes of Aristophanes. 

An Inquiry into Opinions, Ancient and 
Modern, concerning Life and Onganiza- 
tion; by John Barclay, M.D. Lecturer 
on Anatomy, F. A. S. E. &c. &c. 

Essays on Phrenology, or an Inquiry 
into the Principles and Utility of the System 
of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, and into the 
Objections made against it; by George 
Combe, Esq, 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Tue Farmer’s and Landlord’s Lawyer ; 
by T. W. Williams, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 

The Farmer’s New and Complete Ac- 
ome Book; by R. Swinbourne, 10s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The History and Antiquities of the Ca« 
thedral of York ; by Mr Britton. 4to. 
with thirty-five engravings. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the late Miss Emma Hum- 
phries, of Frome, Somerset; by the Rev. 
J. East, of Birmingham. 5s. 

A Memeir of Charles Louis Sand ; with 
a Defence of the German Uniyersities. 
8vo. 5s. Gd. 


The Stewand, or Fashion and Feeling ; a. 


comedy, founded on Holcroft’s Deserted 


tions on the quality of estates ; by R. Pres- 
ton, Kisq- Part |. royal 8yo, 12s. 

Vol. III. Part 1.—Reports of Cases ar- 
gued and determined in the Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas and Exchequer Chamber du- 
ring Hilary Term, 59 Geo. III. ; by J. B. 
Moore, Esq. 6d. 

MUSIC. 

No. IV. of a Masses, with an ac- 
companiment for the organ or piano-forte, 
re from the full score ; by N. Novel- 

The British Orpheus, being a selection of 
two hundred and seventy songs, with mu- 
sic; by G, Nicholson. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

The Young Musicign, or the Science of 
Music familiarly explained, with a glos- 
sary of musical and phrases. 

MISCELLANIES, 


By 
No VI- of Dr Syutax in London, or the 
Pleasures and Miseries of the Metropolis. 


“No, XL1L—Quarterly Review. Svc: 6m 
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and Sea Port Gazetteer; by Anderson. 
LAW. 
Law of Dower; by Park. 8yo, 18s jie 
3 An on Estates in 
Fee, in Tail, for &e. &c. and Will ; 3 
by Sufferance, with preliminary observa- 
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Early Blossoms, or Biographical Notices 
of candidates for Literary Distinction, who 
died in their youth, with specimens of their 
respective talents; by J. Styles, D.D. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Theory of Elocution, exhibited in 
Connection with a new and philosophical 
account of the nature of instituted lan- 
guage. By B. H. Smart, Professor of 
Elocution, and Public Reader of Shake- 
speare. Svo. 7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Clappe’s Sermons. 3 vols. 8yo. L. 1. 7s. 

Discourses on Several Subjects and Oc- 
casions ; by William Hett, M.A. 2 vols. 
18s. 

The Holy Bible and Testament, in Ita- 
lian, from the edition of Diodati, revised 
and corrected by Rolandi. 8vo. L.1, 4s.— 
The Testament separate. 8s. | 

Seven Letters by a Friend on Primitive 
Christianity; by John Walker. 2s. 

A System of Theology, in a Series of 
Sermons; by the late Timothy Dwight, 
with a Life and Portrait of the author. 5 
vols. &vo. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

AT phical and Historical Account 
of the City of Norwich, its antiquities, and 
modern improvements. I2mo. 4s. demy 
évo. with plan of the eity. 8s. 6d. 

Part I. of the History of the University 
of Dublin, ilustrated by thirty coloured 

tes by eminent artists, from drawings ;. 

y W. B. Taylor. 10s. 6d. 

No. VII. Hakewell’s Picturesque Tour 
in Italy. 12s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Sufferings and Fate of the Expedi- 
tion which sailed from England in Novem- 
ber 1817, to the Rivers Oronooko ont 
Apure ; by G. Hippisley, Esq. 8vo. lds. 

pent of the Expedition which sailed 
frora England at the close of 1817, for the 
service of the Spanish Patriots; by C. 
Brown. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Travels in Morocco: with an account of 
the British embassy to the court of Moroc- 
co under the late G. Payne, Esq. consul- 
general ; by Colonel Keatinge, with thirty. 
four plates. 4to. L. 3, 3s. 

No. VII. of the Journal of New Voy- 
ages and Travels: containing Count de 

orbin's Travels in Egypt, being a conti- 

Travels in the 

» With nine -m 
boards, and sewed 


EDINBURGH. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 
large Towns ; by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 
Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow. 
No. I. Remarks applicable to the outset of 


Dr Chalmers’ connection with the Parish of 


St John. Sewed Is. 
Reports and Minutes of Evidence, from 
the Select Committees, to whom the several 


[Oct. 
petitions from the burghs of Scotland w 
referred, House of Pr 
mons to i 12th J 1819, 
_ The Spirit of the Gospel amidst religious 
difference, a Sermon, preached at Edin. 
burgh, on Tuesday September 7, 1819, 
Hough, windsor of the 
; by H. Heugh, 0! 
Stirling. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Exercises upon the rnethodical Grammar 
of the French Language; by Ch. Max. de 
Bellecour. 12mo. 4s. 

Remarks on the nt system of Road- 
making; by John Loudon M‘Adam, Esq. 
General Surveyor in the Bristol district. 
Second edition, 2s. 6d. 

Q. Horatii Flacii Opera Selecta usui 
Scholarum, a selection from the works of 
Horace, for the use of schools. Edited 
and illustrated with short notes, written 


- chiefly in English ; by Henry Liston, mi- 


nister of Ecclesmachah. 18mo. 3s. bound. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographi- 
cal Dictionary. Vol. Part Il. 9s. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultu- 
ral Society, No. IX. being the first num- 
ber of Vol. IIL. 3s. 

The Poems of Ossian, translated by 
James Macpherson, Esq. with the transla- 
tor’s Dissertation on the Era and Poems of: 
Ossian ; Dr Blair's Critical Dissertation ; and 
an Inquiry into the genuineness of these 
poems, written for this edition; by the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart. 24mo. 5s. 

The Picture of Edinburgh : Containing 
a Description of the City and its Environs, 
with a particular Account of every remark- 
able Object, and public Establishment, in 
the Scottish Metropolis ; by J. Stark. 
With a Map and Forty Views. 7s. boards, 
or 8s. neatly bound. 

French Rooks lately Imported. 

Primavesi, G., le Cours du Rhin depuis 
ses Sources différentes jusq’a son Embou- 
chure, dessiné d’aprés nature, et gravé a 
eau forte, ler Cahier, 4to. obl. avec 8 grav. 
et 2 cartes. 1818. és. 

Description de I’ ou Recueil des 

aites en E dant I’ Expédition 

Armée Francaise, publié du 
Gouvernement. ‘Troisieme livraison, pre- 
mitre section composée 

Antiquités, Descriptions, tom. ii. fol. 

Antiquités, Mémoires, tom. i. et ii. fol. 

t Moderne, tom. ii. 3 ort 

Antiquités, tom. iv. 60 plan 

Marquis de Louville, Mémoires Secrets 
sur 1’Establissement de la Maison de Bour- 
bon en Espagne, extraits de sa Correspond- 
ence inédite, 2 vols) 8vo. 

ma et Physiques de 
de France, Aunées 1813, et 15. 4tq_ 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Sratn.—-About the beginning of Au- 
gust the yellow fever broke out in the Isle 
of Leon, and from the Ist to the 20th of 
that month 105 persons died of the conta- 
gion, 392 recovered, and 723 were attack- 
ed. From that date to the 14th Septem- 
ber the mortality was 345, recovered 663, 
and the number of sick amounted to 1313. 
On the first four days of September 192 
fell victims; on the 4th alone 57 died. 
‘This alarming increase is attributed to the 
wretched condition of the indigent poor, 
whose famishing numbers favour the pro- 
gress of the petilential malady. Private 
advices from Cadiz to the 8th instant, on 
the subject of the fever, are somewhat de- 
sponding. It is admitted that it is spread- 
ing with some rapidity in the neighbour- 
hood of Cadiz. In Gibraltar the strongest 
apprehensions were entertained, and all in- 
tercourse with Spain had been completely 
interdicted. .The departure of the expe- 
dition for South America has become, un- 
der present circumstances, impossible — 
The Duke de San Fernando has been made 
Prime Minister by the King of Spaia. 

Germany, &c.—Various documents 
have been published in the French papers 
relative to the late ministerial conferences 
at Carlsbad ; among which is one entitled 
** Proposition of the Minister of his Impe- 
rial, Royal, and Apostolical Majesty, Pre- 
sident of the Germanic Diet.” This do- 
cument begins with setting forth, that the 
turbulent spirit that is abroad in Germany 
-——the publication of seditious writings— 

e crimes and attempts at assassination, 
daily committed, has induced his Imperial 
Majesty to call the attention of the Diet to 
the following points: 

l. The exists relative 
to the sense of the 13th article of the Fede- 
ral Act, and the false interpretations which 
have resulted from such incertitude. _ 

_ 2. The want of an exact definition of the 
mghts and powers of the Federative Diet, 
and the necessary means to enforee their 
authority. 4 

3. The vices of public education in the 
schools and universities. ' 

_ 4. The abuses of the and espe- 
which have been advo- 
cated in journals, periodical writings, 
and ephemeral pamphlew. 

A fifth head proposes the establishment . 
of a Central Commission, to be exclusively . 
with the investigations above men- 


The 13th article referred to is that which 


‘stipulates that the august founders of the 


Germanic Union shall re-establish or create 
representative assemblies from the different 
states of Germany. 

An article dated Lenisburgh, in the Ger- 
man papers, states, that the plan of a con- 
stitution for the kingdom of Wurtemburg, 
as digested by the royal commissioners and 
those of the States, has been adopted by 
the Assembly, with some trivial modifica- 
tions. 

The persecution of the Jews still goes on 
in Germany. Disgraceful scenes of out- 
rage and violence against this unfortunate 
race have broken out at Pforzheim and 
Buhl, between Rastadt and Offenbugg. 
Troops were obliged to be sent to Buhl be- 
fore order could be restored. Similar 
scenes of violence have taken place at 
Grombach, near Bruchsal. In order to 
secure the Jews from fresh ill treatment, 
and serious insults, the government of the 
Grand Duchy of the Rhine has determined 
that in future the Communes shall be re- 
sponsible for all injury done to these peo- 
ple, except when the Communes them- 
selves are capable of producing the authors 
of, and accomplices in, these outrages, in 
order that they may be caused to indemni- 
fy the Jews for any damage they may have 
sustained. 

In Copenhagen also the Jews have been 
subjected t0 the same cruel and ignomi- 
nious treatment. Upon a second riot of 
this sort, the military were ordered to fire 
upon the rioters, by which several of them 
were killed and wounded. An article from 
that city, dated August 25, states," The 
last riot which broke out in this capital a- 
gainst the Jews, was far more violent in 
its character than any which has taken 
place in the various towns of Germany. 
One of that sect was dragged from his car- 
riage, in open day, and stoned ; it is said 
that dedth has ensued. The most severe 
measures are enforced against the perpetra- 
tors of these excesses ; already the secreta- 
ry of an advocate, who, at the head of a 

g, broke into a Jewish house and de- 
molished the furniture, has been tried, and 


. sentenced to rasp dye-wood, which is the 


last punishment, except death, and is even 
more horrible.” 
_ A treaty, for the final arrangement of the 


differences between Sweden and Denmark, 


was signed at Stockholm on the Ist Sep- 
tember, by the Danish Minister M. Von 


Krabbe, and the Norwegian Secretary of 
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State M. Von Holst. The chief stipula- 
tion is, that Sweden is to pay three mil- 
lions of dollars (Hamburgh banco) in ten 
annual payments, and also to pay four per 
cent. per annum interest, but the interest 
to be paid quarterly ; and the bonds for 
the principal and interest are to be depo- 
sited in the hands of Lord Strangford, as 
Minister of the mediating Power. . The ra- 
tifications of this treaty have been since for- 


mally exchanged. 


ASIA. 


East Inpres.—The East India papers 


establishment of a British port at Sinca- 
pore, the ancient maritime capital of the 
Malays, in the Straits of Malacca, by Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles; and also an ac- 
count of the state of the government of 
Acheen, with which that officer hoped to 
form arrangements of a permanent nature, 
for the security of the British commerce, 
and the mutual advantage of the subjects 
of both states. It was on the 3lst Janua- 
ry the British flag was hoisted on the island 
of Sincapore, from which Sir Thomas took 
his departure for Penang on the 14th of 
February, having left Major Farquhar at 
Sincapore as resident. Sir Thomas Raffles 
has taken this step, under the direction 
of the Marquis of Hastings, in consequence 
of the conduct of the Dutch, who have 
been endeavouring to expel British com- 
merce entirely from that quarter. The 
Calcutta Journal states, that the treaty 
for the occupation of Sincapore was form- 


% 


Tomongong of Sincapore. The post seems 
admirably chosen with regard to geographi- 
cal position, which will in a short period 


im nee. It 
command of the Straits of Malacca and of 
Rhio, and is happily situated for the refit- 
ment, or, if necessary, the protection of 
the British China and country trade, the 
track of which is along the front of this 
settlement, at the distance of only five 
miles. ‘The bay is well known to naviga- 
tors, and a survey of it has lately been 
made by Captain Ross, from which it ap- 
pears it is easy of approach by day or night, 
tree from all hidden danger, capacio 
excellent anchorage, and 
protected in all weathers. Good water is 
abundant and easily procured, as well as 
plentiful and cheap supplies of fish and 
turtle. 


AFRICA. 
Letters have been received 
dore, in the Empire of Morocco, dated 
end of July, which state 


and 
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recently received contain the details of the 


ed with the Sultan of Johore, and the 


give it very great commercial and political 
the complete. 


Coet. 
utting up themselves in their 
which is the only precaution they use to 
prevent taking the infection, it being con. 
trary to their religion to adopt other mea. 
sures. 


sh 


AMERICA. 

UNITED STaTES.—The American 
pens in distressing accounts of the ef- 
ects of a malignant fever which rages from 
north to south, from Boston to Charleston. 


' Jn Philadelphia all intercourse with Bal- 


timore w rigorously interdicted. At 
Charleston, on 234 August, the Board 
of Health had reported four new cases of 
the yellow fever there on the preceding 
evening, and one in the morning, and at 
twelve o'clock of the same day four new 
cases were f 
VENEZUELA.— Authentic information 
has béen received of the capture ef Barce- 
lona by the patriots, en the 8th of July 
last, and that on the 25th they had laid 
siege to Cumana ; and from . vari- 
ous quarters concur in stating, that that 
city had also fallen into their hands. The 
city of Barcelona is situated on the river 
Neveri, about half a league’s distance from 
the Caribbean sea. It is an important 
place, and contains 16,060 inhabitants. 
Cumana is about a mile from the same 
sea, and has a population of 20,000. 
Accounts from Jamaica state, that Boli- 
var has also taken Santa Fe, the capital of 
the new kingdom of Granada. 
Letters from St Thomas’s, of the 26th 
and 27th of May, state that a bloody en- 
t had taken place at Achaguas, in 
which General Morillo had been defeated, 
and forced to fall back with the remnant 
of his army. 
Cuitt.—The Buenos Ayres con- 
tain an account of three dreadful earth- 
uakes, which took place in Copiapo on 
the 3d, 4th, and Lith of April. The 
whole city is said to be destroved by these 
awful visitations. | More than three thou- 
sand persons were traversing the neighbour- 
ing plains, flying from: the desolation which 
had heen produced. It appears, aecordin 
to all accounts, that the inhabitants ha 
time to save their lives, but only their 
lives. Copiapo is a sea port of Chili, and 
stands on the south side of a river of the 
same name, about 490 miles N. by E. of 
Valparaiso. The houses of Chili are gener- 
ally built only one story high, chiefly with 
a view to the consequences of earthquakes, 
to which that fine country is subject; so — 
that the effects of this ity are not 50 
séverely felt in this part of South America 


_ as they would be in other countries. 


‘St Dominco.—The Hayti Gazette of 


the 25th May giv 
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er state and ceremony than the artival of 
the British Admiral called forth. The in- 
tended visit was announced on the 4th of 
May, by Captain Cox, ot the Shearwater, 
deputed for that purpose, and on the 16th 
Sir Home Popham landed at Cape Henry. 
He remained there six days. A division 


of the cultivated lands was proposed to be 
made among the soldiers of Christophe’s 
army. A Committee, consisting of the 
principal members of the State Council, 
had been appointed by the King to con- 
sider the measure, and to supertatend the 


appropriations. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


SEPTEMEBER. 

Sept. 3. The Professorship of Natural 
Philosophy, lately vacant in the University 
of Edinburgh, by the death of Professor 
Playfair, has been keenly canvassed. Mr 
Professor Leslie, and the Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers D. D. who was proposed in a 
letter addressed to the Right Honourable 
the Lord Provost, by the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, D. D. were the candidates for 
this important chair. Dr Chalmers, short- 
ly afterwards, however, declined the con- 
test, * and Professor Leslie was according- 
ly elected. 

The vacancy in the Mathematical Pro- 
fessorship, occasioned by Mr Leslie’s ap- 
pointment to the Chair of Natural Philoso- 
phy, was still more warmly contested, and 
Testimonials of the merits and abilities of 
Mr Wallace, Mr Babbage, and the Rev. 
Dr Haldane, Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of St Andrews, were print- 
ed and circulated. 

On the 8th September, the Town Coun- 
cil met in order to proceed to the election. 
The candidates were, Mr Wallace, and 
the Rey. Dr Haldane. The Lord Provost 
proposed Dr Haldane, and Mr Dean of 
Guild Henderson proposed Mr Wallace. 
The state of the votes was as follows. 


For Mr Wallace. 


1. Bailie William Patison. 

2. Bailie Alexander Smellie. 

3. Dean of Guild Alexander Henderson. 
4. Old Bailie Archibald Mackinlay. 

5. Old Bailie John Anderson. 

6. Old Dean of Guild William Dunlop. 
7. Trades Councillor James Thotison. 
8. Merchant Councillor Willidm Child. 
9. Deacon Alexander Ritchie. 


— — 


* On this subject we refer our 
readers to the first mamber of a periodical 
publication, which has since appeared, en- 
of Large trae Thomas Chalmers D. 
Mitiister of St ’s Charth Glasgow. 
—No. remarks icable to the outset 
of Di Chialmers’s connection with the parish 


10. Deacon Alexander Gillespie. 
11. Deacon Andrew Wilson. 
12. Deacon Alexander Lawrie. 
13. Deacon J. Paterson. 

14. Deacon J. Yule. 

15. Deacon David Tough. 

16. Deacon Arthur Knox. 

17. Deacon J. S. Simpson. 

18. Deacon William Ross. 


For Dr Haldane. 


Kincaid Mackenzie, Lord Provost. 
Bailie Thomas Brown. 
Treasurer John Manderson. 
Old Bailie Alexander Anderson. 
Convener James Denholm. 
Old Treasurer Robert Hall. 
Merchant Councillor Robert Mitchell. 
Trades Councillor John Laing. 
Deacon John Aird, 
Merchant Councillor John Charles, 
Not Present. 

Bailie Robert Smith. 
Old Provost Neil Ryrie. 
Old Bailie Robert Anderson. 
_ Deacon Thomas Kennedy. 

Deacon Jehn Drummond was present, 

btit did not vote. 

Eighteen members of the council havi 
voted for Mr Wallace, and ten for 
Haldane, the former was declared to be 
duly elected Professor of Mathematics. 
The other two cantlidates, Charles Babbage 
Esq. of Cambridge, and Mt Thomas White, 
Teacher of Mathematics in Dumfries, were 


SP AMA 


not proposed by any member of tlie Fown 


Coun 
4.—This afternoon a fatal accident oc- 
curred in the Canongate, Edinburgh. By 
the violence of a: gale which blew from the 
south-west, a chimney shaft, on a wooden 
building at the head of Mid Common 
Close, was throwh down, and, falling from 
a considerable height upon a two-story 
house behind, and a sniail hut adjoining» 
the violence of the shock brought down 
roofs and floor and part of the walls, and 
buried the inmates in thé ruins. By this 
dreadful accident two women were killed, 
and two others ¢onsiderably bruised. Fot- 
tunately.there were no other persons in the 
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16.—Mr Hunt, to whom the late oc- ha 5 
currences at Manchester had igiven acon- Uttering counterfeit coin, — 92 | 
sequence, to which, by his character and Misdemeanour, 
conduct, he was far from being entitled, Townty Assites, 
mage. a grand entry into London on the 
vast concourse Total, 60 269 


bands round their hats, with the.motto. 


** Hunt for ever.” As early as. eleven 
o'clock the people began to assemble in the 


neighbourhood of Islington, where the pro- . 


cession was intended to commence, but, 
owing. to seme misconception of the orator, 
he did not arrive till near three. A coach 
with six horses for Mr Hunt, and several 
other carriages for his friends, had been 
previously prepared ; after a few minutes’ 
preparation the procession moved forward, 
attended by a band of music, flags bearing 
inscriptions similar to what appear at all 


reform. meetings, and other insignia; a. 


number of horsemen were also in the 
cavalcade ; and so thronged were the streets 
through which the procession had to pass, 
and the many, obstructions in consequence, 
it did not arrive at the Crown and Anchor 


until near eight o'clock. number, of 


ches were made, and toasts drank by 
friends of the 
tired about, half past twelve. . It is caleu- 
lated that there were not fewer than 200,000 
people assembled to assist in or to. witness 
this fantastic procession. 


party ; and Mr Hunt re- 


20... Shockinig’ Acckde nt.—Lately, 


Fintray, was driving home 
large » which he had bought 
breed, suddenly attacked him, and killed 
him on the spot, his head being driven in 
between two stones in a dike, and literally 


~ shattered to pieces. A man who came to 


his assistance was niuch bruised, and nar- 
rowly escaped the same fate. by /shutting 
himself into a barn ; and such was the un- 
governable tage of the infuriated animal, 
that every attempt to secure him proved 
fruitless, so that 1t was found necessary to 
shoot him for the safety of the people col- 
lected on the melancholy occasion. 

25.—Government has feued ground to 
the north of the barracks, Gallowgate, 
Glasgow, for the erection of cavalry bar- 
racks. Part of the late 

ing Gardens, is at present fitting up 

Prince Leopold.—-On the 22d, his Royal 
Highness returned to Edinburgh from his 
visit to the Highlands, and yesterday morn- 
ing set out on his return te London by 
way, of) Carlisle. The Prince, we under- 
stand, was highly delighted with his north- 


State of Newgate,—The following is ern.excursion, in, the course.of which he 
FS summary of the convicts and other prison- visited the Marquis,of Huntly, the Earl of 
ers in this Fife, the Drake of the 
Convicts upon ‘whom. the Jung, When in, the muirs, his Royal Highness 
Convicts under of trans: days, Since leaving. Kdinburgl, he has 
a. rovost, requesting i € 
1 colnet unfer sentence uf four of our 
on forsevenyeary, 20 42 tions, namely, the Roy rmary, 
and Dumb Jnstitution,, Asylum for. the 
& - 27 4. Blind, and the Seciety for the Destitute 
Prisoners for trial, &e, Sick. . When in the north, the Prince gave 
"Ths an to the of .a Hig pa- 
The following table exhibits classification to be hio Hoyal. Mighness's 
| offences with which the prisoners ontion .to next summer. in Ire- 
at the, Gounly af Lanarke—On the 24th 
meeting of this county. was held at 
Ais at which his Grace the Duke of Ha- 
Uuering Lord Archibald Hamilton, ande 
Cuting and ¢ property and secure 
fwaling from the person, 11 ascended 


the zronaut, and Mr Livingston, 


| 
aft 
of great number of. whom were as Mr 
4 i James Smith, a farmer in the parish of 
Har 
| ‘ 
| ij 


1919.] 


in a ballon, at Liverpool, on Tuesday the 
balloon aN. n. 

sed over the Wolds in Yorkshire, and 

a distant view of the Humber.—At one 
time they were so near the d as to 
converse with the. inhabitants, of whom 
they inquired where they were... They de- 
scended near Norton, about two miles from 
Stockton on. Tees, at five minutes past five. 
They ascended at Liverpool at a quarter 
past two, having thus gone a. distance of 
120 miles in two hours and minutes. 
Mr Sadler was in good health and spirits, 
but Mr Livingston had received, a hurt, by 
the car having been dragged on the ground 
at the time of their ing, pr 
or ling iron not laying any 
dine te stop their progress, If the wind 


had blown, towards Ireland, it was, Mr_ 


intention to have, proceeded 

Melancholy Accident.—-This afternoon 
while a boat with six men belonging; to the 
Lee sloop of war, lying in, Leith Roads, 
was proceeding from the ship to the har- 
bour, a sudden squall upset it, and four of 
the crew were unfortunately drowned. 


JusTIcIARY CoURTS. 


SouTHERN Cincurt.—Jedburgh.— 
The circuit was opened here on the 18th 
instant, and on the 20th.-George 
Bone, game-keeper at Langton, and Agnes, 
his wite; were found guilty of assaulting’ 
and wounding, to the effusion of his blood, 
James Richardson, hedger in Langton, on 
the 10th day of April last. . They were 
sentenced to. six months’ imprisonment in 
the jail of Greenlaw, and ordained to find 
surety to keep the peace for five years, each 
under the penalty of L. 40sterling- James 
Bell, sailor, residing in Maxton; William 
Bell, alias Middlemont, tailor, there, and 
Isaac Bell, servant to George Rutherford, 
tenant in Dykes, in the parish of Cavers, 
were of invading and attacking the 
Manse of Maxton, occupied by the Rev. 
John Thomson, minister of that parish, 
late on the night of the 18th, or early in 
the i the 19th Febraaty last; 
and malici i ing loaded fite- 
pacey the windows thereof, cer the in- 
tent of destroying the property, and wound. 
ing Or otherwise-injuring the perso 


Robert Anflrew; and Young; for 
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assault—nine months in Greenlaw jail, the 
on’: 


two former to be-publicly 
Dumfries.—The Court sat here 


wife, and John M‘ for theft—to be 


transported, the men fourteen ‘and the wo. | 
“imiprison- 


man seven 
for theft to seven years’ tran 

two others to twelve months’ 
ment. One of the latter, James Mathews; it 
appears would have been better pleased 
with a much more rigorous sentence. When 
asked by a legal gentleman what he meant 


to do when brought before the Court, he 
coolness, ** plead 


answered, with the 
guilty, and be banished, to be sure.” In 
that case, said the gentleman’ alluded ‘to, 


we must see to obtain some mitigation of 
“ No, Bo,” rejomed ‘the 
Iprit, your’ mitigation.” 
If I am only banished for seven‘ years; I 


punishment. 
wily cu 


will never “be at all; ‘but de 
tained in the hulks, and treated like a brute 
beast ; but if I am set down for the whole 
fourteen years, I will be sent out to Betany 
Bay without fail, where I have been before 
in the capacity of a soldier, and which T 
know to be a d——-d fine country.” 

Ayr, September 28th.—Adam Prain, 


_ James Merry, and Matthew Mnit; all in 


Mauchline, found guilty of mobbing and 


rioting in the streets of Mauchline in April’ 


last, and of assaulting, obstructing, 


deforcing Angus Gun, the chief 


and his party, in the execution of a warrant 


te poind for arrears of road money, ‘were 
each sentenced to six months iniprisonment. ' 


William M*Ctae for theft, to twelv¢ months 
imprisonment. 
ESTERN 


were only two cases, of no interest, ‘before. 


the court. 


Inverary, September 
M‘Lean, merchant in Oban, Donald M‘~ 
Lean, surgeon there, and John M‘Callum,, 


man of the Oban tan-works, were in- 


dicted for-an assault, in so far asyimthe 


beginning of March 1819, in conseqitence 
of their apprehending a 
Neil M‘Lean, futher to the two former, and 
Margaret M‘I.¢an, his servant, they drove 


ground. ‘They were all 


‘trial of some length, and Archibald M'Laé 
was sentenced to be imprisoned:im the tols 


prisoners being 

to’ the lenity of the’Cotirt, werd fivied 

30 each, and they were all ordained. to 

find caution ‘to keep foes 


between 


> - 


pone 


= 


= 
23d and ‘24th—Robert Herries ‘and His 
i 
| 
| 
| 
Ine saic viargare' y vie i 
two different houses where she was peace- : 4 
in bed at the time, and maltreated 
and assaulted her on’ the head and 
‘Thomson, or one or 
of the members of his family. ‘They were 
found guilty; ‘and sentenced to seven years — 
Joh: Goldie, for theft, was sentenced to booth of Inverury for two montis! aiid t a 
James’ j for‘an 
girl of years of age- months im- 
\ 


his 
er 
4! 
4 
a 
} 
4 
4 
4 
- 
4 
a if 
gh 
bgt ¢ 
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_ Two persons conyicted of theft were sen- 
tenced to nine months’ imprisonment 
. Glasgow.—The Court met here on the 
26th, and closed its proceedings on the 4th 
Qetober. Thirty eases im all .were tried, 
which were disposed of as follows ;—1. 
Robert M‘Kinlay, alias Rough Rab, and 
William Buchanan, housebreaking and 
theft—death. 2. Robert forgery— 
death. 3. Robert Hunter Guthrie and 
Alexander Forbes, housebreaking—death. 
4. John Buchanan, murder—death. 5. 
Henry Norval and Henry Morgan, theft— 
transportation for life. Thomas M‘Me- 
nomy, housebreaking and theft—transpor- 
tation for life. 7. James Campbell and 
Margaret Nisbet alias Kelly, and John 
Buchanan, assault and robbery—Buchan- 
an was outlawed; Campbell not proven, 
Nisbet fourteen years’ transportation. 8. 
Robert Peebles, reset of theft—fourteen 
years’ transportation. §. Mackie and Tur- 
ner, housebreaking—fourteen years’ trans- 
ion. 10. Alexander Reid, robbery— 
urteen years’ transportation. 11. James 
Roadie alias Reddie, housebreaking and 
theft-~fourteen years’ transportation. 12. 
John Rebertson Lang and Timothy Sea- 
ton, housebreaking—fourteen years’ trans- 
portation. 13. John M‘Grigor and Dun- 
can M‘Callum, housebreaking--seven years’ 
14, William Barton, George 
_Ferguson, John Wilson, and William 
Young, stealing leaden pipes—seven years’ 
tation. 14. Donald M‘Lean alias 
Paisley, John M‘Millan and Alexander 
Cameron, robbery—seyen years’ transpor- 
tation. 16, Charles Burns or Barns, house- 
reaking—seven years’ transportation. 17. 
James M‘Coll, robbery—seven years’ trans- 
portation. 18 John Ferguson and John 
M‘Donald, shopbreaking—seven years’ 
transportation, 19. Thomas Nicholson, 
theft—-banished Scotland for life. 20. Niel 
M‘Laughlan, theft—banished Scotland for 
life, . 21. Daniel Lamont vending base coin 
--hine months in Bridewell, and banished 
Seotland for lite. 22. John Russell, rob- 
hery--banished Scotland for life. 23. 
Thomas Hawie or Howie, housebreaking— 
eighteen months in Bridewell. 24. Eliza- 
beth Goodwin or Simpson, homi- 
cle by styiking her husband with a piece 
of wood, in consequence of which he died 
months’ imprisonment. 25. 
Arohibald Knox, stealing a silver watch— 
twelve months in Hridewell. 26. Duncan 
Angus and Archibald M+Lean, assault— 
Augus, outlawed; .M*Lean twelve months 
in Greenock Jail, 27. James Murray and 
Armour. M‘Carsey, housebreaking--M*‘Car- 
ney, deserted ;, Mustay , twelve months 
well, Hay, housebreak- 
wwenths’ wprisomment. 29. Jo- 
Sepb M‘Farlane,. theft—nine months’ in 


Bridewell. 30. William M‘Kay and Alex. 


ander Fraser, housebreaking and theft. 
10 
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Fraser, six months in Jail, M‘ i 

In the case of John Buchanan, for mur- 

Anne Duff, it eppented that the de. 
d had given évidente against a girl 
who had stolen a shawl, and who was a 
favourite with the prisoner. That Bu- 
ehanen had gone toa house of bad fame 
which the deceased frequented, had got 
some liquor there, and enticing the decea- 
sed to go into a closet with him privately, 
immediately began to beat her violently, 
and kicked her in the belly, of which brui- 
ses she died some days after. Buchanan 
had been before the preceding Circuit Court 
at Glasgow, which had certified his case to 
the High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh, 
but his trial did not come on there, and 
he was liberated on bail. He gave him- 
self up the day before his trial, not in 
the least, it appears, dreading the result 
that followed. The jury found him guilty 
of murder by a plurality of voices. He 
heard the verdict and sentence with a sul- 
len indifference. 

The ease of Cam , Nisbet, and Kelly, 
for robbery, affo some amusement to 
the Court, by the examination of John 
Lorn and merchant in Grange- 
niouth, the person they had robbed. Mr 
Lorn identified the notes of which he had 
been robbed, and his pocket-book, which 
he.said he had kept for 28 years. On being 
asked whether he knew it when shown it 
first after losing it, he replied, ‘* Faith 
did I. I do not intend to get another as 
long as that one will mend.” He waited 
14 days in Glasgow; and before he went 
away, he went to the jail and saw Camp- 
bell. On being pressed to say whether the 
prisoner was the man, he said he could net 
say positively ; said the pri * would 
ken himsel.”” He was desired to go to the 
bar, and take a nearer view of pannel ; he 
said, “¢ G-—d, I see him here, but his dress 
is altered.” He then went to the prisoner, 
and asked whether he was the man that he 
(witness) had spoken to, [here there was 
much laughing, and the er was de- 
sired not to speak to him.] He uniformly 
spoke of the prisoner as the gentleman. He 
was positive he had his watch and pocket- 
book when he left the house. On being 


whether he paid the reckoning to a man 
ged a note, and got 


0 


22s 


| 1! 
| as 
asked how far he was from the house when 
| : he was knocked down, he very kindly oi- 
| fered to conduct the Advocate to the “— 
he thought nearly 200 yards from Peebles’ 
ERE if house. He did not tly recollect 
ses and t of Mr. 
Teh | the natural simplicity of the witness. His 
4 Lordship took occasion to remark, that the 
rt if prisoners were on a trial of death and life, 
at | and such conduct could not be tolerated, 
| 
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would hurt the feelings of the prisoner fourteen * transportation. — William 
witness. Forbes, Aberdeen, wilful 


NORTHERN 
The Court sat here on the 2ist and 22d 
instant. John Taylor, late merchant, plead- 
ed guilty of theft, and was sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation. 

_ Mexander and William Macleod, bro- 
thers, for violently assaulting John Bain, 
tenant in Acharlie, h of Halkirk— 
twelve months imprisonment. Two per- 
sons, bearing the name of Alexander Fra- 
ser, for assault—four months imprison- 
ment. Alexander Fraser, dyer in Inver- 
ness, pleaded guilty of forging several 
names to a bill, and was sentenced to four- 
teen years’ transportation. 

Aberdcen.—The Court met on the 27th 
and closed on the 29th—Rabert Hay, re- 
siding at Knockath, in Banffshire, was ac- 
cused of the crime of forgery. This was 
a case of an extraordinary nature, of which 
the following is a brief outline:—In the 
month of July last, the pannel called at 
the office of the Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land in Banff, somewhat after bank-hours, 
and presented for discount a bill for L. 30, 
purporting to be drawn by William Smart, 
in Kirkland of Forgue, upon, and accept- 
ed by, George Fordyce, Brae of Bognie, 
and Alexander Bartlett, Mains of Bognie, 
whose name he assumed.—The agent for 
the Bank immediately detected the forgery, 
and desired the man to return on the fol- 
lowing day, who, noways alarmed at the 
delay, and the probability of a discovery, 
said it would be inconvenient for him to 
remain in Banff so long, and that he would 
call at the Bank Office that evening, be- 
twixt six and seven o'clock, He accord- 
ingly retumed in the evening, and the 
Procurstor-Fiseal and Sheriff-Substitute 
having been in attendance, he was charged 
with the forgery ; and, while the warrant 
for his committal was preparing, he laid 
Violent harids upon the bill, (then lying 
within his reach,) and put it into his mou 
with the intention of destroying it. Force 
was immediately used to take’ it from him, 
and after considerable struggle, he disgorg- 
ed it, but so gnawed and masticated that 
it was quite illegible. The prisoner at first 
pleaded not guilty; but was afterwards 
persuaded by his counsel, Mr Jeffrey, to 
retract the plea ; and he accordingly threw 
himself on the mercy of the Court,—Sen- 
tenced to seven years’ t rtation. _ 

John M‘Craw, accused of breaking into 
the house of the Marquis of Huntly at 
Aberdeen, and stealing articles of value, 
pleaded guilty seven years’ transporta- 
tion. Robert Yates, for. assault, with in- 
tent to commit a ; twelye months’ 
unprisonment.— William Faleoner, for 
housebreaking ; seven years’ tran 


deen, for | 


Watson, cooper in Aber. 


and false accusation ; 


position; twelve months’ confinement. 
Alexander Mathews, theft and housebreak- 
ing; death.—Isobel Strachan, theft and 
housebreaking ; seven years’ rtation. 
—John Fordyce, Andrew Harley, and 
George Pirie, three boys, theft and house. 
breaking ; the two former fourteen years’ 
transportation, and the latter eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. 
OCTOBER. 

Perth Circuit.—The Court sat here on 
the 2d and 4th instant.—Thomas Jessi- 
man, Helen Drummond, (his wife), and 
Charles Drummond, for falsehood, fraad, 
and wilful imposition ; the two men twelve 
months, and the woman six months’ impri- 
sonment.—Jane Muller, theft; twelve 
months’ imprisonment.—.J ames; Chalmers, 
Andrew Thomson junior, and John Jamie- 
son, from Pitlessie in Fife, for violently 
obstructing, assaulting, and beating officers 
of the law; two years’ imprisonment. 
John Macpherson and Alexander Gordon, 
housebreaking ; seven years’ transportation. 
—James Dand, messenger-at-arms in For- 
far, stealing a watch ; twelve..months’ im- 
prisonment, and to be struck off the list of 
messengers.—-Rabert Ross, theft; twelve 
months’ imprisonment..-William Gallo. 
way, Thomas Lamont, and Christian‘ums. 
den, theft and reset of theft ; the two for- 
mer twelve, and the latter three months’ 
imprisonment.—J aives Martin, housebreak- 
ing and theft; fourteen years’ transporta- 
tion. 

Political Meetings—The Londen and 
provincial papers have, fer same weeks 
past, been crowded with accounts of public 
meetings held in the metropolis and various 
parts of. the kingdom. The object of all 
these meetings has been to condemn the 
conduct of the Manchester ates on 
the 16th of A In Southwark and 
Westminster, by the livery and common 
council of London; at Leeds, York, Nor- 
wich, Bristol, and yarious other parts of 
England; at Kilmarnock, Campsie, and 
other places in the west of Scotlend, meet- 


t 
it is gratifytng to add, that, since the riots 


at Paisley and Glasgow, noticed in our last ~ 


Number, no breach of the peace has 


“ 


ates 


at 


<a 


| 
} 
; | 
curred OD an} © oceasions. The i 
common council of Lendon, besides various Wi 
resolutions of the same tendency, voted an 
address to tne /rince Regent, deprecating ! 4 
the conduct of the magistrates of Manches- i 
ter, and praying his Reyal Highness to or- , é 
der an inquiry, that they might, 
guilty, be brought to immediate justice. 3 | 4 
Mayor, Aldermen, &c. on the'l7th Sep- | 
tember, when his Royal Highness return- 
10N.——Georg ed the following answers+- 4 
jalsehood receive with. feelings of deep regret 
he 


ps 


Se 
a 


- ~ 


* 
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this address and petition of the Lord May- 
or, Aldermen, and Commons of the city of 
London, in common council assembled. 

‘* At a time when ill designing and tur- 
bulent men are actively engaged in inflam- 
ing the minds of their fellow-subjects, and 
endeavouring, by means the most daring 
and insidious, to alienate them from their 


allegiance to his Majesty, and the estab. 


lished constitution of the realm, it is on the 
vigilance and conduct of the magistrates 
that the preservation of the public tran- 
quillity must, in a great degree, depend ; 


- and a firm, faithful, and active discharge 


of their duty cannot but give them the 
strongest claim to the support and appre- 


bation of their Sovereign and their coun. 
t 


With the circumstances which preced- 
ed the late meeting at Manchester you must 
be unacquainted, and of those which at- 
tended it you appear to have been incor- 
rectly informed. 

‘¢ If, however, the laws were really vio- 
lated on that occasion by those to whom it 
immediately belonged to assist in the exe- 
cution of them, the tribunals of this coun- 
try are open to afford redress ; but, to in- 
stitute an extrajudicial inquiry under such 
circumstances as the present, would be ma- 
nifestly inconsistent with the clearest prin- 
ciples of public justice.” 


th 


Oct. ld—THE REVENUE. 
i a a ti Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain (exclusive of the Ar- 
rears of War Duty on Malt and Property) in the Years: and Quarters ended With 
aap 2 ae October 1817, 10th October 1818, and 10th October 1819, showing the Increase 
ibe or Decrease on each head thereof. 
Inc. as | Dec. as } Increase | as 
i Years ended 10th com- com- | ascom-} com- 
ints October. pared | pared | pared | pared 
with with with with 
1817. 1818. 1819. -| 1818 | 1818. | 1817. | 1817. 
Customs... 8,932,592110,548, 1 9,582,820 965,363] 650,28 
excise ......]19,828,82 1/22, 156,082/22 982,875] 826,79 3,154,054 
Stamps... 6,282,213) 6,427,270) 6,211,449 215,821 764 
RE Post-Office.| 1,349,000) 1,339,000} 1,416,000 77; 
Assd. Taxes! 6,001,996} 6,173,833) 6,178,432] 4,5 
Land Taxes! 1,197,848) 1,154,920) 1,199,736] 44,8) 
Miscellan...| 297,655) 490,020) 349,055 
43,840,125) 48,289,308!47 920,367] 953,2 
Deduct Decrease .........+0 
Decrease as compared with the year 1818... 
Increase as compared with the year 1817.... 
Inc. as Dee. as 
| Quarters ended | com. com- 
| with with 
4817. 1818, 1819. 1818, | 1818, 
Customs.44.3, 121,950) 3,669,754) 2,753,167 916,58 
Stemps.....| 1,688,663) 1,672,165) 96,72 
‘ Post-Ofticed.. 3544 360 375,000 15,000} 
Land Tax 181,801) 198,177] 16,37 
» 76,799), 495} 77,628] 28,47 


Deerease 
_ Decrease as compared with the Quarter 


Increase as compared with the Quarter 1817. 


| 
= wl L 
| 
1,151,556 
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The Navy.—The list of the Royal Superannuated and retired 


Navy, including the promotions, enume- 


Captains 


rates the following officers :— Captains 
Commanders - 7J8l— 5] 
Admiral of the Fleet 1 Superan. Commanders 100 
Red 21 Lieutenants - +  5859-—397 
Admirals of the ~ White 21— lLempl. Masters for Service 612—131 
21— 1 Physicians - 15 
‘ . R 21 Surgeons for Service 894—107 
White 23— 1 Amp 354—153 
— Blue 25— 1 Dispensers of Hospitals 18 
Rear-Admirals Red . 24— 4 Hospital Mates - 6 
of the White 23— 4 Pursers - . - 857—116 
Blue 24 Chaplains - 56— 20 
Superannuated Rear Admi- Ships of various descriptions 
in commission + 137 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the 59th Year of the Reign of George II1., or in the First Session of the 
Sixth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Car. XXXIII. To continue till the 
Ist Day of July, 1821, several Acts of the 
Fifty-fonrth and Fifty-fifth Years of his 
present Majesty, respecting the Duties of 
Customs payable on Merchandise import- 
ed into Great Britain from any Place 
within the Limits of the Charter granted 
to the United Company of Merchants of 
wee trading to the East Indies.—May 


Cap. XXXIV. To amend and render 
more effectual several Acts for enabling 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to t Life Annuities, 
and to empower the said Commissioners to 
grant Annuities for Lives or Years, for 
promoting “the beneficial of the 
Fund commonly called the ‘Waterloo Sub- 
Scription.— May 19. 

Cap. XXXV. To amend an Act, pas- 
sed in the 55th Year of the Reign of his 
present Majesty, intituled, an Act to facili- 
tate the Administration of Justice in that 
Part of the United Kingdom called Scot- 
land, by extending Trial by Jury to Civil 
Causes.——May 19. 

Cap. XXXVI. * To repeal certain Acts 
now in force for regulating the Making and 
Sale of Bread, out of the City of London, 
and the Liberties thereof, and beyond the 
Weekly Bills of Mortality, and Ten Miles 
of the Royal Exchange, where na Assize is 
Set and for establishing other Provisions 
and thereto.—Jtine 1 4. 

Cap XXXVI. Bot further regula- 
tibg the Q 
in the United Parliament of Great Britain 
and ~wJune 14, - 
jesty to make Regulations with respect to 
the taking and curing Fish'on certain Parts 
Coasts of Newfoundland, Labrador, 


on of Members’ té sétve 
Treland.—J ‘ 
XXXVHF. To enable tis 


June 
Cap. To ‘itttémnify! Persons 


and his Majesty’s other Possessions in North 
America, according to a Convention made 
between his Majesty and the United States 
of America.—June 14. 

Cap. XXXITX. For the more frequent 
Payment, into the Receipt of the Exche- 
quer at Westminster, of ‘Monies arising 

rom the Duties of Customs, Excise, Stamps, 
and Postage in England.—June 14. | 

Cap. XL. To secure Spiritual Persons 
in the Possession of Benefices in certain 
Cases. —June 14. 

Cap. XLL To establish Regulations 
for preventing Contagious Diseases in Ire- 
lan une 14. 

Cap. XLII. For raising the Sum of 
Twelve Millions by way of Annuities,— 
June 21. 

Cap. XLIII. To authorize the Receipt 
and Appropriation of certain Sums volun- 
tarily contributed by the Most Noble John 
Jeffreys Marquis Camden, in aid of the 
Public Service-—June 21. 

Cap. XLIV. To amend an Act pas- 
sed in the Fifty-seventh Year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for the more effectual 
nishment of Murders, Manslaughters, 
Rapes, Robberies, and Burglaries, com- 
mitted in Places not within his Majesty’s 
Dominions, as relates to the Trial of Mur- 


ders, Manslaughters, Rapes, Robberies,’ 
and Burglaries, committed in Honduras’ 


June 21. 
Cap- XLV... To explain. and” amend 


‘certain relative to the Court 


bern 


of m 22." 


‘Murter, Treason, Felony, or-other Offen- 
‘ces, and Wager of Battle, or joining Issue 


and Trial by Battel, in Writs of pa 


“Cap. XLVI. To’ ibofish Appedis' of 


Ps 


- 


; 


rey 
~ | 
empl, 
t 4 4 
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wate 


who shall give Evidence before the Lords 

Spiritual and Temporal gn the Bill for 

reventing Bribery and Corruption at the 

ion of Members to. serve in Parlia- 

ment for the Borough of Barnstaple, in the 

County of Devon.—June 22. 

Cap. XLVIII. To amend an Act pas- 

) sed in the Fifty-fifth Year of his present 

Majesty, for granting to his Majesty the 

; Sum of Twenty Thousand Pounds, towards 

. repairing Roads between London and 

| Holyhead by Chester, and between Lon- 

-) don and Bangor by Shrewsbury ; and for 

/ giving additional Powers to the Commis- 

sioners therein named, to build a Bridge 

over the Menai Strait, and to make a new 

, Road from Bangor Ferry to Holyhead, in 
' the County of Anglesea.—July 2. 

F Cap. XLIX. To continue the Restric- 

) tions contained in several Acts on Payments 

in Cash by the Bank of England, until the 

Ist day of May, 1823, and to provide for 

|i the gradual Resumption of such Payments ; 

a i and to permit the Exportation of Gold and 


Silver.—July 2. 

sf L. Toamend the Laws 
ing the Settlement of the Poor, so far as 
regards renting Tenements.—July 2. 

Cap. LI. _ To relieve Persons compoun- 
ding for their Assessed Taxes from an An- 
nual Assessment, for the Term of Three 
Years.—July 2 
Cap. To repeal the several Duties 
of Customs chargeable in Great Britain, 
and to grant other Duties in licu thereof. 
—July 2. 

Cap. LIII. For granting certain addi- 
tional Duties of Excise on Tea, Coffee, 
and Cocoa Nuts, Tobacco, and Snuff, Pep- 

r, Malt, and British Spirits, and conso- 

ilating the same with the former Duties 
thereon; and for amending certain Laws 
of Excise relating thereto.—July 2. 

Cap. LIV. ‘Fo carry into effect a Con- 
vention of Commerce concluded between 
his Majesty and the United States of Ame- 
rica, and a Treaty with the Prince Regent 
of Portugal.—July 2. 

t To extend the Provisions of 


> = 


fe 


LV. 
three Acts of the 52d, 53d, and 57th Years 


of his present Majesty, for allowing Bri- 
tish Plantation Sugar and Coffee, and other 
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LOct. 

Articles imported into Bermuda in British 

Ships, to be exported to America in Foreign 

Vessels, and to permit Articles the Produce 

of America, to be imported into Bermuda 

Ships, to certain other Articles 
uly 2. 

Cap. LVI. To make further Regula- 
tions as to the Payment of Navy Prize 

my LVII. To alter ard amend cer- 
tain Laws of Excise in respect to Salt and 
Rock Salt —July 2. 

Cap, LVIII. For facilitating the Re- 
covery of the Wages of Seamen in the Mer- 
chant Service.——July 2. 

Cap. LIX. To. extend the Provisions 
of an Act made in the 55th Year of his 
present Majesty, for the Payment of Wa- 
ges due to the deceased Seamen and Ma- 
rines, to Wages due to Intestate Bastards. 
2. 

Cap. LX. To permit the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, and the Bishop 
of London, for the Time being, to admit 
Persons into Holy Orders specially for the 
Colonies.—July 2, - 

Cap. LXI. To enable Counties and 
Stewartries in Scotland to give Aid to Roy- 
al Burghs situated therein, for the Purpose 
of improving, enlarging, or re-building 
their Gaols ; or to improve, enlarge, or re- 
build Common Gaols of Counties and Stew- 
artries which are not the Gaols of Royal 
Burghs.—July 2. 

Cap. LXII. Por the Protection of Banks 

Cap. LXIL1. To explain an Act pas- 
sed in the 55th Year of his present Majes- 
ty, for purchasing an Estate for the Duke 


of Wellington.—July 2. 
Cap. LX1V. To facilitate Proceedings 


against the Warden of the Fleet, in Vaca- 


tion.—July 2. 
Cap. LXV. For granting to his Ma- 


jesty a Sum of Money to be raised by Lot- 


teries.—J uly 2. 
_ Cap. LXVI. To make further Provi- 
sions for the ion of Cotton Mills 


and Factories, and for the better Preserva- 
tion of the Persons 
ployed therein, —July 


-Lane.—Mr Elliston, on Monday 
the 4th of October, commenced his winter 
career under the most auspicious circum- 
stances, An immense multitude blockaded 

doers were expected to ’ ’ 
before the curtain rose, fill 


in every part, literally to an overflow. The 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


improvements:made within the few weeks 
that it has been under’ the direction of the 
new lessee gave universal satisfaction, and 
many plauditory shouts arinounced the 
high delight of ‘lovers of the drama at 
finding themselves onge mare seated within 
the far-famed walls of Drury. ‘ea 
At seven o'clock the curtain rose, 
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the vocal performers of the theatre adyanc- 

ed and sung ** God save the King.” ‘This 

was received with the usual loyal demon- 

stration of pleasure, the whole audience 

standing uncovered with one accord. When 

this concluded, Miss Kelly advanced for 

the purpose of speaking the address pre- 

pared for the occasion, but it was thought 

that another national strain ought first to 

be performed, and ** Rule’Britannia” was 

demanded. On finding that some i La 

tion was given to the course originally in- 

tended to be pursued, Mr Russell entered 

as stage-emanager, and desired to know if 
it was the pleasure of the audience that 

‘* Rule Britannia” should be sung? A 

thousand voices answered in the affitma-. 
tive, and he, on the instant, expressed his 
readiness to acquiesce in the call. ‘* Rule 
Britannia” was then sung, after which Miss 
Kelly again presented herself, and was. re- 
ceived with the most fervent welcome that 
could greet the return of an established fa- 
vourite; Miss Kelly then delivered an ap- 
propriate address, which was received very 
favourably. O’Keeffe’s comedy of [Wild 
Oats then commenced. All the perform- 
ers were successively greeted by the au- 
dience; but when EJliston made his ap- 
pearance on the stage in the character of 
Rover the applause became tumultuous. 
The boxes, the pit, and even the galleries 
simultaneously rose, and, by the clapping 
of hands, the waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs, cheers, and cries of bravo! testified 
the strong interest which they took in his 
favour. After many profound obeisances, 
expressive ef the emotion and gratitude 
which he evidently felt, Mr Elliston was 
allowed to proceed with his character, 
which he executed with even more than 
his usual felicity ; but the peculiar merits 
of which are too well known to need repe- 
tition. His exertions were ably sustained 
by Munden, Dowton, Knight Miss Kelly, 
Mrs West, &c. In the course of the even- 
ing, the audience had nearly been betrayed 
by the excitation of their feelings into a 
singular absurdity. That admirable little 
actor, Knight, as Sim, exhibited such ge- 
nuine pathos and simplicity in the scene in 
which he is set to take an inventory of poor 
old Bank’s effects, that his quitting the 
stage was followed by three distinct rounds 
of applause, and numerous cries Of 2007?! 
which did not subside until a few minutes 
reflection convinced those who uttered them 
of the impropriety of the wish. 

On the conclusion of the play, Mr Pen- 
ley advanced to announce the performatice 
of the ensuing evening; but the calls for 
Mr Elliston were so gencral that that gen- 
tleman again presented himself, and was 
welcomed as cordially as before. He a- 
Vailed himself of the opportunity to make 
a short but neat s the tendency of 
which was, to express hi’ grateful acknow- 

VOL. Vv. 
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ledgments for the reception his first effurt 
had experienced ; to entreat the public, not 
prematurely to encourage him, but to wait 
until they should see what he would do to 
deserve their approbation ; and to repeat 
the assurance contained in the poetical ad- 
dress recited by Miss Kelly, that, under his 
management, Drury-Lane Theatre should 
always be open to merit, in whatever shape 
it might appear. 

We understand that the money actually 
taken at the doors exceeded the sum of 
L. 640. 

On Tuesday, the triumph obtained on 
the preceding day was followed up. The 
overflow was nearly, if not quite, as great 
as on Monday. The attraction was Bra- 
ham; who, after an absence from Drury- 
Lane of four years, made his appearance 
in the opera of The Devii's Bridge, and 
was enthusiastically welcomed. Fascinated 
as we always have been by the powers of 
this matchless singer, we really never be- 
fore heard him pour forth such a mighty 
volume of voice, combined with such ex- 
quisite taste and expression At times his 
tones were as deep and sonorous as those 
of an organ; and then presently 


‘* the mute wonder lurked in men's ears, 
** To steal his sweet aud honied cadences.” 


Among his most distinguished efforts 
were ** Is there a heart that never loved ?” 
* Though love is warm awhile ;” ** Fancy’s 
Sketch ;"’ and the celebrated recitative and 
air composed by Paesiello for Signer Da- 
vid, and sung by that eminent performer 
at the theatre of San Carlos at Naples: 
with English words adapted to them by 
Mr Sosne. 

Miss Carew was the Countess Rosalvina 
of the evening; it being her dehét on the 
Drury-Lane boards. Our readers have 
too frequently listened to her with pleasure 
at the English Opera House and cisewhere 
to need to be told that she is a charming 
singer. 

On Wednesday evening Wild Ouis was 
repeated, (the only change of character be- 
ing the substitution of Mr Gattie for Mr 
Thomson in John Dory,) and was followed 
by the musical entertainmentof No Song 
no Supper ; in which a Miss Povey made 
her first appearance on the London boards 
She is young. her figure 
is very petite, but the expression of her 
countenance is pleasing. Her voice pos- 


‘ gesses rhuch sweetness and compass. It is 


Yemarkably clear and melodious. Her 
first song, ‘* With lowly suit and plain- 
tive ditty,” was loudly and deservedly en- 
cored. i 

On Thursday evening the musical drama 
of Guy Mannering was for the first time 
brought out at thiehouse. Braham was.of 
course the Henry Bertram ; and we need 
not add that he enraptured his hearers. 
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Lucy Bertram found a very pleasing repre- 
sentative in Miss Carew. If she was not 
quite so touching as her prototype at Co- 
vent-Garden, it should be recollected that 
the part is probably Miss Stephens’s chef 
deune. With the extraordinary powers 
exhibited by Mrs Egerton in Meg Merri- 
lies the public are too familiar to render 
it necessary to say a word on the subject. 
The character of Dandie Dinmont was 
undertaken by a Mr Butler, we believe 
from the Birmingham Theatre. It was a 
completely successtul debit. Mr Butler 
personated the hearty north-country farmer 
with great spirit; and was loudly and de- 
servedly applauded, particularly in the 
scene in which his natura] courage scarcely 
suffices to counteract the superstitious awe 
with which the sudden appearance and un- 
earthly deportment of Meg Merrilies in- 
spire him. Dominie Sampson and Dirk 
Hatteraick fell into the hands of Messrs 
Oxberry and Vining. 

Mr Kean has, it appears, relinquished 
his intention of visiting America, and will 
resume his professional duties at Drury- 
Lane early in November.—Lit. Gaz. 

Covent-Garden Theatre.—On Monday, 
October 4, Shakespeare’s play of Henry 
the Fifth was revived at this theatre. 
** The Star of England” was personated 
by Mr Macready ; and although the cha- 
racter did not afford full scope for a dis- 
play of the various powers which this able 
actor possesses ; and more especially of the 
pathos in which he is in our opinion un- 
rivalled, it was nevertheless a noble per- 
formance. 

On Wednesday evening, after the tragedy 
of Isabella, a new dramatic legend, called 
The Gnome King, or the Gian: Mountains 
of Silesia, was produced. It is asctibed, we 
know not with what truth, to Mr. Rey- 
nolds. In an advertisement prefixed to the 
book of songs sold in the theatre it is said, 

“The cuief object, in constructing the 
Gnome King, has been to attract those 
whom the fastidious may call, if they 
please, ‘ Children of a larger growth ;’— 
that is, those who, when pantomime and 
pageantry have their run, constitute the 
greatest part of * Overflowing Houses 
but, although this has been the main point 
in view, there has, also, been an. humble 
enceavour to show, that madness may have 
some method in it; that tolerable dialogue 
may accompany what is technically termed 
Stage-Eigect ; and that dramas ot this na- 
ture may be a little more than mere ‘ ve- 
hicles’ for nvusic and spectacle.”"— Lit. Gaz. 

EDINBURGH. 

Theatre-Royal.—Mr Kean opened an en- 
{agement of twelve nights on Monday, Sept. 
27, with Othello, The performance ot this 

- noble part we hold to be hean’s masterpiece. 
With ‘the opportunity for exhibiting all the 
frenzied passions of yur nature, in which 


FOct. 
this actor has not, perhaps never had, a 


rival, this character unites exquisite ten-° 


derness of fecting, and a succession ef emo- 
tions, growing under the hands of the tor- 
turer, which demand the highest and finest 
powers of the intellect. Mr Kean is no 
doubt the slave of mannerism; that is to 
say, ie is the slavish repeater of his own 


peculiar modes of expressing passion. We - 


doubt whether, in any other truly great 
performer, it has ever been possible to pre- 
dicate with so much certainty the very mode 
of producing any given effect, as in the case 
of Mr Kean; and often, very often, the 
feeling, when prodaced,lis deadened and 
flat, from the effects of this sure anticipa- 
tion. But still his powers are quite unri- 
valled. Be as disgusted with his faults as 
you will, talk till everybody is tired of a- 
greeing with you, about his quaintness, 
and tricks, and detected artifices, still he 
throws every other actor at an immeasura- 
ble distance. No other actor even appears 
to be in earnest who plays with him, so 
powerful is the magic of his speech and of 
his silence, of his passion and his repose. 
There is no eye, no countenance like his. 
In spite of its limited range and huskiness, 
there is no voice so marked and fe/ling as 
his ; in spite of its provincialisms, and other 
faults, there is no elocution so weighty, 
dignified and impressive, as his. Even his 
action is unrivalled. Through whole scenes 
it is angular and ungracious; but one 
burst of gigantic passion clothes itself with 
a divinity of face and attitude, which enrich- 
es the soul with hours of sublime recollec- 
tion. We have seen a great deal of acting 
since we last saw Kean, and had almost 
fancied ourselves so base as to be beginning 
to be satiated with him. But it is not so. 
It is still his, far more than any other ac- 
tor’s, almost more than any other mortal’s, 
to elicit emotions of such force and gran- 
deur, as would seem to raise the value of 
the mind in which they are excited. He ts 
apparently in the firmest health, and play- 
ed Othello with all the effect which that 
circumstance could give to his performance. 

Miss Lacy, from Dublin, last from Glas- 
gow, performed Desdemona. This lady is 
very young, and has a fine voice, a tall and 
most elegant person, a sweet deportment, 
and charming hair. Whether she has any 
passion or not, we find it difficult to pro- 
nounce. If she has, it was either marred 
by her inexperience, buried under her mo- 
desty, or intercepted by a countenance which 
refused to convey it, although exceedingly 
pretty too. In short, we will not stabs 
very lovely girl with a grey-goose quill, apd 
shall therefore bid her hope... We under- 
stand she had much celebrity in’ Glasgow + 
indeed it was probably the hearing of this 
which led to some measure of disappoit- 
ment here. Mr Caleraft was effective 
clever in Iago. He should not be's0 loud, 
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and still more, he should not be so rapid ; 
for he hardly gives himself time to think. 
But he has more talent than we thought, 
and deserves great encouragement. He was 
much and justly applauded. Murray’s 
Cassio is exquistte, Hamerton looked al- 
most more like a goose than Shakespeare 
intended. ‘The house was by no means full, 
excepting the The galleries were ®ery 
middling, and the boxes worse.— Weekly 
Journal: 


The Edinburgh Races and Caledonian 


Hunt Meeting commenced on.Monday the 
llth October at Musselburgh, six miles 
from Edinburgh. The races, though the 
weather was rather unfavourable in the be- 
ginning of the week, were well attended ; 
and, from the attraction of the Musical 
Festival, commencing next week, the Scot- 
tish Metropolis presents a scene of gaiety 
formed by av influx of company which has 
rarely been witnessed in Edinburgh. Par- 
ticulars regarding the Races and the Festival 
will appear in our next number. 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


JAMES HEAD, of Lower Brook Street, Gros- 
tenor Square, Middlesex, Esq.; for a machine or 
instrument for ascertaining the difference of ship’s 
draught of water forward and aft, at sea or in 
harbour. Dated July 27, 1819. 

HENRY TRITTON, of Clapham, Surrey, 
Esq.; for an improved apparatus for filtration. 
August 11, 

CHARLES PHILLIPS, of Haverford West, 
Commander in the Royal Navy; for certain im- 
provements on capstans. Septerhber 20. 

Baron CHARLES PHILIP DE THIERRY, 
fate of Saint George, Hanover Square, Middlesex, 


and now of Bath Hampton, Somersetshire, but at 

resent at Bristol, Esq.; for a bit for coach and 
pridle uses, Which said bit he calls the Humane 
Safety-bit. September 20. 

JOHN THOMPSON, formerly of Ley Hall, 
Salop, and afterwards of Hanley Castle, Worces- 
tershire, manufacturer of iron and coal-miner, but 
now a prisoner in the King’s Bench, Southwark; 
for a new method of extracting iron from ore. 
September 20. 

VILLIAM BROCKEDON, of Poland Street, 
Middlesex, Gentleman ; for certain imprevoments 
in wire-drawing. September 26. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


Sept, 20. Sir William A’Court, Bart. to be his 
fy Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of 
a 


Oct. 6. Dr M‘Kenzie to be Professor of Anato- 
my in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Shire of Kinross—George Edward Graham, Esq. 


Chief Magistrates of Scottish Burghs, &c- 


Kdinburgh—John Manderstou 
Glasgow—Henry Monteith 
Aberdeen—Alexander Brebner 
Dundee—Patrick Anderson 
Paisley—Oliver Jamieson 
Greenock—John Denniston 
Stirling—John Buchan 
Montrose—James Burnes 
Ayr—William Cowan 
Dumfries- -William Thomson 
David Morison 
Forfar— William Meffan 
Old Aberdeen—George M‘Innes 
oyd, 

Linlithgow— Napier, 
Kirkaldy—Walter Fergus 
Jedbur William Hope 

—Campbell Innes 

bles—James Ker 


Selkirk—Andrew 

Ruther, William’ Leatch 

Elgin—David Scott 

Naim—Sir William Gordon 
Robert Richardson 

Pollockshaws—Jchn Monteith 

Musselburgh—James Kemp 

Renfrew—Robert King 

Dumbarton—J 


i, —Duncan Campbell : 
W, Prisargse, M. 


} contested 


Culross—James Gibson 
Auchtermuchty—David Scott 
Crail—Robert Logan 
Kilrenny—James Watson 

Anstruther Easter—Philip Oliphant 
Anstruther Wester—Andrew Meldrum 
Pittenweem—John Tod 
Burnotisland—Robert Fergusun 
Brechin-—David Guthrie 
Arbroath—-William Kyd 
Helensburgh—Jacob Dixon 
Maxwelltown—Philip Foisyth 
Gatehouse of Fleet—-James Kirky.atrick 
Kilmarnock—James Porteous. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Aug. 3. Mr Joseph Thomson, ordained to be 
minister of Ednam. 

Sept. 14, Rev. William Weir, to be minister of 
the byterian congregation at Port-Gibson, 
Louisiana, America. 

20, Rev. Mr Tawse, to be minister of the Col 
lege Church of Glasgow. 

23. Mr James Hope, to be minister of Rox- 


pig John Birrell, A. M.to be minister of 


‘Westruther. E 
— Rev. George Home Robertson, to be minis- 


ter of Ladykirk. 
28. Mr George Louden, to be minister of Len- 
trathen. 


29. Rev. James Spence, to be assistant and suc 
cessor to the Rev. William Billerwell, over the 
Relief Chureh, Dysart. 

A Burke, h. p. 96 F.to be Lieut. 
Pes 13th Aug. 1819. 
——— Watts, h. p. Unatt. to be Lieut, 
Colonel do. 
Downes, As. Mil, Draftsman, R. 
Lieut: Bouverte, tole Capt. by 
jeut. Bouverie, 
vice Sulivan, ret. 
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Cornet Amold, to be Lieut. by purch. 
9th 
G. S. Hill, to be Cornet, by purch. do, 
7 Dr. Serj. Maj. T. Blackier, to be Qua. Mas. 
vice Greenwood, ret. on full pay 
i6th do. 
12 Bt. Maj. Stawell, to be Maj. vice How- 
ard, cancelled do. 
15 Lt. FE. Byam, to be Capt. by purch. 


vice Hancox, prom. 26th Aug. 
Cornet Jolliffe, to be Capt. by purch, do. 
G. T. Temple, to be Capt. by purch. 
Oth Sept. 
1F. ° Bt. Maj, Maclean, to be Maj. vice 


Fraser, killed in action do. 

Lieut. Maclean, to be Capt. do. 

Ensign Pieters, to be Lieut. do. 

F. Glover, to be Ensign do. 

& Lt Col. Duify, fm. Rifle Drip to be 
Lieut. Col. vice Robertson, — 

do. 

1S Capt. Preston, to be Maj. by purch. 
vice Haneock ret. do. 

Lieut Tronson, to be Capt. by purch. 


do. 

Fosign Keily, to be Lt. by purch. de. 

W. M. Stewart, to be Ens. by ah 

0. 

15 Lt. Hutehinson, fm. h. p. 98 F. to be 
Adj. and Lt. viee Humphreys, res. 

Adj. only 16th do. 

16 Lt. Gregory, to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Nugent retires 5th ae 

Ensign Skinner, to be Lieut. by purch. 

6th do. 

Fred. Smyth, to be Ens. by purch. do. 

17 F. S. Boscawen, to be Ens. by purch. 
vice Anley prom. 26th do. 

21 Capt. Appelius, fm. 1 W. I. Reg, to be 
Capt. vice Angelo, ret. h. & New- 

foundland Fencibles Sth Sept, 

57 Lt. Magennis, fm. 28 F. to be Capt. by 
purch. vice Broek, retires do. 

3 Bt. Maj. Dalzell, to be Maj. by purch, 
vice Mein,. retires clo. 

Lt. Whichcote, to be Capt, by ~~. 

0. 


Ens. Considine, to be Lieut. by es 


0. 
H. Ward, to be Ensign, by purch. do, 


44 Lt. Col. Sir G, H. F. Berkeley, K. C. B, 


fm. h. p. 55 F. to be Lt. Col. vice 
King 12th Aug. 
32 Lt. Kenny, to be Capt. by purch. viee 
Brownrigg, prom. 2 Ceylon Reg. 
9th Sept. 
Ens. Monins, tobe Lt. by purch. do. 
Gent. Cadet W. Forbes, to be Ensign 
by pureh,. do. 
4 Capt. Hutchinson, fm. h, p. 78 F. to be 
Capt. vice Galbraith, ret. list 2d do, 
Lt. 'T. Molyneux, to be Capt. by purch. 
viee M‘ Lachlan, ret. 6th do. 
Ens. and Adj. J. Molyneux, to be Lt. 
by purch. do. 
J, Elliot, to be Ensign, by purch. do, 
$2 Bt. Lt. Col. Sir F. Stovin, fm. 28 F. to 
be Lieut. Col. vice Mitchell, ret. 
2d do. 
95 Henry Connop, to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Lysaght, ret. do. 
Riffe Brig. Bt. Col. Norcott, to be Lt. Col vice 
Duffy, § 9th do. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Leach, to be ae do. 
Ist Lt. Manners, to be Captain do. 
2d Lt. Milligan, to be Ist Lt. do. 
Hen. Gascoyne, to be 2d Lt. do. 
IW. 1. R. Capt, Stewart, Newf. Fence. to be Capt. 
vice Appelius, prom. 21 F. do. 
2 Ceyl. R. Bt. Lt. Col. Brownrigg, fm. 52 F. to 
be Maj. by purch. vice Chapha, pro. 
6th Aug. 
Miscellaneous, 
Bacr. Mast. Goddard, fm. Gibraltar, to 
be Barr. Mast. in Great Britain 
Sist Aug. 
Robert Meteiife, to be Barr. Mast. at 
Mate Stewart, to be H . 
Assist. vice Wilhams, prom. 50 
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Bar. Mast. Cowell, 


Oct. 
Exchanges. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Tonyn, from 31 F. ree, 

Major Tovey, h. p. 95 F. 

a Fu y Tr. and a Full Pay Comp, wi 
Capt. Green, h. p. 60 F. 

Major Hicks, from 57 F. rec. diff. with Major 
Burke, h. p. 99 F. 


Cm England, from 12 F, with Capt. Milne, 


—— Temple, from 14 F. with Capt. Mai 
fm. Staff in Ionian Islands Maitland, 


—— Tappenden, from 54 F. with Capt. C 
bell, h. p. 56 F. 


— Duberley, from 11 Dr. with Capt. Crawford, 


diff. with 


h. p. 

Lieut. Phillips, from 23 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
Waller, h. p. 97 F. 

Wilson, from 57 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Vincent, h. p. 

——— Horton, from 2 Life Gds. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Kingscote, h, p. Coldst. Gds. 

M‘Swiny, from & F. ree. diff. with Lieut 

Baynes, h,p. Corsican Rang. 

Green, from 58 F. ree. diff. with Lieut 

M‘Carthy, h. p. 22 F. 

Mackenzie, from $3 F. with Lieut. Mar. of 

Worcester, h. p. 7 Dr. 

Crabb, from 46 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Rice, h. p. 58 F. 

be Ruvyne, from 62 F. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Godfree, h. p. 50 F. 

—— Codd, from 66 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Croad, h. p. 

Sharp, from 72 FP. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Glover, h. p. 

Cornet and Sub-Lt. Hanbury, fm. 2 L. G. ree. diff. 
with Cornet M‘Douall, h. p. 25 Dr. 

Coppes Burke, from 5 Dr. G. with Ensign Dalyell, 

Ensign Herbert, from 25 F. rec. diff. with En- 
sign Locke, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 
; Cumming, from 42 F. with Ensign Clark, 
1. p- 


Flattery, from 81 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 

Marsh, h. p, 95 F. 

Clarke, from 16 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 

Henley, h. p. 89 F. 

one Hume, 59 F. with Surgeon Reynolds, 
72 


Resignations and Retirements. 


t. Lt. Cols. Chaplin, 2 Ceylon Regt. 
Hancock, 13 

Mein, 45 F. 

Bt. Major Broek, 37 F. 

Capt. Nugent, 16 F. 

— Sulivan, R. Horse Gds, 

—— M‘Lachlan, 77 F. 

Ensign Lysaght, 95 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
Bt. Col. King, as Lt. Col, 44 F. 


’ Bt. Lieut. Col. Howard, as Major 12 Dr. 


Major Buck, of $ F. as Lt. Col. by Brevet 


12th Aug. 1814. 
Dismissed. 
Colonel Robertson, 8 F. 
Deaths. 
Col. Sir F, E. B. Hervey, Bart. De. Sept. 1 ne. 
Bt. Maj. Brome, 10 F. at Malta 25th June 


Capt. O’Keefe, York Rang. at Barbatloes 


24th June 
—— Siborn, 9 F. at St Vincent’ 14th July 
—— Leonard, 52 F. at Corfu 
Lieut. King, 15 F, at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


22d July 
Gill, 2 Ceylon Reg, at Caleutta 14 


March 
Teh Mare 


Adjutant Dixon, h. p. Ogle’s Levy 
Assist. Surg. Bell at F. at Madras 
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Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, Sir William Young. : 
Rear-Admiral of Great Britain, Sir James Saumarez, Bart. 


Names. 


| Names. 


Names. 


Admirals. 
John Child Purvis, Esq. 
Theophilus Jones, Esq. 
Sir Wiliam Domett 
William Wolseley, Esq. 
sir John Sutton 
Robert Murray, Esq. 
Hon. Sir Alex. Inglis Cochrane 
John Markham, Esq. 
Henry D’Esterre Darby, Esq. 
Edward Bowater, Esq. 
George Palmer, Esq. 
Sir Eliab Harvey 
sir Edmund Nagle 


Vice-Admirals. 
Franeis Fayerman, 
G. Earl of Galloway, K. T. 
Sir Thomas F. Freemantle | 
Sir Francis Laforey, Bart. 
Sir Philip Charles Durham 
Sir Israel Pellew 
Alexander Fraser, 
Sir Benjamin Hallowell 
Lord Amelius Beauclerk 
Wm. Taylor, Esq. 
Sir James Nicol Morris 
sir Thos. Byam Martin 
John Lawford, Esq. 
Frank Sotheron, Esq. 
Thos, Wolley, Esq. 
Sir William Johnstone Hope 
Lord Heary Paulet 
Chas. Wm. Paterson, Esq. 
Sir George Cockburn 
Thos, Surridge, Esq. 
Samuel Hood Linzee, Esq. 
James Carpenter, Esq, 
Robert Barton, Esq. 
Sir Graham Moore 
Matthew Henry Scott, Esq. 


Rear- Admirals. 
Willoughby Thos. Lake, Esq. 
Sir Charles Ogle, Bart. 

Hlenry Raper, Esq. 
Wm. Charles Fahie, Esq. 
Sir George Eyre 


Robert Lambert, Esq. 
Joseph Esq. 
Robert Dudley Oliver, Esq. 
Thomas Boys, Esq. 

Sir Charles Brisbane 

Sir John Talbot 

John Halliday, Esq. 

John Giffard, Esq. 

John West, Esq. 

Stephen Poyntz, Esq. 

J. Lord Colville 

John Cochet, Esq. 

Sir Arch. C. Dickson, Bart. 
Robt. Winthrop, Esq. 
Henry Digby, Esq. 

Charles Ekins, Esq. 

John Spratt Rainier, Esq. 
Benjamin Win. Page, Esq. 
Hon. Philip Wodehouse 
Thos, Alexander, Esq. 


Superannuated Rear-Admirals. 
D'Arcy Preston, Esq. 

Man obson, Esq. 

Thos. Pearse, Esq. 

Joseph Bullen, 

Samuel Brooking, Esq. 


Captains. 
James Tomkinson 
James Hay 

Sir Chas. T. Jones, Knt. 
Chas. B. Strong 

John Baldwin 

Robert Riddell 

George Aug. Westphal 
Provo Wm, P. Wallis 
Hon. Frederick Noel 
Hugh Patton 

Alex. Dobbs 

Hon. Chas, O. Bridgeman 


Commanders. 
James B. Tatnall 
Robert Aitchison (b) 
Joseph Griffiths 

Peter S. Hambly 


« Appointments. 


Robert C. Barton 
John Maples 

Massy H. Herbert 
Edward W. C, Astley 
Caleb Jackson 
Charles B. Louis 
Robert B. T. Sutton 
Henry Boteler 
George Cheyne 
John Murray 
Alenry A. Ehot 


Lieutenants. 
John Jervis Mallock 
David H. Watson 
Keith Stewart 

Henry Brooks 
Richard Sadleir 
Robert P. Herbert 
John F. Herbert 
Spencer L. H. Vassall 
ed Gahan 

Hugh Hawkshaw 
Robert Ross Achmuty 
Horatio S. Nixon 
Hon. Montagu Stopford 
John G. Dewar 
Henry Rushworth 
Thomas Robinson 
Andrew Smith (b) 
‘harles Philip Yorke 
Joseph Clark 

Wilham Whitfield 
Richard Goodridge 
Thomas Willes 
Chestney Simmonds 
William Doveton 


Royal Marmes. 

Col. Wm. Robt. Broughton 
-—— Sir Edward Berry, Bart. 
Wim. Prowse 

—— Thomas Baker 

Surg. Thos. M. isuchah 
Robert Guthrie 
Patrick Mill 


Purser. Thos. Witney Parker. 


To be Commander in Chief in the East hicies, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart. 


Flag Lieutenant, Price Blackwood. 


Flag Lieutenant, Thomas Bouchier, 


To be Commander in Chief in South America, Commodore Sir Thomas M, Hardy, Bart. 


Names, Ships. Names, Ships. 
Captains. Edward Aitehison Brisk 
F. E. V. Vernon Blossom James Robinson Bulwark : 
Henry Shiffner Carnation Thomas Robinson Carnation 
Thomas Bennett Cygnet jCharles Davis Cherokee 
A. B. Bingham Dover W. F. Sayer Ditto 
W. N. Glasscock Drake James M‘ Donald Creole 
John T. Coffin Fly W. F. Wentworth Ygnet 
Charles C. Parkef Harlequin Robert Card itto 
Henry A. Eliot learus H. R. Eastwood Cyrus 
Charles Richardson Leander C, R. Milbourne Dover 
Thomas Harvey Northumber'and |Christopher Jobson Ditto 
Hon. Robert Spencer Owen Glendower |Henry R. Moorsom Ditto 
Sir Michael Sey mour r. Regent yacht |R. P. Herbert Eutryalus 
Hon, Charles Paget Roy. rge yacht|Andrew Smith Ditto 
John D. Boswall Spey John Train almouth 
Thomas White (a) uperb Edward L. Rich Ditto 
Wm. Jones (c) Hind 

Lieutenants. Edward Hillman learus 
George Smith Alert Thomas Pen Impregnae 
Themas Gahan Bann Robert Gordon Iphigenia 
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Names. Ships. Names. Ships. 
Charles English Larne Surgeons. 
James ( ordon Leander James Rankin (act.) Bann 
Allan F. Gardner Ditto Joseph M‘Lean (act.) Beaver 
Benjamin T. Stow Ditto John Crocket Cygnet 
Robert Gore Ditto William M‘Donald Dover 
Price Blackwood, F. L. Ditto D. T. M‘Carthy Falmouth 
James Savage Liverpool Wm. Boyd (1) Leander 
Henry Rushworth Ditto T. M. Buchan Minden 
Rich. Beaumont (act.) Merse Samuel Philips Nimrod 
Henry Richmond (act.) Nautilus James Brown (2) Owen Glendower 
Hugh Hawkshaw Newcastle Robert Finlayson Phaeton 
J. E. Griffith (act.) F. L. Ditto Patrick Hill Raleigh 
M, M. Magrath Nimrod George Roddam Roy. George yaclit 
James Rh. Drew Ditto M. Burnside Slane 
James Henderson (a) Owen Glendower |John Neill Super 
Raymond Evans Ditto John Tarn (act.) Sybille 
Edward Hibbert Ditto Charles Kent ‘Tartar 
George Russell Ditto William West Tyne 
Cheiles Wemyss Phaeton Obadiah Pineo Vengeur 
John W. Young Queen Charlotte |Robert Guthrie Wasp 
R. KR, Achmuty Raleigh 
G. C. Blake Roy. George yacht Assistant Surgeons. 
‘Thos, Lawrence (act.) Sappho J. H. Chandler Argonaut 
B. Aplin Severn Paniel Schaw Bulwark 
George Hans Blake Ditto William Dickson Camel 
James Tilley Ditto W. E. Courtis Dwarf 
William Lukraft Spartan John Love Heron 
Sp. L. H. Vassall Ditto David Nimmo Hyperion 
Hon. Fred. Spencer Superb Abraham Courtney Larne 
Thomas J. C. Evans Ditto John Dobie Leander 
Hon, Henry Finch Ditto Alex. Blair Ditto 
Thos. Bourchier, F. L. Ditto Henry G. Brock Ditto 
Charles Graham Tartar William Bell (3) Ditto 
H. DF. Darby Tribune Thomas Burton Ditto 
A. H. Kellett Tyne Thomas Brownrigg Ditto 
William Southey iriper rev. cut. [John Hamett Ditto 
John Cheshire Stork, ditto Hugh Moffett Minden 
Edward Cole Ord. at Woolwich |Robert Marshall (1) Nimrod 
Charles Wolrige Ord. at Plymouth |William Nonnelly Owen Glendower 
: Robert M‘Cay Pike 
Royal Marines. John Emblin Pioneer 
Capts. G. P. ——- Leander George M‘ Millan Severn 
Jos. Vallae Superb Wilham Rogan Superb 
ist Lts. John Morgan Creole Peter M‘ Dougall itto 
W.S. Dadd (Owen Glendower |W. G. Borland Ditta 
Benj. Bunce Superb IM. Murdoch Ditto 
Fr. J. F. Crowther Vengeur John Isatt Sybille 
2d Lts. R. W, Plascoe Andromache Patrick Boyle Ditto 
C. Glassen Blossom George Webster Ditto 
John Wood Hyperion James Armst Ditto 
Charles C, Barry Leander James Patton Tartar % 
B. Shillito Mersey William Clarke (2) Ditto 
Hugh Evans Owen Glendower {Charles Mortimer /Topaze 
James Baker Ditto William Lane Vengeur 
J. H. Mallard Superb John Greenish Sheerness Ordia. 
_ Masters. Pursers. 
L. Gillies (act.) arnation John Thompson (b) Blossom 
Jatnes Raitt Cherokee Thomas Harding Cygnet 
Georg. Cayme Cygnet Alfred Carpenter Dover 
John Botham Dover Thomas Watson Leander 
Edward Gilli Falmouth ohn Richards wen Glendower 
Benjamin Car (act.) Fly R. L. Horniman Phaeton 
Janes Crear Leander Thos, Witney Parker 
John Bo!ton Lee John Loudon superb 
William “mith (2) Owen Glendower 
Edward Uankin Rosario Chaplains. 
Robt. J. Barrett (act.) Scout Joseph Littlewood Leander 
Willian: Wilson (1) Sybille John Kirkby lOwen Glendower 
Miscellaneous ‘Appointments. 


Thomas R 


Captain John 
Matthew Kent, M. D. Surgeon of D 
Robert L. Masse, Clerk of the Check Sheerness Yard. 
Joseph Ballinghall, Naval Storekeeper, Trincomalee. 
-dgers, Surgeon of the 
William Oliver, Master Attendant, Jamaica Yard. 
William Burnett, M. D. Assistant Physi 
John William Ellia, Dispenser . 
D. B. Conway, Assistant Surgeon 


ford Vard. 


aval Vard Trincomalee. 


Ditt 


t, Lieut.-Governor of the Royal Naval College. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calionhill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the morning, andeight 
clock in the evening. The morning observations in the first column are made on the Register Ther- 
miometer. 


1819. | Ther,, Wind.| Weather. | 1819. Baro. “Ther. Wind.| Weather. 
M. 46/28.864|M. 58).IN. WI... 5429.579|M. 58) [Frost, dull 
Sep. E. 55)29.110 4 high Fair, sunsh. Sep 16{ 4 57 {rain aft. 
M. 47} .192|M. Ww. 3: W. 
24 E 54 56 high Ditto, ditto 17 {le 49 575 ugh Rain foren. 
M. 46} 60) /Cble. |Fair foren. M. 54} 58. 
3{ E. 56] .372\E. 60§|brisk aft. is{ Se] 869K. 54 high|Ditto, ditto. 
M. 50}. .459'M. 61 Chle. M 3] .O19)M. 52) W./Sunshine, 
4{ E. 58} .401)E. 61 v-high 19{ E. 4 54 feold 
49) .290)M. 62) |Cbie. |Fair foren. M. 5 }30.208/M. 55 ple. |Frost morn. 
M. 46) .461|M. -246)M. 55 
50) .529)M. M. .206)M. 540] ‘ble. [Very mild 
TUE. 65 64 § lhigh Dull, 221 345} nod sunshine 
M. 571 oa (Me 43 845) 57 «Cole. 
94 E. 66 -169E. 65 § high Ditto, ditto 24 fin 531 V. dull, cold 
M. 50} .863/M. 65) |W. * M. .342)M. 
10{ E. 56] 63 high |Ditto, ditto 58 |brisk 
M. 48} .986)M. 60)/W. |Rain morn. M. 47189. 1401M. 57 
19 M. 42} .986|M. W. |Dull, mild, ov § M. SO} .10a)M. 52 W./Rain foren. 
E. 50} .995/E. (fair 49} 52 art. 
~4|M. 5%] .9358|M. 65) |Cble. ‘ iM. 98.979|M. 55748. 
154 E. 62) 625 mod |Dull, fair 54 33 high | |Ditto, ditto. 
M. 54] 4i} .967/M. \v.|]Rain morn. 
144 E. 60) .915)E. 65 Mild, sunsh. 29K. 52 29.2.6 S55 [fair day, 
SO] .740/M. 64).N. W. iM. 45} .156)M. 54) 1S. \V. [Heavy rain 
le. Gol 61 f\mod fair thigh’ hnor.fair day 


Quantity of rain, 1.451, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE crops, with the exception of potatoes, being now all secured, and with a rapidity 
which but seldom occurs in this country, it appears, by the reports from the different 
districts, that the produce has turned out fully more than an average one. The wheats 
are in general of fine quality, a great proportion of them weighing from 60 Ib. to 63 
Ib. per bushel Winchester, although smaller in the grain than last year. The breadth 
of barley sown was greater than for many years past, and the return has been abundant. 
The early barleys, however, are thin, coarse, and inferior to those of last season, by 
three'lb. or four Ib. per firlot ; but the latter sown are of good quality, and weigh from 
51 lb. to 52 Ib. per bushel Winchester. Oats, on fine dry lands, have been rather 
light ; but on the late soils the produce has been abundant, and the quality excellent. 
The return in some places has averaged 17 bolls per acre. The peas and beans, in most 
districts, have been more than usually productive, and the quality very superior. The 
potatoes will be under an average crop ; but both these and the turnips have considera- 
bly improved by the showers which fell in the beginning of September. ‘The dry state 
of the soil prevented the sowing of wheat before the 25th of September, except on 
clay or retentive soils; so that, in general, wheat will be later than it was last year. 
The greater part of that grain has now been sown in fine condition, and has given a fair 
and excellent braird. The fallow grounds have in general been most advantageously 
‘inished. Few potatoes have hitherto been taken up, and the excessive rains that have 
fallen on the 11th, amounting to 24 inches in 24 atten will stop that operation for 
some time. What has been taken up is fully one-third below a general return. The 
stems are still green, and the tubers seem not yet to have acquired a proper firmness for 
handling. Turnips, on dry soils, were completely set, and the foliage quice covered 
with mildew ; on such soils they will not amount to half an average weight of crop, and 
the rains have come rather late to be of much advantage to the ripened turnip.—Oct. 14, 


Filbert nuts were ripe and began to drop by the 18th September. The Maryland 
Golden rod (Solidago cwsia) came in flower on the 24th; the Aster miutabiiss, or 
changeable Michaelmas daisy, by the 27th. The lower flowers of Tritoma media (an 
elegant exotic now naturalized in Britain) were open by the 10th October. Wheat that 
was sown on the 26th September gave a braird on the Sth October; the mean tem- 
perature during that period being 52°.—Perthshire, 12th October. 
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Register—Agricultural Report. 
CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh, 


Oct. 


Vy heat. 
1819. Pease. |] Potat. Oatmeal. & Mea, 
Boll] Prices. [av. pr] | Pats 2819. 
} p-pec |Peck. Rolls. Pec... 
: s.d.s.djs. dfx s d. fl > 
ept. 22] 760/25041 S52 21 0 28 22 6) 20 25 OF O Lo 8 | Sept. 478} 1 35 3 110 
29 6THZ5040 250 270/18 21 6119 235 6H 9 10 59011 3 7 1 
t. 540/25 0 26 OF16 20 OF 18 21 Ol] 9 10 8} Oct. Si 2 16/1 0 
15] 382}25041 0150 $122.0 260117 21-0] 18 21 Ol 9 127] 2H 
G 
1819 Waeac, 240 ibs. 204 Ibs. bariey, lus. ous. anneal) Flour 
Dantzic.|Por.red.| Biitish.|} Lrish. British. ||Foreign.| Seots. {|Stir. Mea.|j sv 
Sept. 22).58 40 0/51 56,52 SS 25 20 21 22 28 [27 54 240 26 1190 2014) 60 
20) 58 59 51 56) 52 38 25 18 20.0 22 28 227 355 O25 0 26 FIVO DW 
Oct. 59 O11 50 38 is 24.0) 20 24.0 22 28 [27 352 25.0 25 Pig 60 65) 
135) 58 59 0150 56) 26 38 22 20 240 22 25 (24 2 ( 25 O 20 
Haddington. Dalhceith. 
Wheat. | Oatmeai. 
1319. Barley.| Oats. | Pease. | Beans. 1819. 
Bolls.} Prices. |Av pr. el eres, 
Sept. 24/1250 | 25 0 56.6] 25 10 27 0116 25 18 25 17 2! Son. 
Ost. i| | 24 0 38 ol 29 7 119 2 Olle 21 0 16 20 0] 16 200 —\|- — 
695 21 0 41 6) 50 7 HID 25016 20 016 20 0/16 4 — — 
Oct. 15) 747125 O 58 6) 51 4 250/15 20 0) 15 20 0) 15 Yu 17 
London. 
i819. Wheat. Rye. Barley. | Vats. Beans. ease. Quar| 
per qf. Lich. weiG rey 2d. | 
Sept. 20,06 74}40 46] S824 51128 Sill 46 50 52 62 50 Si SU} 11S 
27,65 Sty 50 42 20 28425 42154 54 60 60} 115 
Oct. 60 76 154 Sell 50 44 29/26 Sf 40 44154 SoH} 54 58 46 5 GO} 1); 
11/52 72455 40] 50 44 28 Sol] 55 154 50] 50 56 (50 Go} | 
Liverpool. 
Flour. Oatin. 210 10,} 
| Oats. | Barley. | Rye, | Beans, | Pease, 
40 Tb, 45 Ib. GO lb, | per qr. | per qr- | per qr. foggy the ad 
Sept. 218 6 11 675 23 840 6 Of 54.56 | 46 52] 40 52451 40) 88 
28io 6 Ll 5 3 1S 7140 6 O01 54 56 [46 52 | 40 52454 49] 00 2d) 
Oct. SIS LS 6 C54 56 | 46 52 | 40 52 148 40) 27 
Wis 25 t14 0 54 146 52] 40 Se 147 49 }45 46) 00 | 
Ali England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
1819. | Wht.| Rye. Qats.| Beans. |Peasa Whi.} Rye. | Barley} Oats. | Beats.) Pease. 
Sept. 11/72 1] 44 7 159 1] 48 10 48 10/29 42 9158 
INTL 44 5 159 17 48 5 S129 O FO B45 10 
25/69 1) 44 0 [58 7] 49 2 27 5157 5 9) 
267 45142 5 [39 2} 48 4189 9/27 


Aggregate Average Prices of the Tweive M aritime Districts of England and Wales, by 
which Importation is to be regulated in Great Britain. 


Wheat, 72s, 1d.—Rye,. 42s. 1d.—Barley, 3is. 5d.—Oats, 25s. 10d.—Beans, 47s. 8d.—Pease, 49s. Od. 
Oatmeal, 27s. du.—Rape Seed, 2d. 


Average Prices of Grain in. Scotiand for the Four Wceks immed 


15th September 1819. 


Wheat, €5s, 10d.—Rye, 45s.2d.—Barley, 35s. 4d.—Oats, 26s. Od 
Oatmeal, per bell, 20s. 5d, 


iately preceding 


-—Beans, 41s. id.—-Pease, 12s. 2d. 
—Bear or Big, 52s. 4d. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLontaL Propuce.—Sugars.—The demand for Muscovadoes during the month 
has continued steady, and the business done last week was more considerable than for 
some time preceding. The market has again, however, become heavy, though there 
are no sellers at any reduction in price. ‘The request for refined goods has kept steady, 
and the transactions reported last week were very considerable. ‘Two considerable pub- 
lic sales of East India sugar took place last week and the prices were from 2s. to 3s. 
under the last East ndia House sale.—Colton. An extensive sale took place at the 
India House on the Ist instant, when 8000 bags were actually sold; the Surat at a de- 
cline of $d. to 1d. per Ib. the Bengal at a decline of Is. 4d. to 3s. Sd. ‘The demand 
last week was languid, and the purchases confined to East India descriptions. This 
forenoon 246 bags Vera Cruz sold very high, realizing 2d. and 2}d —Coger. The mar 
ket has been heavy, and a very considerable reduction in price has taken place. ‘i'wo 
public sales this forenoon went off with briskness, and at prices rather higher than the 
preceding week.—Rum. The demand for Leeward Island has greatly revived since last 
week; the quantity then taken for immediate exportation was reported to be very con- 
siderable —Tobacco has continued in steady demand, and large purchases have been 
made; the manufacturers have been buying, and as the season is now advancing, a good 
demand for home consumption is expected.—Oils. The prices of Greenland have given 
way about L.3 per ton, and the sales are heavy at the decline. Spermacetti has fallen 
about the same rate ; and other oils are in limited request, although no reduction of 
price is quoted. 


EUROPEAN Propucr.—Tuallow.—The arrival of the missing whale ships, and the 
favourable reports of the fishing, have occasioned a great stagnation in the tallow mar 
ket, and little business has been doing. emp has also given way; and Flar con 
tinues heavy. The last accounts from St Petersburgh state the exchange a shade highe 
er, 10 9-L6ths. Brandy has declined considerably in price ; and Geneva is still with- 
out inguiry. October 12. 

Course of Exchange, London, Oct. 12.—Amsterdam, 12: 0. Ditto, at sight, 
li: 17. Rotterdam, 12: 1. Antwerp, 12: 3. Hamburgh, 36: 4 Altona, 
36:5. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 30. Bourdeaux, 25: 60. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 152. Madrid, 354. Cadiz, 36. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 473. Genoa, 434. 
Lisbon, 524. Oporto, 53§. Rio Janeiro, 574. Dublin, 1ij. Cork, 11] per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz.—Portugal gold in coin, L.3.: 17 : 104. Foreign gold in 
bars, L.3: 17: 104. New doubloons, L.3: 13:6. New dollars, L.0: 5:0. Silver 
in bars, standard, L. 0: 5: 2. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 15s. to 20s.—-Cork or | )ublin 
15s. Gd.—-Beltast 20s.—Hamburgh lds. 6d.—-Madeira 20s. to 25s.—Jamaica to 


35s,—Greenland out and home 32g. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Sept. 20 to Oct. 13, 1819. 


Sept. 20. Sept. 28.] Oct. 6. | Oct. 13. 
Bank stock, — 2! 94 
3 per cent. reduced, 
3 per cent. consols, a 695 694 70} 69 
34 per cent. do. ons 77k 
4 per cent. do. 
5 per cent. navy annuities 1034 103 1034 103 
—— Bonds, 8 lu pr. 7 pr. 7 pr} 14 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. 5 7dis| 5 8dis.|5 7 pr. Idi 
Consols for acct. 693 704 69} 
French 5 per cents. 30c:169fr. 95c.|70 fr. Oc.|70fr. 156 

VOL. Vv. 3c 
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ALPHABETICAL List of Enctish Bankrupts, announced in September 1819, 
extracted from the London Gazette. 


ndrews, J. Manchester, dealer : 

aaa. S., & Higginson, and J. Ward, Man- 
chester, calico-printers 

Brown, W. London, fishmonger 

Rarnett, J. Plymouth, watchmaker 

Brain, R. Bitton, Gloucester, dealer 

Bott, J. Birmingham, linen-draper 

Baron, H. Over Darwent, Lancaster, calico-print- 
er 

Blain, J. London, grocer 

Bissix, W. Bristol, pipe-maker 

Cawood, R. Armley, Leste, clothier 

Campbell, W. H. London, ale-merchant 

Coates, J. Worcester, woollen-draper 

Dixon, W. Manchester, calico-printer 

Devey, W. J. and F. London and Surrey, coal- 
merchants, coal-factors, and ship-owners 

Eayer, J. Northampton, farmer 

East, C. and H. Birmingham, coal-merchants 

Fuller, J. Bellericay, Essex, horse-dealer 

Findlay, R., and G, H. Old Broad Street, Lon- 
don, silk-manufacturers 

Fisher, S. Wimcheomb, Gloucester, mercer 

Gray, J. London, baker 

Hall, J. R. Newington, Surry, merchant 

Harrison, W. Yeldersiey, Derby, dealer 

Hudson, T. Armley, Leeds, clothier 

Haynes, W. Lowestoff, fish-merchant 

Hart, A. London, navy agent , 

—-s South Blyth, Northumberland, ship- 
bui 

Hodgkinson, A. Lancaster, cotton-manufacturer 

Hockley, D. London, goldsmith 

Hudson, W. London, ship-owner 

Hudd, George, Norwood, Middlesex, miller 

Johnston, G. Douglas, Isle of Man, linen-draper 

Jowitt, J. Huyton, near Prescott, Lancaster, 


Johnston, =. Ripon, York, oil-merchant 

Johnston, J. » shoe manufacturer 

Jennings, J., and J. Naylor, Liverpool, coach. 
makers 

on, W. Leeds, joiner 

hilshaw, J. jun. tallow chandler 

Leach, W. Clithero, Lancaster, cotton-manufac 
turer 

Langston, E. Manchester, cottonm-merchant 

Locke, 5. Temple Place, Surrey, dealer 

Batton-le Moors, ster, cabinet 
makei 

Minchin, T. A., W. G. Carter, and A. Kelly, 
Portsmouth, bankers 

Mendus, T., jun. London, cabinet-maker 

Moss, M. Lambeth, merchant 

Neville, S. Leeds, flour-seller 

Parnell, E. Cangleton, Chester, milliner 

Pollard, T. Worcester, butcher 

Preston, T., and G. Gill, Manchester, caller 
printers 

Read, A. London, wine-merchant 

Roddam, H. R. North Shields, victualler 

Rudman, S. Somerset, quarry-woman 

Storkey, J. Bristol, cheese-factor 

Sargent, T. Westminster, timber-merchant 

Sleddon, W. Stockport, Chester, machine-maker 

Sellers, G. Kingston-upon-Hull, merehant 

Taylor, W. Strand, Middlesex, tavern-keeper 

Trokes, M. Liverpool, merchant 

Unsworth, W. Liverpool, flour-dealer 

Webster, W., and J. Yates, Lancaster, iron-mong- 


ers 
Watson, H. Bolton-le Moors, Lancaster, druggist 
Wigney, G. A., and G. Seymour, Chichester, 
Wright J Bermondsey, vinegar dealer 

right, J. r 
Yates, J. Burniey, Lancaster, money-serivener 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTCH BANKRUPTCIES and DivipENDs, announced in 
September 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Black and Isaac, Glasgow, merchants 
Blyth and Lesslie, Edinburgh, hatters 
Brown, Alexander and Co. Arbroath, merchants 
and manufacturers 
Caw, J. Perth, merchant 
= T. jun. Newburgh, brewer and corn- 
er 


Ferguson, J. Glasgow, manufacturer 

Graham, R. Glasgow, merchant and manufacturer 

Hamilton, J. Dumbarton, haberdasher 

Hart, J. Kelvin Docks, near Glasgow, grows 

Jaffery, J. Airdrie, baker and grain-dealer 

Kelman, A. Aberdeen, brewer and baker 

Lawson, J. Glasgow, clothier 

M ‘Donald and Son, Glasgow, clothiers 

M‘Knight, J. jun. Kirkcudbright, corn-merchant, 
ship-owner, and general merchant 


M‘S ~~ J. jun. Dumbarton, baker and grain- 
aea 

Maitland, J. Ayr, flesher and cattle-dealer 

Muirhead, J. Glasgow, mason and builder 

Nisbet, J. Aberdeen, merchant 

Smith, W. Hamilton, innkeeper 

sm _ and Blackburn, Glasgow, cotton-yarn mer- 

ants 

Tait, J jun. and Co. Glasgow, merchants 

Watt, Isaac, Dundee, merchant 

Wilson, J. and Son, Glasgow, wire-workers 


DIVIDENDS. 


Clark, M. Glasgow, bricklayer ; by W. M‘Creadie, 
there, 3d by R. M 
iidd, D. Edinburgh, spirit~dealer ; Mit 
hell, there, 4th October, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

March 17. At Fort William, 
the lady of Major P. L. Grant, Acting Fort 
and Town Major, a son. 

August 2. At Corfu, Mrs Hood, widow 
of the late Captain Hood, of his Majesty's 
75th regiment of foot, a daughter. 

24, At Lieutenant-Colonel. Sir David 
Ogilby’s house in Charles Street, Manches- 
fer Square, London, Lady Ogilby, a son. 


31. At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, the 
Countess of Erroll, a daughter. 

September 3. At Dunnottar, Lady Ken- 
nedy, a son. 

7. At Rockbank, Mrs Colin Campbell, 
Jura, a daughter. 

— At Drakies, the lady of L. Mackin- 
tosh, Esq. of Rai a som. 

— At Athlone, the lady of Major-Ge- 
neral Macleod, 78th regiment, a daughter. 
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8. In Wimpole Street, London, the lady 


of Edward Marjoribanks, Esq. a daugh- | 
ter 


9. At Hawkhill, the lady of the Lord 
Justice Clerk, a son. 

10. The lady of Colonel Hastings, a 
son. 

14. At Edinburgh, the lady of Henry 
Meredith Jervis White Jervis, Esq. a son. 

15. At New Saughton, the lady of 
James Watson, Esq. of Saughton, a son. 

— At Thirlestane, in Etterick, the lady 


of the Hon. Captain Napier, royal navy, a ~ 


son and heir. 

17. The lady of Duncan Robertson, 
Esq. of “arron Vale, a son and heir. 

19. At Hawick, Roxburghshire, Mrs 
Jane Hope, a son and daughter, after be- 
ing 18% years married.—The mother, with 
the children, are doing well. 

21. The Duchess of Berri, a daughter. 

22. At Pittrichie House, Mrs Mackenzie, 
Pittrichie, a son. 

— At Penicuik House, Lady Clerk, a 


gon. 

23. The Honourable Lady Fergusson, a 
son. 

— At Lisbon. Lady Buchan, a son. 

24. Mrs Arbuthnot, Charlotte Square, 
Ecinburgh, a daughter. 

25. At Glasgow, Mrs Maxwell, Buchan-. 
an Street, a daughter. 

— At Balkail, Glenluce, the lady of 
Captain J. Ross, R. N. a son. 

— At Young Street, Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, the lady of Captain William 
Marshall, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, a daughter. 

27. At Sunbury, Mrs Haig, a son. 

October 3. Mrs Bridges, Dundas Street, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. . | 

MARRIAGES. 

August 27. At Gloucester, Charles Ba- 
thurst, Esq. eldest son of the Right Hon. 
Charles Bathurst of Sidney Park, to Miss 
Fendall, only daughter of the late William 
Fendall, Esq. 

— At Biggar, Robert Craig, Esq. of 
Guildie, to’ Elizabeth, youngest 


of Mr John Young, manufacturer, Little- 


well. 

28. At Bayreuth, by proxy, his Maj 
Ferdinand VII. King of Spain, to the 
Princess Josephine-Emelia-Beatrice of 
Saxony. 

30. The Hon. Henry Caulfield, of Hock- 
ley Lodge, county Armagh, only brother 
to the Earl of Charlemont, to Elizabeth 
Margaret Browne, second daughter of Dod- 
well Browne of Rabines, Esq. county 
Mayo, grand-daughter of Sir Neal O’Do- 
nel, Bart. deceased, and fiéce to Lady 
Molyneux, of Castle Dillon, county Ar- 


— At Windlesham, Surrey, James 


i 


Montresor Standen, Esq. of Upper Gower 
Street, London, to Henrietta Sophia, fitth 
daughter of the late Sir William Fraser, 
Baronet. 

September 1. At Glasgow, Mr Gabriel 
Stevenson, of Hamburgh, to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Mr John M‘Nair, 
manufacturer, Glasgow. 

3. At Dunbar House, Edward Stanley 
of Cross Hall, county of Lancaster, Esq. to 
Lady Mary Maitland, second daughter of 
the Earl of Lauderdale. 

6. At Kirkcudbright, Captain Dun, of 
the Galloway militia, to Marjory, daugh- 
ter of Alexander Melville, Esq. of Bar- 
what. 

— At Glasgow, John Kinross, Fsq. of 
Cork, distiller, to Isabella, only daughter 
of John Gibson, Esq merchant, Glasgow. 
8 At Paxten House, Rear-Adinirai Sir 
David. Milne, K.C. B. &c. &c. to Miss 
Stephen, daughter of the late George Ste- 
phen, Esq. of the island of Grenada. 

13. At Castleknock Church, Dublin, 
Michael Law, Esq. eldest son of Robert 
Law, Esq. banker, to Jane Hannah, second 
daughter of Hans Hamilton, Esq. one of 


the Representatives in Parliament for the 


county of Dublin. 

14. At Abbey of Luce, Doctor James 
Anderson, physician in Belfust, to Miss 
Jane Learmont, daughter of the Rey. Wil- 
liam Learmont. 

16, At Carfrae, John Paterson, Esq. 
Gayteld Square, Edinburgh, to Jane, se- 
cond daughter of Robert Hogarth, Esq. 

— In the parish church of Trentham, 


_ in the county of Stafford, the Right Hon, 


Lord Viscount Belgrave, eldest son of the 
Earl Grosvenor; to the Right Hon. Lady 
Elizabeth Mary Levison Gower, youngest 
daughter of the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Stafford. 


In London, Michael Stewart Nicol- . 


son, Esq. of Carnock, eldest son of Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart. to Eliza 


Mary, daughter of Robert Farquhar, Esq. 


of Portland Place. 


17. At Edinburgh, Patrick Dallaway, . 


Esq. to Mrs Isobella Howie Garson Currie, 
youngest daughter of the late John Currie, 
Esq. of Dale Bank. 

— At Edinburgh, Adolphus Macdowall 
Ross, Esq. M. D. second son of the late 
Colonel Andrew Ross, of the 21st regiment 
of foot, to Miss Gatharine Hume, young- 
est daughter of David Hume, Esq. advo- 
Cate. 

21. At Edinburgh, Mr James Anderson, 
civil engineer and land-surveyor, to Mar- 
garet, only daughter of Mr Robert Walk- 
er, Prince’s Street. 


22. At Campbelton, Mr Donald Maclel- - 


lan, merchant, Glasgow, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Armour, Esq. Campbel- 
ton. 
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DEATHS. 

Nov. 5. 1818. At Seharunpore, David 
Hastie, M.D. on the Berigal establishment, 
formerly of this city——He fell a victim to 
a malignant fever, which has carried off 

reat numbers during the last two seasons. 

Feb. 7. Y819. At Allahabad, Bengal, 
Archibald Murray, Esq East India Com- 
pany’s civil service, son of the late Wil- 
liam Murray, Esq. of Polmaise. 

17. At New South Wales, Dugald 

M‘Dougall, Esq. commander of the Totten- 
ham Kast Indiaman, son of the late Allan 
M‘Dougall, Esq. writer to the signet. 
. March ¥9. Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser, 
of the Royal Scots. This gallant officer 
was killed while rallying the advanced par- 
ty ef our troops before Asseerghur, upon 
whom a desperate and unexpected attack 
had been made by a sally from that for- 
tress. 

April 5. On board the Wellington, on 
his passage from Calcutta to the Cape of 


Good Hope, whither he had been going for- 


the benefit of his health, Mr John Gray, 
—— son of William Gray of Oxgang, 


6. At Madras, William Campbell, 
Esq. third son of R. Campbell, Esq. of 
Helentonmains, 

10. At Madras, Mr John Duncan, 
third Member of the Medical Board at 
that Presidency. 

June 23. At St Helena, Henry Porteous, 
Esq. in the Hon. East India Company's 
service. 

28. In the Island of Jamaica, Mr 
Angus Ferguson, son of the Rev. John 
Ferguson, minister of Uphall, aged 19 
years. 

July 18. At Rio Bueno, Jamaica, Mr 
Charles Bruce, of Musselburgh. 

Aug. 6. At Kingston, Jamaica, after 
three days illness of yellow fever, in the 
24th year of his age, Mr John Morison, 
surgeon, second son of Mr James Morison, 
White Hart Inn, Dalkeith. ‘ 

12. After labouring for several years 
under a paralytic affection, George Lang 
ton of Langton, Esq. in the 48th year 
of his age ; anid, on the Monday follow- 
ing, worn out by her unr mitted attend- 
him, Mrs Langton, his widow, 

18. At Kirchberg, Prince Christian Fre- 
deric Charles de Hohenlohe-Kirchberg, he- 
reditary Marshal of Wirtemberg. He was 
the oldest prince in Germany, having at- 
tamed his YOth year. 

23. In the city of Durham, John Good- 
child, Esq. late of Pallion, in the county of 

am, aged 83 years and 2 months,— 
& gentleman whose ancestors have been 
classed for nearly 300 years amongst the 
most respectable inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood in whieh he lived, and whose 


‘mind, tranquil happy life, and 


uniformly cheertul, peaceable, unassumin 
disposition for nearly 80 years, endear 
him toa most extensive circle of friends 
and acquaintance. Having been thus ad- 
mired and beloved in prosperity, he was no 
less revered and respected by all ranks of 
society during the adversity of the last four 
years of his life, an adversity produced by 
the virtue and goodness of his heart. Un- 
acquainted with iniquity, he feared no evil, 
and gave unlimited confidence to specious 
villany. As he lived he died, in peace 
with all mankind, leaving an example be- 
hind him of the instability of human affairs. 
— Newcastle Courant. 

24. At Fasque, Lady Ramsay of Bal. 
main. 

— At Bullingate, county of Wicklow, 
Ireland, Major Edward Tandy, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

26. At Gosport Barracks, John C. Cow- 
ell, Esq. late Lieutenant-Colonel Royal 
Scats. 


—- At Paris, Emma Sophia, the lady of 
Major-General Sir William Parker Car- 
roll, Knight of Charles Iil. ef Spain, 
&e. 


27.—DeraTu or THE or Ricu- 
MOND.—His Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond died suddenly in Upper Canada, 
while making a tour through that pro- 
vince. The cause of his death is thus stat- 
ed in a letter from Quebec :—** While at 
his summer residence at William-Henry, 
before he commenced his tour to the upper 
province, he was bitten by a tame fox, 
which shortly afterwards died of the ma-- 
lady. No symptoms, however, appeared 
for nearly forty days after the circumstance, ' 
when his Grace being on his return from a— 
visit to a new settlement, in a very obscure » 
situation, where he had to walk thirty miles » 
on foot in excessive hot weather, no road 
for a horse being yet made, he found him- 
self affected. It is stated his Grace was; 
sensible ef his approaching fate as soon as 
his indisposition manifested itself, and ex-. 
pressed his apprehensions to his attendants. 
On approaching to descend the Ottawa, or~ 
Great River, the sight of the water instant- 
ly threw him into convulsions, and, in lite ; 
the more than twenty-four hours, this most 
dreadful malady terminated his existence.” 
His Grace was, according to his own re- 


“quest, interred in the cathedral church of 


St Paul’s, at Quebec, on the 4th Septem-— 
ber. His Grace was the lineal descendant 


‘of the first Duke of Richmond, natural son 
of King Charles 11. bya French lady, who . 


was created by his Majesty Duchess of « 
Portsmouth, and by Louis XIV. Duchess - 
of Aubigny, in France. His titles were, . 
Duke of Richmond, Earl of March, (Eng- - 
lish honours,) Duke of Aubigny, (French - 
honour,) Duke of Lennox, Earl of Darn- » 


ley, and Baror Methuen of Torboltony 


(Segts honours.) ‘The title of Aubigny was © 
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confirmed in March 1816 by Louis XVHE- 
by causing the estate of Aubigny to be as- 
signed to him, and granting him the he- 
nours of the Louvre, as enjoyed by his 
Grace’s ancestors. He was a Lieutenant- 
General in the army, Colonel of the 35th 
regiment of foet, Governor of Plymouth, 
Governor of Upper and Lower Canada and 
their dependencies, Lord J.ieutenant of the 
county of Sussex, and High Steward of 
Chichester. His Grace was born in 1764, 
succeeded his uncle Charles, the late Duke, 
in 1806, and married, in 1783, Charlotte, 
daughter of the Duke of Gordon, by whom 
he had issue seven sons and seven daugh- 
ters, all of them now living, except his 
third son, Henry Adam, R. N. who fell 
overboard the Blake, as she was sailing in- 
te Port Mahon in 1812, and was drowned. 
His Grace was distinguished early in life 
by his duel with his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. He was of an open, can- 
did, generous temper, and of plain and 
unaffected manners, qualities which were 
particularly conspicuous in Ireland when 
viceroy of that country. His Grace is suc- 
eveded in his titles and estates by his eldest 
son, Charles, Earl of March and Darnley, 
born in 1791, and married in 1817 to Lady 
Caroline Paget, eldest daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Anglesey, by whom he has issue a 
son, now Earl of March. 

27. At his house in Balranald, in Skye, 
Donald Macdonald, Esq. of Balranald, at 
the advanced age of 87. 

30. Colonel Galbraith Hamilton, of the 
Madras stablishment. 

— At Sanquhar-house, Momy, George 
Grant, Esq. of Burdsyards. 

— At Irvine, Mrs Susan Campbell, eld- 
est daughter of Alexander Campbell, + sq, 
of Greenfield, and spouse of Richard Reid, 
Esq. writer there. 

— At Rosebank, James Dale, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow. 

— At Great Malvern, Lady Cope, wife 
ef Sir Jonathan Cope, Bart. 

31. At Edinburgh, Samuel Kendall, 
Esq. late of the colony of Berbice. . 

— At London, Mrs George Napier, 
wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, 3d 


— At his seat at F » hear Bog- 
nor, in Sussex, Dr Cyril Jackson. The 
Doctor has been Dean of Christ Church 


His death will be lamented by the most 
distinguished characters in this country, 
and will be an irreparable loss to the poor 
in his neighbourhood, He was formerly 
Preceptor to the Prince Regent. 

Sept. 1. At the advanced age of 101, 
Mrs Susannah M‘Kee, relict of Mr Wil. 
liam M‘Kee, late of Drumwhey, parish of 
Newtonards.—Her lawful issue were 11 
children, 36 grand-children, 66 great- 
grand-children, and 10 great-great-grand- 
children—in all 123. Itis worthy of ob. 
servation that her mother, in thesame house, 
died at the extraordinary age of 100. 

2. At Paris, Sir Robert Wolseley, Bart. 

3. At his house in Great Queen Street, 
Westminster, Elizabeth Flockhart, wife of 
Thomas Longlanas, Esq. solicitor, and 
daughter of the late John Flockhart, Esq. 
formerly Clerk to the Register of Horn- 
ings. 

— AtG House, Burntisland, Mrs 
Hamilton, wife of Mr James Hamilton, 
Accountant-General of xcise. 

— At Montrose, John Keith, Esq. late 
Collector of the Customs. 

— At Inverness, in the 78th year of her 
age, Jane, relict of the Hon. Archibald 
Fraser of Lovat, and sister of the late Sir 
Wiliam Fraser. Bart. 

4. At Moncrieff House, George Hugh, 


‘son of the late ineas Mackay, Esq. oi 


Scotston. 

— At Rothesay, Mrs Wilson, wife of 
the Rev. ir Wilson, minister of Falkirk. 

— At Dublin, R. Trotter, Esq. late of 
Broomdykes, Berwickshire. 

— At Edinburgh, Dame Matilda The- 
resa Cochrane Wishart, wife of Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, Knt. R. N. and daughter of the 
late Sir Charles Ross of Balnagown, Bart. 

5. At Edinburgh, Miss Harriet Erskine. 

— At Bessborough, Maria Jane, second 
daughter of the late Thomas Riddell, ksq- 


of Bessborough, 

G. At Whitehaugh, Aberdeenshire, The- 
odore Forbes Leith, Esq. M. D. F.R.S. ua 
the 74th year of his age. i 

— Athis cottage in Eastbourne, Su 
Arthur Piggott, M. P. in the 69th year ot 
his age. His strict integrity as a barrister 
is well known to the public, and we believe 
he has been for a considerable time the Fa- 
ther of the Bar. He has left a numerous 
circle of friends to lament his loss, and 2 
disconsolate widow, who has been his wife 
upwards of 46 years. The death of this 
eminent. lawyer causes a vacancy among 
the benchers of the Middle Temple, of 
which society Sir Arthur was a member. 

— AtG w, Mrs Grizel Johnstone, 
in the 9 st. yearof herage. This lady's 
mother died in the bes 

7. At Ramsgate, in year 
age, the Hon. William Boyle, young- 
est son of the Karl of Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean, Gibson. 


ite 
He for 26 years, and was admired for his | 
| ig learning, and revered for his virtues, The 
es} = Prince Regent, during his late aquatic ex- 
ili cursion, visited the Doctor, and expressed 
at. | much concern on finding him in so reduc- 
4 bre e eda state, but the Doctor felt his heart 
cheered, and his last days brightened, by a 
ie sense of the honour which he had thus re- 
tie ceived. He might have risen to the high- 
aay est honours of his profession, if he had not 
tig preferred the enjoyment of lettered leisure 
to the temptations of worldly ambition. 
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minister of Peebles. ; 

8. At the Palace in Tuam, after a tedi- 
ous illness, in the 77th year of his age, his 
Grace the Archbishop of Tuam. 

— William Somerville, Esq. of Anzpher- 
law. 

9. Aged 82, Mrs Weeks, midwife of 
Exeter, and also to the Exeter Lying-in 
Charity.—She followed her avocations al- 
most to the last; was the mother of 22 
children, all of whom were baptized ; and 
had attended at the delivery of more than 
11,000 infants. 

1@. At Aberdeen, William Forbes, Esq. 
late of Skellater, aged 88. 

11. At London, the Right Hon. Lady 
Essex Ker, second sister of his Grace the 
late John, Duke of Roxburghe, Groom of 
the Stole to his present Majesty. 

12. At Brompton, near London, aged 17 
years, Robert Dalrymple Hern, eldest son 
of R. D. Horne Elphinstone, af Horn and 
Logie Elphinstone. 

13. On his passage to London, William 
A. Downs, Esq. Auditor of his Majesty’s 
Customs in Scotland. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 89th year of her 
age, Mrs Ann Campbell, relict of the late 
Major Thomas Wood, of the Royal Ma- 
tines, and daughter of the late John Camp- 
beil, Req. of Ottar. 

— At his house in Bury St Edmund's, 
William Sinith, Esq. in the 89th year of 
his age, formerly of Drury-lane Theatre.— 
Mr Smith, from the propriety of his con- 
duct, his mental accomplishments, and the 
superior grace and elegance of his manners 
and appearance, was designated by his 
iriends Gentlemau Smith. His perform- 
ance of Charles, in the School for Scandal, 
has been considered one of his most perfect 
representations on the s 

— At Edinburgh, Captain Archibald 
Mercer Macgachan, 22d regiment of foot. 

16. At Ayr, David Limond, Esq. many 
years town-clerk of Glasgow. 

i7. At Carronpark, William Cadell, Esq. 
of Banton, aged 82. Mr Cadell was one 
ef the eriginal founders of the Carron Iron- 
works; and, during the whole course of 
an active life, was engaged in many useful 
and important commercial undertakings. 
—His memory will be long cherished by 
his numerous friends. | 

— At Fulham House, Sir James Sib- 
bald, Bart. 

— At Haddington, John Welsh, Esq. 
surgeon—a gentleman whose extensive use- 
fulness will render his death a subject of 
general 

— At Lindertis, Elizabeth Stuart, 

. youngest hter of G. L. Meason, Esq. 

— At Tynemouth, the it Honour- 

able Lady Collingwood, widow of the late 
Vice-Admiral Collingwood. 
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widew of the late Dr William Dalgleish, 


17. At Belfast, Robert Bradshaw, Esq. 
banker, and President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that town. 

18. On board the Cornwall India. 
man, near the port of Liverpool, Mr Da» 
niel Edward M‘Cormick, surgeon, third 
son of the late Edward M‘Cormick, Esq. 
advocate, Sheriff-depute of Ayrshire, and 
Solicitor of Teinds in Scotland. 

— At Berryhill, Mrs M‘!-ean, wife of 
Capt. Hector M‘Lean, late of the 42d Reg. 

20. Mrs Erskine, wife of William Er. 
skine, Esq. of Kinnedder, advocate. 

— At Montrose, Mr Robert Baird, one 
of the public teachers in that place. 

21. Mr George Coulter, preacher of the 
gospel ; a character well known in Ayr- 
shire, Lanarkshire, and Galloway. 

22. At Edinburgh, Jane Hay Malcolm, 
wite of Dr Hennen, Deputy-Inspector of 
Hospitals for North Britaim. 

— At Hills Cottage, Lochwinnoch, 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Hugh Mont- 
gomerie, Esq. younger of Broadley. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Ro- 
bertson, engraver, who has rung the mu+ 
sic bells of this city for many years. 

— At Crookston, George Borthwick 
Esq. second son of John Borthwick, Esq, 
of Crookston. 

— At Barley Wood, near Bristol, aged 
72, Martha, the benevolent sister of the 
justly celebrated Mrs Hannah More. 

23. At Trimdon, Mr J. G. Bailey, eld- 
est son of the late J. Bailey, Esq. Chil- 
lingham, Northumberland. 

— At Croalchapel, in the parish of 
Closeburn, Mr John Ferguson, shoemaker. 
He was one of the most dexterous curlers 
in the district.in which he lived, and en- 
gaged with extraordinary spirit in the bom 
spiels of his own with the neighbouring 
parishes. By his exertions on these occa- 
sious he contributed not a little to raise the 
Closeburnians to their present envied su, 
periority in that ancient and manly amuse- 
ment; and the hearty roar with which he 
hailed the approach of victory will be long 
and gratefully remembered by bis numer. 
ous and atleetionate companions in the art. 

24. At Gravesend, on his passage from 

London to Inverness, Mr William Ettles, 
bookseller in Inverness. 
_ = At Englefield-Green, Colonel Sir 
Felton Harvey, Bart. Aid-du-Camp to the 
Prince Regent, Secretary to the Duke of 
Weilington, and Licutenant-Colonel of the 
l4th dragoons. 

25. At l.evernholme, Helen, second 


of John Wilson, Esq. of Thornly. 
— At Ford, Simon Fraser, Esq. of Ford. . 


— At manse of St Fergus, Mrs Mary 
Grott, spouse of the Rev. William Ander. 
son, minister of that parish. 

26. At Linlithgow, Mrs Jane Hewi 
wife of Thomas Spens, Esq. Collector 
Excise, much and justly regretted. 
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26. At his seat Moccas Court, in the 
county of Hereford, Sir George Cornewall, 
Bart. in the 7Z1]styear of his age. 

27. At Morningside, near Edinbargh, 
Mr Robert Sprot. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Aitken, wife of John 
Aitken, Esq. one of the magistrates of Ayr. 

28. At Blackstone, Miss Napier, senior, 
aged 76. 

— At Tannock, near Maybole, Mr 
William Hutchison. 

29. At Edinburgh, Flora, eldest daugh.- 
ter of Mr Andrew Duncan, Sheriff-substi- 
tute of Zetland, aged 26. 

— At Wharton Place, Margaret, young- 
est daughter of Thomas Bell, Esq. 

30. At Annan, Miss Ann, second daugh- 
ter of John Little, Esq. Provost of that 
burgh. 

— At Clifton, Lieut. Colonel Richard 
Thompson, formerly of the 68th regiment. 
This gallant officer lost his right arm at 
the sicge of Flushing in 1809, which ob- 
liged him to retire from the army. 

— At Dumfries, Mr Alex. Young, Ste 
pervisor of Excise 

— At Glasgow, after two- days illness, 
Mr James Macurthur, teacher. 

Oct. 1. In Craven Street, London, Ben- 
jamin Ross, Esq. of Tain, Ross-shire. 

2. At the manse of Aberlady, the Rev. 
Andrew Kemp, minister of that parish. 

— At St Andrew's, in the 90th year of 
ner age, Mrs Magdalene Monypenny. 

3. At North Berwick, Mr Francis Buch- 
an. 

-— At his house in Plough Court, Fetter- 
lane, London, Mr John Stalker, printer, 
aged 64. 

4. At Ayr, Mr David M* Whinnie, writ- 
er. 

-— At Society, near Hopetoun House, 
Mr John Lyon, in his 67th year. 

— At Southwick, Clementina, daughter 
ef the late Hugh Baillie, Fsq. 

G. At Gourock Bay, Duncan M‘Kel- 
lar, Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

— At Ediwburgh, Mr John Porteous. 
student of medicine. 

& At Scotstoun, George Oswald) Esq. 

of Auchincruive, aged 84. 
» — At No. 50, Hanover Street, Mrs M*. 
Rac Swith, widow of the late Captain 
Robert Gairdner, of the Hon. East India 
Company's Bengal artillery. 

At E dinburgh, Major-General Dewar 
ef Gilston. 

10. At Craigorthy, Oliver Gourlay, Esq. 
in his 80th year. 


Rezister.—Deaths. 


[Oct. 1819, 


1]. At Burntsficld Links, Mr Douglas 
Gourlay, golf-ball maker 
In the Deck-yard, Portsmouth, Cap- 
fain ‘Wainwright, "Governor of the 
Naval College, which appointment he on- 
ly enjoyed since the promotion of Admiral] 
Gifford, about ten dais. 

Lately, At Kriblowitz, in Silesia, — 
Marshal Printe Blucher, in the 76th ye 
of his age. . 

On the march from Russelpoor to Jaul- 
nah, Lientenant-Colonel Charles Heath, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s ser- 
Vice. | 

At Demerara. Mr Andrew Hay Robin- 
son, surgeon, only son of the late Dr James 
Robinson, of that colony. 

At Porto Rico, West Indies, Captain 
John Boyd, second son of William Boyd, 
Esq. Berryhill, parish of Kilmarnock, mucl: 
regretted. 

In the island of Antigua. at the resi- 
dence of her only son, Samuel Auchinlec k, 
Esq. the representative of the ancient Ba- 
rons of that Ik, a gallant and distinguished 
Lowland race, honourably alluded to in Miss 
Porter’s historic novel of the ‘* Scottish 
Chiefs,” Elizabeth, relict of the late Sa- 
muel Auchinleck, Esq. many years Collect- 
or of the Customs at Antigua. 

At Perth, after a very short illness, John 
M‘Omie, LL. D. long known in that city 
as a diligent and zealous teacher. This 
amiable.and respected individual was, dur-_ 
ing a period of 10 years, rector of the aca- 
demy at Inverness, but the state of his 
health having rendered it necessary for 
him to retire from. that situation, he re- 
turned to Perth, his native city, where he 
continued till his death to employ. his 
leisure hours in giving private instructions 
in drawing and geography. Dr M‘Onuc 
was in the 64th year of his age, and had 
long filled, with much credit, the office of 
Secretary to the Literary and Antiquarian 
Society.of Perth, in the success of which 
he always took a very warm interest. It 
is somewhat remarkable, that his funeral 
tok place on the very day for which he 
‘had intimated, a few days before, the an- 
nual meeting of the society. In conse- 
ee of a wish expressed by the Presi- 

it, the Right Henourable the Earl 0: 
Kinnoull, the day of meeting was, out 0! 
respect to his memory, postponed toa fu- 
ture day.— Perth Courier. 

~ktethichester, Helen Anne, youngest 


daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Thom) 
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